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P.O. Box 25047 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
GRAND JUNCTION DISTRICT, COLORADO 


NOTICE 


Enclosed is the final environmental impact statement for the wilderness portion of the Grand Junction 
Resource Management Plan. The draft environmental impact statement was part of the Grand Junction 
Resource Management Plan which was sent to you earlier. 


This document has been prepared by the Grand Junction District, Colorado, of the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) in accordance with the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA). 
Guidance for the process comes from BLM’s Wilderness Study Policy (BLM 1982), the National Environmental 
Policy Act (regulations in the Federal Register, Vol. 43, No. 230, November 29, 1978), the Wilderness 
Act of 1964, and the BLM Planning Regulations (published in the Federal Register, Vol. 48, No. 88, 
May 5, 1983). This document includes the comments received on the draft EIS and the responses to those 
comments. 


This document describes and analyzes the probable environmental impacts of designating or not designating 
all or portions of the seven wilderness study areas in the Grand Junction Resource Area of the Grand 
Junction District. 


Thank you for your interest in this environmental impact statement. 





Grand Junction District Manager 
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WILDERNESS ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 
FOR THE 


GRAND JUNCTION RESOURCE AREA 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 


Draft( _) Final ( X ) 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management 
1. TYPE OF ACTION: Administrative (__) Legislative ( X ) 


2. ABSTRACT: This final environmental impact statement (FEIS) describes and analyzes the environmental, 
social, and economic effects of wilderness designation or nondesignation of seven wilderness study areas 
(WSAs) in the Grand Junction Resource Area. The WSAs are Demaree Canyon (21,050 acres), Little 
Book Cliffs (26,525 acres), Black Ridge Canyons (18,143 acres), Black Ridge Canyons West (54,265 acres), 
The Palisade (26,050 acres), Dominguez Canyon (75,800 acres), and Sewemup Mesa (19,140 acres). The 
Proposed Action recommends that four WSAs be designated as suitable for wilderness: Black Ridge Canyons, 
Black Ridge Canyons West (combined WSAs totaling 73,937 acres), Dominguez Canyon (73,888 acres), 
and Sewemup Mesa (18,835 acres). It also recommends that the Little Book Cliffs, Demaree Canyon and 
The Palisade WSAs be released from further wilderness review. 


3. For further information regarding this environmental impact statement, contact: 


John Singlaub, Area Manager 
Bureau of Land Management 
Grand Junction Resource Area 
764 Horizon Drive 

Grand Junction, Colorado 81506 


Telephone: (303) 243-6552 


Date statement made available to EPA and to the public: 
Draft - April 3, 1985 


Final - NOV 27 1989 





SUMMARY 


This environmental impact statement (EIS) analyzes the 
effects of designating or not designating as wilderness seven 
wilderness study areas (WSAs) in the Grand Junction 
Resource Area. The WSAs, totaling 240,973 acres, are 
located in west-central Colorado. They are Demaree 
Canyon, Little Book Cliffs, Black Ridge Canyons, Black 
Ridge Canyons West, The Palisade, Dominguez Canyon, 
and Sewemup Mesa WSAs. 


PROPOSED ACTION AND 
ALTERNATIVES BY WSA 


The Proposed Action varies by WSA. For three WSAs, 
the Proposed Action is to recommend the total acreage as 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation; for four WSAs, it 
is to recommend a portion of the total acreage suitable 
and a portion nonsuitable (Table S-1). Following Table S- 
1 is a summary of the alternatives and impacts for each 
WSA. 


Table S-1 
Proposed Action by Wilderness Study Area 


Acres Acres 

Wilderness Total Recommended Recommended 

Study Area Acres Suitable Nonsuitable 
Demaree Canyon 21,050 0 21,050 
Little Book Cliffs 26,525 , 0 26,525 
Black Ridge 

Canyons 18,143 19,595 4 590 
Black Ridge 

Canyons West 54,265 54,3425 673 
The Palisade 26,050 0 26,050 
Dominguez 

Canyon 75,800 73,888 © 2,245 
Sewemup Mesa 19,140 18,835 305 


@ Includes 2,035 acres in a triangular parcel between Black Ridge 
Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West which would be added 
to the designated wilderness area. 

b Includes 725 acres presently outside the WSA boundary which 
would be added to the designated wilderness area. 

© Includes 320 acres of a recently-acquired private inholding and 
13 acres presently outside the WSA boundary which would be 
added to the designated wilderness area. 


DEMAREE CANYON WSA 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness Alternative) 


Under the Proposed Action (No Wilderness Alternative), 
the entire WSA (21,050 acres) is recommended nonsuitable 
for wilderness. Under nonwilderness management, the WSA 
would be managed primarily for the production of oil and 
gas and coal. There are 22 existing oil and gas leases (totaling 
9,797 acres) and one coal lease (totaling 220 acres) in the 
Demaree Canyon WSA. It is projected that these leases 
will be developed and that additional oil and gas and coal 
leasing will take place. Development of the oil and gas 
and coal leases would result in a loss of wilderness 
characteristics throughout the entire WSA. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


Under the All Wilderness Alternative, the entire WSA 
(21,050 acres) would be recommended suitable for 
wilderness designation. The existing coal lease and 16 of 
the 22 existing oil and gas leases would be developed. The 
16 oil and gas leases were issued prior to the passage of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA) 
and, therefore, have development rights that predate 
wilderness rights. Surface disturbance (43 acres) and impacts 
from sights and sounds (2,880 acres) associated with 
development of pre-FLPMA leases would result in the loss 
of wilderness characteristics on 2,923 acres in the western 
half and in the northern portion of the WSA, impairing 
wilderness characteristics throughout the entire WSA. 


LITTLE BOOK CLIFFS WSA 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness Alternative) 


The entire WSA (26,525 acres) is recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness. Under nonwilderness manage- 
ment, the WSA would be managed primarily for oil and 
gas and coal production and as wild horse habitat. There 
are 29 existing oil and gas leases in the Little Book Cliffs 
WSA totaling 12,800 acres and 4 coal leases totaling 1,934 
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acres. It is projected that these leases will be developed 
and that additional oil and gas and coal leasing will take 
place. Surface disturbance (192 acres total) and impacts 
from the sights and sounds (16,800 acres) from development 
of oil and gas and coal leases would result in the loss of 
wilderness characteristics throughout the entire WSA. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


Under the All Wilderness Alternative, the entire WSA 
(26,525 acres) would be recommended suitable for 
wilderness designation. The 3 existing coal leases and 25 
pre-FLPMA oil and gas leases would be developed. Surface 
disturbance (92 acres) and sights and sounds within a quarter 
mile of development would impair wilderness characteristics 
on about 12,000 acres. 


BLACK RIDGE CANYONS/BLACK 
RIDGE CANYONS WEST WSAs 


Proposed Action (Combined WSAs) 


Under the Proposed Action, Black Ridge Canyons and 
Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs would be combined to 
form one wilderness area. Of the total surface acres within 
the WSAs (72,408 acres), 71,177 are recommended as 
suitable for wilderness designation, and 1,231 acres are 
recommended as nonsuitable. Another 2,760 acres in two 
parcels outside the WSA boundary are proposed to be added 
to the wilderness area for a total wilderness designation 
of 73,937 acres. The road separating the two WSAs would 
be closed and would become part of the combined unit, 
but the Black Ridge Hunter Access Road would remain 
open for recreational off-highway vehicle use. In Black Ridge 
Canyons, wilderness designation would provide long-term 
legislative protection on 18,545 acres. Wilderness values 
would not be protected on 1,050 acres. In Black Ridge 
Canyons West, wilderness designation would provide long- 
term legislative protection on 53,222 acres. Wilderness values 
would not be protected on 1,120 acres. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


Under the All Wilderness Alternative, Black Ridge 
Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West would remain 
as separate units and would not be combined. Both the 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA (18,143 acres) and the Black 
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Ridge Canyon West WSA (54,265 acres) would be 
recommended for wilderness designation. Both of the 
wilderness areas would be closed to recreational off-highway 
vehicle use, but the road separating the two WSAs would 
remain open to motorized use as it would not be a part 
of the wilderness areas. In Black Ridge Canyons, wilderness 
designation would provide long-term legislative protection 
on 15,903 acres. A total of 2,240 acres would not be 
protected. In Black Ridge Canyons West, wilderness 
designation would provide long-term protection on 51,545 
acres of the WSA. A total of 2,720 acres would not be 
protected. 


No Wilderness Alternative 


Under the No Wilderness Alternative, Black Ridge 
Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West would remain 
as separate units and would not be combined. Both the 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA (18,143 acres) and the Black 
Ridge Canyon West WSA (54,265 acres) would be 
recommended nonsuitable for wilderness designation. An 
area of 67,993 acres (17,733 in Black Ridge Canyons and 
50,260 in Black Ridge Canyons West) would be managed 
as the Black Ridge Recreation Lands. Ten miles of road 
and 1 mile of trail would be open to recreational off-highway 
vehicles in Black Ridge Canyons WSA, and 10 miles of 
roads and 5 miles of trails would be open in Black Ridge 
Canyons West WSA (this includes the boundary roads 
separating the WSAs which are presently open). In Black 
Ridge Canyons, management of 17,333 acres as Recreation 
Lands would protect about 12,000 acres. About 2,560 acres 
would be impaired by sights and sounds of motor vehicles 
and motorboats. In Black Ridge Canyons West, management 
of 50,260 acres as Recreation Land would protect about 
45,500 acres. About 4,320 acres would be impaired by motor 
vehicles and motorboats. 


THE PALISADE WSA 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness Alternative) 


The entire WSA (26,050 acres) is recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation. An area of 19,178 
acres centered on the narrow ridge-like butte called The 
Palisade and the escarpment extending to the west would 
be managed as an outstanding natural area (ONA) and 
area of critical environmental concern (ACEC). The entire 
ONA would be closed to recreational off-highway vehicles. 
The remainder of the WSA (6,872 acres) would be open 











to recreational off-highway vehicles traveling on 8 miles 
of existing trails. Proposed management inside tre ONA 
would protect the wilderness values of the narrow-ridge- 
like butte and ridge extending to the east but would not 
ensure long-term legislative protection. Recreational off- 
highway vehicles traveling on 8 miles of existing trails outside 
the ONA would result in the loss of wilderness characteristics 
on 2,560 acres. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


Under the All Wilderness Alternative, the entire WSA 
(26,050) acres would be recommended suitable for 
wilderness. The WSA would be closed to recreational off- 
highway vehicles. Wilderness designation would protect the 
WSA’s wilderness values and would enhance the ecotype’s 
representation in the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. It would also provide long-term protection of the 
WSA’s wilderness values. 


DOMINGUEZ CANYON 


Proposed Action 
(Partial Wilderness Alternative 1) 


Of the 75,800-acre WSA, 73,555 acres are recommended 
suitable and 2,245 acres are recommended nonsuitable for 
wilderness designation. Three-hundred-twenty acres of a 
private inholding recently acquired by BLM and 13 acres 
of roads (8 miles of roads) that were cherry-stemmed 
(excluded) during the wilderness inventory would be added 
to the wilderness for a total wilderness designation of 73,888 
acres. An estimated 7 earthen livestock reservoirs would 
be constructed on the portion of the WSA recommended 
suitable in the Dominguez Allotment in the Montrose 
District. A total of 3 surface acres would be disturbed by 
the 7 reservoirs. Bulldozers would be walked in to the 
reservoir sites off existing trails, temporarily disturbing 
approximately 5 miles. The entire acreage recommended 
suitable for wilderness designation would be closed to 
recreational off-highway vehicle use. Wilderness designation 
would provide long-term legislative protection and would 
enhance the ecotype’s representation in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System; however, wilderness values 
would be temporarily impaired on 4,500 acres within the 
WSA from construction of 7 reservoirs. 
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Partial Wilderness Alternative 2 


Of the 75,800-acre WSA, 56,305 would be recommended 
as suitable for wilderness designation and 19,495 acres would 
be recommended nonsuitable. Three hundred twenty acres 
of a recently-acquired private inholding and 13 acres outside 
the WSA boundary would be added to the proposed 
wilderness area for a total wilderness designation of 56,318 
acres (Map 2-32). As under the Proposed Action, 7 livestock 
reservoirs would be constructed in the suitable portion of 
the WSA in the Dominguez Allotment in the Montrose 
District. The entire acreage recommended suitable for 
wilderness designation would be closed to recreational off- 
highway vehicle use. 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except only 56,318 acres would be 
protected by long-term legislative protection. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


The entire WSA and 320 acres of a recently-acquired 
private inholding (76,120 acres) would be designated 
wilderness. As under the Proposed Action, 7 livestock 
reservoirs would be constructed in the Dominguez Allotment 
in the Montrose District. The entire acreage would be closed 
to recreational off-highway vehicles. Wilderness designation 
would provide protection on the entire area and would 
enhance the ecotype’s representation in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. As under the Proposed 
Action, wilderness values would be temporarily impaired 
on 4,500 acres from reservoir construction. 


No Wilderness Alternative 


The entire WSA (75,800 acres) would be recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation and managed for 
back-country recreation. A total of 12 livestock reservoirs 
would be constructed in Dominguez Allotment in the 
Montrose District. A total of 5 surface acres would be 
disturbed by the 12 reservoirs. In addition to the reservoirs, 
up to 2.5 miles of stock trails (2 acres), 2 miles of gap 
fence (3 acres), 1.5 miles of pipelines with 4 troughs (3 
acres), and 1 spring development (1 acre) would be 
constructed on this allotment. Bulldozers would be walked 
in to the reservoir sites off existing trails, temporarily 
disturbing approximately 10 miles. The entire WSA would 
continue to be closed to recreational off-highway vehicles. 
Managing the WSA to provide for back-country recreation 
would maintain wilderness characteristics on 70,000 acres 
of the WSA. However, long-term legislative protection of 
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these values would not be provided. Construction of the 
12 reservoirs would temporarily disturb about 14,000 acres, 
and permanently impair about 1,800 acres. 


SEWEMUP MESA WSA 


Proposed Action (Partial Wilderness) 


A total of 18,835 acres within the Sewemup Mesa WSA 
(19,140 acres) are recommended as suitable for wilderness 
designation. Three hundred five acres are recommended as 
nonsuitable to improve boundary identification. Wilderness 
designation of 18,835 acres would protect the wilderness 
values and enhance the ecotype’s representation in the 
National Wilderness Preservation System ane provide long- 
term legislative protection of wilderness values. Three 
hundred twenty acres recommended nonsu:tuble would not 
be protected. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


The entire WSA (19,140 acres) would be designated as 
wilderness. Wilderness designation impacts would be the 
same as those described for the Proposed Action except 
that wilderness designation would protect the entire 19,140- 
acre WSA. 


No Wilderness Alternative 


The entire WSA (19,140 acres) would be recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation. The top of the Mesa 
(about 13,000 acres) would be designated an outstanding 
natural area and managed to protect natural and scenic 
values. The WSA would not be added to the National 
Preservation System. Management of part of the WSA as 
an outstanding natural area would maintain the WSA’s 
wilderness values and protect other special features but would 
not provide long-term legislative protection. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE AND NEED 


The purpose of this final environmental impact statement 
(final EIS) is to analyze the environmental consequences 
of managing all, portions of, or expanded portions of seven 
wilderness study areas (WSAs) as wilderness or nonwil- 
derness. This information is needed to assist the Secretary 
of the Interior, the President, and ultimately Congress in 
deciding whether the WSAs should be designated wilderness 
or released and managed for resource values and uses other 
than wilderness. 


LOCATION 


The seven WSAs are located in west central Colorado 
in BLM’s Grand Junction Resource Area, Grand Junction 
District (Fig. 1-1). The Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 
includes land in the Moab (Utah) District, and the 
Dominguez Canyon and Sewemup Mesa WSAs include 
lands in the Montrose District. Acreage figures for the WSAs 
under study and the counties in which the WSAs are located 
are shown in Table 1-1. 


Table 1-1 
Summary of Wilderness Study Areas 


WSA Name WSA No. 
Demaree Canyon CO-070-009 
Little Book Cliffs CO-070-066 
Black Ridge Canyons CO-070-113 
Black Ridge CO-070-113A 
Canyons West UT-060-116/117 © 
The Palisade CO-070-132 
Dominguez Canyon CO-070-150 
CO-030-363 4 
Sewemup Mesa CO-070-176 
CO-030-310A 


TOTAL 





WSA 
Acreage County 
21,050 Garfield 
26,525 Mesa 
18,143 4 Mesa 
54,265 6 Mesa; 
Grand, Utah 
26,050 Mesa 
75,800 Mesa, Delta, 
Montrose 
19,140 Mesa, 
Montrose 
240,973 


4 In this wilderness final EIS, 7 acres underlying the Colorado River have been subtracted 


from the total acre count in the WSA. 


b In this wilderness final EIS, 25 acres underlying the Colorado River have been subtracted 


from the total acre count in the WSA. 


© This WSA includes 5,200 acres in Moab District (Utah). 
d This WSA includes 43,810 acres in Montrose District. 
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Wilderness Study Areas in the Grand Junction Resource Area 
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WILDERNESS REVIEW PROCESS 


This final EIS is an integral part of the BLM wilderness 
review process which was developed to implement Section 
603 of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
(FLPMA). This act directed the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) to inventory and study all public lands to identify 
lands suitable for inclusion in the National Wilderness 
Preservation System (NWPS) and then to report to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Interior and the President. The 
BLM wilderness review process has three phases: inventory, 
study, and reporting. 


INVENTORY 


The inventory phase required BLM to identify areas with 
wilderness characteristics, as defined in the Wilderness Act 
of 1964, and designate them as wilderness study areas. 
Guidelines for conducting the inventory phase were set forth 
primarily in the BLM’s Wilderness Inventory Handbook 
of 1978 (BLM 1978). A wilderness inventory was conducted 
in the Grand Junction Resource Area in 1978 and 1979. 
More than 420,000 acres were intensively inventoried during 
this period, and the field work was closely coordinated with 
the Moab, Utah, and Montrose, Colorado, Districts. This 
inventory was completed in November 1980 and docu- 
mented in the BLM publication Intensive Wilderness 
Inventory—Final Wilderness Study Areas (BLM 1980). 
Seven WSAs were identified containing 241,005 acres. 
Please note that in this wilderness final EIS, the total acreage 
of the WSAs has changed from 241,005 acres to 240,973 
acres. Thirty-two acres underlying the Colorado River 
counted as surface acres in the wilderness inventory have 
been subtracted from the total. Table 1-1 shows the WSAs 
and acreages. 


STUDY 


The study phase required BLM to study the WSAs to 
determine their suitability or nonsuitability for wilderness 
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WILDERNESS REVIEW PROCESS 


designation. In the Grand Junction Resource Area, the study 
was done as part of the land use planning process. During 
that process, conflicts between wilderness and other land 
uses were identified, and alternatives were proposed for 
resolving conflicts. The alternatives and their effects on 
wilderness and other resources were presented in the Draft 
Grand Junction Resource Management Plan and Environ- 
mental Impact Statement (RMP EIS). 


REPORTING 


The reporting phase requires the BLM to report the study 
findings in a wilderness study report and wilderness final 
environmental impact statement. Recommendations as to 
designation or nondesignation of each WSA are also included 
in these reports, which are to be forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Interior and on to the President by October 1991. 
The President then has two years to make his recommen- 
dations to Congress. Congress makes the ultimate decision 
on which WSAs will be designated wilderness. 


This document is the final wilderness environmental 
impact statement that will ultimately be forwarded to 
Congress along with the wilderness study report. 


SCOPING 


Early scoping identified 18 resources or resource activities 
that had the potential to be affected by wilderness 
designation. The impacts on these resources were determined 
to be issues that would be addressed in this EIS. Through 
additional scoping, the issues were refined for each WSA. 
It was determined that 9 of the 18 resources or resource 
activities would be affected by wilderness designation and 
9 would not (Table 1-2). 


Of the 9 resources or resource activities that would be 
affected, it was determined that 2 would be issues in all 
WSAs and 7 would be issues in some WSAs and not in 
others. Table 1-3 shows where they are issues and where 
they are not. 


a ee 





CHAPTER 1 


Table 1-2 
Resources and Resource Activities 
with Potential for Impacts 
Affected Not Affected 
Wilderness values Air quality 
Oil and gas exploration Water rights 
and development Soil erosion and slumping 
Coal exploration and development Water projects 
Paleontological excavations Locatable minerals 
and study Mineral materials 
Wildlife habitat and populations Woodland harvesting 
Livestock grazing Threatened and endangered 
Cultural resources species 
Recreation opportunities and use Wild horses 
Utility development 
Table 1-3 
Issues Analyzed by WSA 
Black 
Little Black Ridge 
Demaree Book Ridge Canyons The Dominguez Sewemup 
Impacts on Canyon’ Cliffs Canyons West Palisade Canyon Mesa 
Wilderness values x x X x x x x 
Oil and gas exploration x x 
and development 
Coal exploration and x x 
development 
Paleontological excavation Xx x X 
and study 
Wildlife habitat and Xx x x 
populations 
Livestock grazing Xx 
Cultural resources X x X X X x 
Recreation opportunities x x x X X x x 
and use 
Utility development X 
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ISSUES ADDRESSED BY WSA 


Demaree Canyon WSA 
Issues Analyzed in Detail 


The following issues are analyzed in detail for Demaree 
Canyon WSA in Chapter 4: 


- Impacts on Wilderness Values 

- Impacts on Oil and Gas Development and 
Exploration 

- Impacts on Coal Exploration and Development 

- Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Populations 

- Impacts on Cultural Resources 

- Impacts on Recreation Opportunities and Use 


Issues Eliminated from Detailed Analysis 


The following issues were eliminated from detailed 
analysis in Chapter 4 for Demaree Canyon WSA for the 
reasons given. They will not be analyzed further. 


Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and 
Study. The potential to find significant fossils in Demaree 
Canyon WSA is low. Significant fossils occur only in the 
Morrison and Wasatch Formations. Neither formation is 
present in the Demaree Canyon WSA. 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing. Management of 
livestock in Little Book Cliffs WSA would be no different 
with or without wilderness. Under wilderness management, 
the Wilderness Act and BLM’s Wilderness Management 
Policy (BLM 1981) would allow livestock grazing 
established prior to wilderness designation to continue. The 
final allocation of AUMs for livestock made in the Grand 
Junction RMP would not change. 


Maintenance of existing facilities and improvements 
would be allowed; no new improvements are projected for 
construction. The small amount of motorized vehicle use 
to monitor and move livestock would continue where no 
practical alternatives exist, subject to reasonable regulation. 


Impacts on Utility Development. There are no utility 
development proposals in this WSA. 
Little Book Cliffs WSA 
Issues Analyzed in Detail 

The following issues are analyzed in detail in Chapter 
4 for Little Book Cliffs WSA: 


- Impacts on Wilderness Values 

- Impacts on Oil and Gas Development and 
Exploration 

- Impacts on Coal Exploration and Development 
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SCOPING 


- Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Populations 
- Impacts on Cultural Resources 
- Impacts on Recreation Opportunities and Use 


Issues Eliminated from Detailed Analysis 


The following issues were eliminated from detailed 
analysis in Chapter 4 for Little Book Cliffs WSA for the 
reasons given. They will not be analyzed further. 


Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and 
Study. The potential to find significant fossils in Little 
Book Cliffs WSA is low. Significant fossils occur only in 
the Morrison and Wasatch Formations. Neither formation 
is present in the Little Book Cliffs WSA. 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing. Management of 
livestock in Little Book Cliffs WSA would be no different 
with or without wilderness. Under wilderness management, 
the Wilderness Act and BLM’s Wilderness Management 
Policy would allow livestock grazing established prior to 
wilderness designation to continue. The final allocation of 
AUMs for livestock made in the Grand Junction RMP would 
not change. 


Maintenance of existing facilities and improvements 
would be allowed; no new improvements are projected for 
construction. The small amount of motorized vehicle use 
to monitor and move livestock would continue where no 
practical alternatives exist, subject to reasonable regulation. 


Impacts on Utility Development. There are no utility 
development proposals in this WSA. 


Black Ridge Canyons 
Issues Analyzed in Detail 


The following issues are analyzed in detail in Chapter 
4 for Black Ridge Canyons WSA: 


- Impacts on Wilderness Values 

- Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and Study 
- Impacts on Cultural Resources 

- Impacts on Recreation Opportunities and Use 


Issues Eliminated from Detailed Analysis 


The following issues were eliminated from detailed 
analysis in Chapter 4 for the Black Ridge Canyons WSA 
for the reasons given. They will not be analyzed further. 


Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration and Develop- 
ment. Black Ridge Canyons WSA does not contain a 
valuable oil and gas resource. There are no existing oil and 
gas leases in this WSA. According to the Grand Junction 
RMP, this WSA would remain closed to oil and gas 
exploration and development regardless of wilderness 
designation. Therefore, the impact of wilderness designation 
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on oil and gas exploration and development is not an issue 
in this WSA. 


Impacts on Coal Exploration and Develop- 
ment. Black Ridge Canyons WSA does not contain a 
valuable coal resource. There are no existing leases, and 
none are projected because the WSA has low coal 
development potential. Therefore, the impact of wilderness 
designation on coal exploration and development is not an 
issue in this WSA. 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing. Management of 
livestock in Black Ridge Canyons WSA would continue 
with or without wilderness. Under wilderness management, 
the Wilderness Act and BLM’s Wilderness Management 
Policy would allow livestock grazing established prior to 
wilderness designation to continue. The final allocation of 
AUMs for livestock made in the Grand Junction RMP would 
not change. 


Maintenance of existing facilities and improvements 
would be allowed, and no new improvements are projected 
for construction. The use of motorized vehicles for range 
operations would continue to be allowed on existing trails 
following wilderness designation where no practical 
alternatives exist, subject to reasonable regulation. 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Popula- 
tions. Wildlife would not be affected by wilderness 
designation. Wildlife management actions would be the same 
with or without wilderness designation. There are no wildlife 
projects expected in this WSA, and limited motorized access 
to manage bighorn sheep would be allowed under either 
form of management. Under nonwilderness management, 
the minor resource management actions projected to occur 
would not impact wildlife. Two projected paleontological 
excavations would use hand tools and nonmechanized 
equipment to remove fossils. Excavations would be 
prohibited in bighorn sheep wintering areas and near raptor 
nests during critical times of year. Wildlife would also be 
protected under nonwilderness management by limiting 
recreational off-highway vehicle use and by prohibiting oil 
and gas leasing and development as approved in the Grand 
Junction RMP. 


Impacts on Utility Development. 
development proposals in this WSA. 


There are no utility 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 
Issues Analyzed in Detail 


The following issues are analyzed in detail in Chapter 
4 for Black Ridge Canyons West WSA: 


- Impacts on Wilderness Values 
- Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and Study 
- Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Populations 
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- Impacts on Cultural Resources 
- Impacts on Recreation Opportunities and Use 
- Impacts on Utility Development 


Issues Eliminated from Detailed Analysis 


The following issues were eliminated from detailed 
analysis in Chapter 4 for Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 
for the reasons given. They will not be analyzed further. 


Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration and Develop- 
ment. Black Ridge Canyons West WSA does not contain 
a valuable oil and gas resource. There are no existing oil 
and gas leases in this WSA, and none are projected because 
of the low development potential for this mineral. Therefore, 
the impact of wilderness designation on oil and gas 
exploration and development is not an issue in this WSA. 


Impacts on Coal Exploration and Develop- 
ment. Black Ridge Canyons West WSA does not contain 
a valuable coal resource. There are no existing coal leases 
in this WSA, and none are projected because the WSA 
has low coal development potential. Therefore, the impact 
of wilderness designation on coal exploration and 
development is not an issue in this WSA. 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing. Livestock would not 
be affected by wilderness designation. Under wilderness 
management, the Wilderness Act and BLM’s Wilderness 
Management Policy would allow livestock grazing 
established prior to wilderness designation to continue. 


Maintenance of existing facilities and improvements 
would be allowed, and no new improvements are projected 
for construction. The use of motorized vehicles to monitor 
and move livestock would continue to be allowed on existing 
trails following wilderness designation where no practical 
alternatives exist, subject to resonable regulation. 


The Mountain Island Ranch would continue to be grazed 
using holistic resource management methods with or without 
wilderness designation. However, 14,777 acres containing 
cryptogamic soils would not be grazed under wilderness 
management This is not considered a livestock grazing issue 
because livestock AUMs and livestock numbers would 
remain the same with or without wilderness designation. 
The final allocation of AUMs for livestock were made in 
the Grand Junction RMP. 


The Palisade WSA 
Issues Analyzed in Detail 


The following issues are analyzed in detail in Chapter 
4 for The Palisade WSA: 


- Impacts on Wilderness Values 
- Impacts on Cultural Resources 
- Impacts on Recreation Opportunities and Use 





Issues Eliminated from Detailed Analysis 


The following issues were eliminated from detailed 
analysis in Chapter 4 for The Palisade WSA. They will 
not be analyzed further. 


Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration and Develop- 
ment. The Palisade WSA does not contain a valuable 
oil and gas resource. There are six existing oil and gas leases 
in this WSA, but none are projected for development because 
development potential for this mineral is low. This area 
would not be developed for oil and gas regardless of 
wilderness designation. Therefore, the impact of wilderness 
designation on oil and gas exploration and development 
is not an issue in this WSA. 


Impacts on Coal Exploration and Develop- 
ment. The Palisade WSA does not contain a valuable 
coal resource. There are no existing coal leases, and none 
are projected because of the low development potential. 
Therefore, the impact of wilderness designation on coal 
exploration and development is not an issue in this WSA. 


Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and 
Study. The potential to find significant fossils in The 
Palisade WSA is low. Significant fossils occur in the Morrison 
and Wasatch Formations. Neither formation is present in 
The Palisade WSA. 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Popula- 
tions. Wildlife would not be affected by wilderness 
designation in the Palisade WSA because wildlife 
management actions would be the same with or without 
wilderness designation A water guzzler planned under 
nonwilderness management would also be allowed under 
wilderness management because it would enhance wildlife. 
The guzzler would be placed in lower Bull Draw to try 
to reduce the number of deer killed while crossing U‘S. 
Highway 141 to water at West Creek. There would be 
no impacts on wildlife from other resource development, 
as none is projected. 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing. Management of 
livestock in The Palisade WSA would be the same with 
or without wilderness designation except for regulation of 
motorized use. Under wilderness management, the 
Wilderness Act and BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy 
would allow livestock grazing established prior to wilderness 
designation to continue. The final allocation of AUMs for 
livestock made in the Grand Junction RMP would not 
change. 


Maintenance of existing facilities and improvements 
would be allowed. The use of motorized vehicles would 
continue to be allowed on existing trails subject to reasonable 
regulation. No new range improvements are projected. 
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SCOPING 


Impacts on Utility Development. There are no utility 
development proposals in this WSA. 


Dominguez Canyon WSA 
Issues Analyzed in Detail 


The following issues are analyzed in detail in Chapter 
4 for Dominguez Canyons WSA: 


- Impacts on Wilderness Values 

- Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and Study 
- Impacts on Livestock Grazing 

- Impacts on Cultural Resources 

- Impacts on Recreation Opportunities and Use 


Issues Eliminated from Detailed Analysis 


The following issues were eliminated from detailed 
analysis in Chapter 4 for Dominguez Canyon WSA. They 
will not be analyzed further. 


Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration and Develop- 
ment. The Dominguez Canyon WSA does not contain 
a valuable oil and gas resource. There are no existing oil 
and gas leases in this WSA, and none are projected because 
development potential for this mineral is low. This area 
would not be developed for oil and gas with or without 
wilderness designation. Therefore, the impact of wilderness 
designation on oil and gas exploration and development 
is not an issue in this WSA. 


Impacts on Coal Exploration and Develop- 
ment. The Dominguez Canyon WSA does not contain 
a valuable coal resource. There are no existing coal leases, 
and none are projected because this WSA has low coal 
development potential. Therefore, the impact of wilderness 
designation on coal exploration and development is not an 
issue in this WSA. 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Popula- 
tions. Wildlife would not be affected by wilderness 
designation in the Dominguez Canyon WSA with or without 
wilderness designation. The only activities projected with 
potential to affect wildlife are one paleontological excavation 
using mechanized equipment and recreational off-highway 
vehicle use on 1 mile of trail. Activities associated with 
the paleontological excavation would be temporary (a few 
days) and would not affect wildlife. Recreational off-highway 
vehicles on the 1 mile of trail would be on the periphery 
of the WSA and would have little if any affect on wildlife 
within the WSA. 


Impacts on Utility Development. 
development proposals in this WSA. 


There are no utility 
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Sewemup Mesa WSA 
Issues Analyzed in Detail 


The following issues are analyzed in detail in Chapter 
4 for Sewemup Mesa WSA: 


- Impacts on Wilderness Values 
- Impacts on Recreation Opportunities and Use 


Issues Eliminated from Detailed Analysis 


The following issues were eliminated from detailed 
analysis in Chapter 4 for Sewemup Mesa WSA. They will 
not be analyzed further. 


Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration and Develop- 
ment. Sewemup Mesa WSA does not contain a valuable 
oil and gas resource. There are eight existing oil and gas 
leases in this WSA, but none are projected for development 
because development potential for this mineral is low. This 
area would not be developed for oil and gas regardless of 
wilderness designation. Therefore, the impact of wilderness 
designation on oil and gas exploration and development 
is not an issue in this WSA. 


Impacts on Coal Exploration and Develop- 
ment. Sewemup Mesa WSA does not contain a valuable 
coal resource. There are no existing coal leases present, and 
none are projected because the WSA has low coal 
development potential. Therefore, the impact of wilderness 
designation on coal exploration and development is not an 
issue in this WSA. 


Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and 
Study. The potential to find significant fossils in Sewemup 
Mesa WSA is low. Significant fossils occur in the Morrison 
and Wasatch Formations. Neither formation is present in 
the Sewemup Mesa WSA. 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing. Management of 
livestock in Sewemup Mesa WSA would be no different 
with or without wilderness designation except for regulation 
of motorized use. Under wilderness management, the 
Wilderness Act and BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy 
would allow livestock grazing established prior to wilderness 
designation to continue. The final allocation of AUMs for 
livestock made in the Grand Junction RMP would not 
change. 


Maintenance of existing facilities and improvements 
would be allowed. The use of motorized vehicles would 
continue to be allowed on existing trails subject to reasonable 
regulation. No new range improvements are projected. 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Popula- 
tions. Wildlife management actions and impacts would 
be the same with or without wilderness designation in 
Sewemup Mesa WSA. No activities affecting wildlife are 
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projected. Impacts from other resource management would 
be the same with or without wilderness designation because 
no projects are planned for management of other resources. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources. The inaccessibility 
of the area to vehicles, low potential of surface disturbance 
from resource development, and the isolation of the area 
create a situation where it is unlikely that cultural resources 
would be impacted with or without wilderness designation. 
In addition, the WSA would be closed to recreational off- 
highway vehicles with or without wilderness designation, 
which would reduce opportunities for vandalism and 
unauthorized collection of cultural resources. Most 
vandalism and unauthorized collections occur within one- 
half mile of roads and trails. 


Impacts on Utility Development. There are no utility 
development proposals for this WSA. 


ISSUES ELIMINATED FROM DETAILED 
ANALYSIS IN ALL WSAs 


The following resources and resource activities would not 
be affected regardless of wilderness designation either because 
they are not present in any of the WSAs or because the 
impacts would be no different under either form of 
management. The impacts of these resources have been 
dropped from detailed analysis in Chapter 4 of this EIS. 
The reasons for this decision are given in the discussions 
that follow. 


Impacts on Air Quality 


Air quality was not considered an issue in this EIS because 
air quality impacts would be minor. With or without 
wilderness designation, air quality standards set by the state 
could not be violated. Under the Clean Air Act (as amended, 
1977), public lands were given Class II air quality 
Classification, which allows moderate deterioration 
associated with moderate, well-controlled industrial and 
population growth. The BLM will manage designated 
wilderness areas as Class II unless they are reclassified by 
the state as a result of the procedures prescribed in the 
Clean Air Act. 


Some short-term localized impacts would occur regardless 
of wilderness designation. In Demaree Canyon and Little 
Book Cliffs WSAs, fugitive dust would be emitted from 
development of oil and gas leases. These emissions would 
occur regardless of wilderness designation because wilderness 
designation could not stop development of 16 existing leases 
having valid existing rights. While oil and gas development 
would be greater under nonwilderness than wilderness 
management of these WSAs, the overall effect would still 








be minor because existing air quality standards for these 
areas could not be violated. Air quality classifications are 
set by the states as mandated by the Clean Air Act. BLM 
must manage its lands in ways that do not violate these 
standards. 


Fugitive dust emissions from other activities such as 
increased off-highway vehicle use also would be greater 
under nonwilderness management in all of the WSAs. 
However, these emissions would also be limited by the air 
quality classification standards set for these areas and thus 
would be minor. 


Impacts on Water Rights 


Concerns were raised regarding how water rights would 
be affected by wilderness designation or nondesignation. This 
concern resulted, in part, from the uncertainty as to whether 
or not water rights for wilderness were reserved when 
Congress created the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. On July 26, 1988, the Attorney General concurred 
with the Department of the Interior Solicitors’ opinion that 
Congress did not intend to reserve federal water rights for 
wilderness purposes when it created the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. The issue is not an environmental issue 
appropriate for analysis in this EIS but rather a legal matter 
separate from the environmental review process. For these 
reasons, the issue was dropped from further analysis. 


Impacts on Soil Erosion and Slumping 


Soil erosion and slumping was not considered an issue 
for this EIS because soil impacts would be minor. Restrictions 
would be placed on surface-disturbing activities regardless 
of wilderness designation. These restrictions, such as no 
surface occupancy on slopes over 40 percent, are intended 
to protect the soils from any serious erosion and slumping. 
Limiting surface disturbing activities and prohibiting surface 
occupancy on about 2,500 acres in Demaree Canyon WSA 
having high slump hazard would minimize erosion and 
slumping in that area. 


Impacts on Water Projects 


Wilderness designation would not affect water projects 
in any of the WSAs. No water projects are proposed or 
projected in Demaree Canyon, Little Book Cliffs, Black 
Ridge Canyons, Black Ridge Canyons West, and The 
Palisade WSAs. 


A reservoir project, which was being considered in the 
Dominguez Canyon WSA by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
has been dropped. In a July 1986 letter to BLM, the Bureau 
of Reclamation stated that “No funding to continue planning 
is expected in the near future. At the present time, there 
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ISSUES ELIMINATED 


is a regional surplus of power, and the Dominguez Project 
would not be needed until the power it produces would 
be marketable. The M&I [municipal and industrial] water 
plan would not be revived unless there were commitments 
for large amounts of water. Potential future M&I shortages 
in the immediate area could be served from smaller scale 
projects.” 


A local citizen’s group is interested in promoting the 
development of this project as a privately-funded reservoir. 
Although this group is seeking potential funding sources 
for development, the economic feasibility of the project has 
not been demonstrated. In view of the lack of demonstrated 
demand and economic feasibility, the Dominguez reservoir 
project is not expected to be developed regardless of 
wilderness designation; therefore, impacts on water projects 
are not analyzed in detail in this document. 


The proposed Sinbad Valley Salinity Control Project 
which would be constructed just outside the Sewemup Mesa 
WSA near the northwestern boundary would not be affected 
by wilderness designation. 


Impacts on Locatable Mineral Exploration and 
Development 


Exploration and development of locatable minerals was 
not considered an issue for this EIS because locatable 
minerals are not projected to be mined with or without 
wilderness designation. Based on reports prepared by the 
Bureau of Land Management (1984a and 1984b) and the 
U.S. Geological Survey (1987, 1988a, 1988b), the potential 
for valuable discoveries is low in all of the WSAs except 
Black Ridge Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West. 


According to the U. S. Geological Survey (1987), the 
Black Ridge Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs 
have a high resource potential for placer deposits along the 
Colorado. However, these placer deposits would not be 
developed with or without wilderness designation. The area 
in which the placer deposits occur is presently withdrawn 
to mineral location to protect the wild and scenic values 
along the river, and therefore no claims may be filed. The 
area will remain withdrawn regardless of wilderness 
designation. There are no existing placer claims in the 
withdrawn area. 


Locatable minerals in the remaining WSAs are considered 
to have low resource potential, and development potential 
is also considered low. The existing mining claims in these 
WSAs are not projected for development given the low 
development potential. 
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Impacts on Mineral Materials Sales 


The opportunity to sell mineral materials under wilderness 
management was not considered an issue because these 
minerals are not known to occur in significant quantities 
in any of the WSAs and are much more abundant elsewhere 
in the resource area. With or without wilderness designation, 
it is projected that mineral materials would not be sold 
given the low development potential of these minerals in 
the WSAs. 


Based on reports prepared by the Bureau of Land 
Management (1984a and 1984b), the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
(1987), and U. S. Geological Survey (1983a, 1983b, 1983c, 
and 1983d), the potential for valuable discoveries is low 
in all of the WSAs. 


Impacts on Woodland Harvesting 


Woodland harvesting was not considered an issue because 
woodlands would not be harvested in any of the WSAs 
with or without wilderness designation. Under wilderness 
designation, the woodlands would not be harvested because 
harvesting would impair wilderness characteristics. 


Under nonwilderness management, the woodlands would 
not be harvested for the following reasons: The woodlands 
in Demaree Canyon and Sewemup Mesa WSAs are 
inaccessible. The woodlands in Little Book Cliffs and The 
Palisade WSAs are not as productive and would not be 
as economical to harvest as woodlands elsewhere in the 
resource area. Harvesting in Black Ridge Canyons and Black 
Ridge Canyons West WSAs would be incompatible with 
preserving and enhancing recreational and natural values, 
and harvesting in Dominguez Canyon WSA would be 
incompatible with back-country recreation and protection 
of scenic values. 


Impacts on Threatened and Endangered Habitat and 
Populations 


Impacts on threatened and endangered plant and animal 
species was not considered an issue in this EIS because 
the species present would not be affected. This conclusion 
is supported by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife determination 
of no effect (see letter 3, Chapter 5). 


Threatened or endangered species are known to occur 
in all WSAs (see Table 1-4). In the Demaree Canyon and 
Little Book Cliffs WSAs, the oil and gas development that 
would occur with or without wilderness designation would 
not have a significant effect on the bald eagle, peregrine 
falcon, and ferruginous hawk. No nest sites are known. 
Although these areas are used during migration or as hunting 
territories, prey populations would not be significantly 
affected. In the Black Ridge Canyons, Black Ridge Canyons 
West, Dominguez Canyon, and Sewemup Mesa WSAs, 
activities permitted under nonwilderness management would 
be similar to those under wilderness management. These 
activities, which would be designed to preserve and enhance 
recreation values, would not affect the raptors and 
endangered fish present. In The Palisade WSA, management 
as an outstanding natural area would provide a similar level 
of protection as wilderness protection for the peregrine 
falcon. 


In addition, under wilderness or nonwilderness manage- 
ment, applicable laws and policies would protect any 
threatened and endangered plant or animal species present 
in all WSAs. Surveys would be conducted prior to initiating 
any surface-disturbing activities, and any species found would 
be protected by law. Potentially-disturbing activities would 
require an environmental assessment, which would invoke 
the applicable laws and protective policies. 
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Table 1-4 
Threatened and Endangered Species 


Wilderness Study Areas 
Little Black 
Species Demaree Book Black Ridge The Dominguez Sewemup 
Canyon’ Cliffs Ridge West Palisade | Canyon Mesa 

Bald eagle (E) X x X X X x xX 
Peregrine falcon (E) x X X X 
Ferruginous hawk (O) X 
Colorado River 

squawfish (E) x Xx 
Humpback chub (E) X X 
Bonytailed chub (E) x X 
Razorback sucker (O) X Xx 
Uinta Basin 

hookless cactus (T) X 
Spineless hedgehog 

cactus (E) x 


Notes: (E) - Endangered Species 


(T) - Threatened and Endangered Species 
(O) - Other. Federal Category 2 species (appropriateness for listing is suggested by present 


knowledge) 
Impacts on Wild Horses 


Impacts on wild horses was not considered an issue for 
this EIS because wild horses within the Little Book Cliffs 
WSA (the only place where wild horses occur in the resource 
area) would not be affected by wilderness designation. 
Management would be the same with or without wilderness 
designation. 


The wild horses also would not be affected by management 
within the WSA under nonwilderness management. Oil, 
gas, and coal development have the potential to impact 
the horses within the WSA under all alternatives. Under 
wilderness or nonwilderness management, development of 
pre-FLPMA oil and gas leases would change the range from 
its present natural setting to a more developed landscape 
of oil wells but would not affect the horse herd. The wild 
horses would be protected by seasonal limitations placed 
on oil and gas activities in Coal Canyon where the horses 
winter and foal (Appendix B). These limitations would 
protect the wild horses from human harassment during the 
critical wintering and foaling period. 


Mining of three pre-F LPMA coal leases, which are located 
within the WSA boundary, would affect the horse herd. 
But the effects would be the same with or without wilderness 
because the leases have the potential to be mined regardless 


of wilderness designation. Most of the surface disturbance 
and associated human activity that would affect the wild 
horses would come from outside the WSA boundary. 
According to a mine plan submitted by Pitkin Iron 
Corporation, a holder of two of the leases, their surface 
facilities would be located outside the WSA boundary but 
inside the wild horse range in Coal Canyon, which is the 
wintering and foaling area. Only about 20 acres of coal 
refuse disposal area would be located inside the WSA 
boundary. This coal mining activity, most of which would 
be located outside the WSA boundary, would reduce the 
Little Book Cliff Wild Horse habitat by an estimated 1,240 
acres and the carrying capacity of the range by 12 horses. 
The net result would be the wild horse range would be 
managed to accommodate a wild horse herd of 53 to 113 
horses rather than the approved 65-125 horses. On average, 
this would mean a 15 percent reduction in the wild horse 
herd. This mining would occur regardless of wilderness 
designation. The third lease, owned by Powderhorn Coal 
Company, would be mined from the existing Cameo facility, 
also outside the WSA boundary. Any additional leases issued 
inside the WSA should it not be designated wilderness would 
be mined using either the Coal Canyon or Cameo Mine 
facilities. 
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RELATION OF FINAL 
WILDERNESS EIS TO THE 
GRAND JUNCTION RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT PLAN 


A relationship exists between this wilderness final EIS 
and the Grand Junction Resource Management Plan (RMP). 
This wilderness final EIS was developed in association with 
the RMP. The RMP consists of three documents: a draft 
environmental impact statement, a final environmental 
impact statement, and an approved resource management 
plan/record of decision (RMP/ROD). The relation of this 
wilderness final EIS to these three documents is explained 
below. 


DRAFT RMP EIS 


The Draft Grand Junction Resource Management Plan 
and Environmental Impact Statement (draft RMP EIS) 
published in March 1986 (BLM 1985a) contained the 
wilderness draft EIS. The main body of the draft RMP 
EIS contained four alternatives for managing the resources 
in the Grand Junction Resource Area. Appendix I in the 
draft RMP EIS contained a wilderness technical supplement. 
Appendix I addressed a Maximum Wilderness Alternative 
and a Manageability Alternative in addition to those covered 
in the main body and included the environmental impacts 
of such management. Appendix I also contained a section 
describing alternative management of the recommended 
WSAs should they not be designated wilderness (pp. 405- 
410). 


FINAL RMP EIS 


The final RMP EIS was published in November 1986 
(BLM 1985b). The final RMP EIS did not serve as the 
final wilderness EIS. The final RMP EIS brought forward 
wilderness recommendations made in the draft RMP EIS 
with a few modifications. Two changes were made to the 
wilderness recommendations in the final RMP EIS based 
on public comment: 


- Inthe Dominguez Canyon WSA, an expanded Partial 
Wilderness Alternative (73,555 acres) was added. 


- In the Palisade WSA, the outstanding natural area 
under the Proposed Action increased from 1,920 acres 
to 19,178 acres (almost 75 percent of the WSA). 


APPROVED RMP/ROD 


The approved RMP and record of decision (approved 
RMP/ROD) was published in January 1987 (BLM 1987a). 
The approved RMP/ROD brought forward wilderness 
recommendations from the final RMP EIS. The approved 
RMP/ROD made decisions about management of resources 
in the areas recommended wilderness and nonwilderness 
but did not make decisions about wilderness designation. 


WILDERNESS FINAL EIS 


This wilderness final EIS contains recommendations made 
in the draft RMP EIS, as changed in the final RMP EIS. 
The WSAs recommended suitable for wilderness designation 
in this wilderness final EIS have not changed from the 
approved Grand Junction RMP/ROD. However, the 
number of acres recommended suitable in Dominguez 
Canyon WSA and the Black Ridge Canyons WSAs have 
changed. In Dominguez Canyon WSA, 320 acres of a private 
inholding recently acquired by BLM were added to the acres 
proposed for wilderness. In Black Ridge Canyons and Black 
Ridge Canyons West WSAs, 32 acres of Colorado River 
were subtracted from the total acres shown in the approved 
RMP/ROD for the combined WSAs (7 acres in Black Ridge 
Canyons WSA and 25 acres in Black Ridge Canyons West 
WSA). These acres, which were included in the total acres 
recommended nonsuitable, were dropped from the total 
acreage count because they are riverbed underlying the 
Colorado River over which BLM has no management 
control. 


In addition to wilderness recommendations, this 
wilderness final EIS contains scenarios of management 
actions for resources other than wilderness. These 
management actions are from the the approved Grand 
Junction RMP/ROD, pages 405-410 of the draft RMP 
EIS, and from projections made about possible future 
activities. It must be noted that some actions being projected 
are made only for analysis purposes, however, and that they 
are not being proposed at this time. 


The Proposed Actions in this wilderness final EIS tier 
to the approved Grand Junction RMP. Management 
decisions made in the approved Grand Junction RMP are 
carried forward into this wilderness final EIS and expanded 
on where necessary. 






































OTHER CHANGES MADE FROM 
DRAFT TO FINAL WILDERNESS 
EIS 


In addition to the changes discussed in the previous 
sections, this wilderness final EIS contains changes not 
included in any of the previous documents: 


- Portions of the Manageability and Maximum 
Wilderness Alternatives (Appendix I of draft RMP EIS) 
have been incorporated into the All Wilderness 
Alternative, Partial Wilderness Alternative, and the 
Proposed Action in this wilderness final EIS. 


- The alternative management described in Appendix 
I for each of the WSAs recommended for wilderness 
has become the No Wilderness Alternatives in this final 
EIS should the WSAs not be designated wilderness. 


- The latest and most accurate mineral lease and mining 
claim status has been added to this final EIS. At the 
time the draft RMP EIS was published, most of the 
Demaree Canyon and Little Book Cliff WSAs were 
under oil and gas leases. Many of these leases have 
expired, including a pre-FLPMA lease (120 acres) in 
The Palisade WSA. 


- Range projects have been added in the Dominguez 
Canyon WSA in this final EIS for purposes of 
environmental analysis. These range projects were not 
included in any of the previous documents. 


- The effects of wilderness designation on paleonto- 
logical resources in Black Ridge Canyons, Black Ridge 
Canyons West, and Dominguez WSAs (areas having 
a high potential for producing significant fossils) have 
been added in this final EIS. The effects of wilderness 
designation on paleontological resources were not 
included in any of the previous documents. 


ALTERNATIVES CONSIDERED 
BUT ELIMINATED FROM 
DETAILED ANALYSIS 


In studying the WSAs, various alternatives were 
considered but dropped from further analysis. These 
alternatives and the reasons for not pursuing them are 
described below. 


OTHER CHANGES 


DEMAREE AND LITTLE BOOK CLIFFS 
WSAs 


Partial wilderness alternatives to eliminate oil and gas 
conflicts were considered but were determined to be 
impractical because existing roads and pipelines frequently 
extend beyond pre-FLPMA lease boundaries. 


THE PALISADE WSA 


A No Wilderness Alternative 2 was considered in this 
document but later dropped for The Palisade WSA. The 
No Wilderness Alternative 2 was the Proposed Action for 
The Palisade WSA in the draft RMP EIS. It recommended 
1,920 acres be designated an outstanding natural area (ONA) 
rather than 19,178 acres as designated in the approved RMP 
ROD. Management actions precluding any surface- 
disturbing activities such as off-highway vehicle use and 
energy and mineral development under the smaller ONA 
designation were exactly the same as those proposed under 
the larger ONA designation. Therefore, both alternatives 
were determined to provide essentially the same protection 
of these values. 


A partial wilderness alternative (based on the ONA) was 
also considered but dropped from further consideration. A 
partial wilderness alternative would involve essentially the 
same management and environmental impacts as the 
Proposed Action. Since the wilderness qualities of the ONA 
would be equally protected under both wilderness or 
nonwilderness, a partial wilderness alternative was not 
analyzed in this EIS. 
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CHAPTER 2 
ALTERNATIVES INCLUDING THE PROPOSED ACTION 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter presents the Proposed Action and 
Alternatives for each WSA. The Proposed Action varies 
by WSA. For three WSAs, the Proposed Action is to 
recommend the total acreage as nonsuitable for wilderness 
designation; for four WSAs, it is to recommend a portion 
of the total acreage suitable and a portion nonsuitable (Table 
2-1). 


This chapter also describes management actions under 
each alternative for each WSA. These actions are based 
on decisions made in the approved Grand Junction Resource 
Management Plan (RMP) and also on projections of future 
activities. The projections are believed to represent 
reasonable patterns of activities which could occur under 
wilderness or nonwilderness management. 


DESCRIPTION OF ALTERNATIVES 
BY WSA 


DEMAREE CANYON WILDERNESS 
STUDY AREA 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness) 
Wilderness Recommendations 


The entire WSA (21,050 acres) is recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation (Map 2-1). 


Table 2-1 
Proposed Action by Wilderness Study Area 


Wilderness Study Area Total Acres 


Demaree Canyon 21,050 
Little Book Cliffs 26,525 
Black Ridge Canyons 18,143 
Black Ridge Canyons West 54,265 
The Palisade 26,050 
Dominguez Canyon 75,800 
Sewemup Mesa 19,140 


Acres Acres 

Recommended Recommended 
Suitable Nonsuitable 

0 21,050 

0 26,525 

19,595 4 590 

54,342 6 673 

0 26,050 

73,888 © 2,245 

18,835 305 


4 Includes 2,035 acres in a triangular parcel between Black Ridge Canyons and 
Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs which would be added to the designated 


wilderness area. 


b Includes 725 acres presently outside the WSA boundary which would be added 


to the designated wilderness area. 


© Includes 320 acres of a recently-acquired private inholding and 13 acres presently 
outside the WSA boundary which would be added to the designated wilderness 


area. 
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Map 2-1 
Proposed Action (No Wilderness) 
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Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The area would be open to prospecting and location. 
There are no known locatable minerals or existing claims 
in the WSA. It is projected that little if any prospecting 
and attendant surface disturbance would occur, and no valid 
claims would be filed. 


Oil and Gas Management Actions 


It is projected that the 22 existing leases in the Demaree 
Canyon WSA totaling 9,797 acres (Map 2-2) would be 
developed. Of these leases, 16 were issued prior to the passage 
of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA) 
and 6 were issued after. It is projected that 8 new oil and 
gas wells, 8 miles of new roads, and 6 miles of new pipeline 
would be approved for development of these leases with 
a projected disturbance of 61 acres. 


It is also projected that the remaining 11,253 acres in 
the WSA would be leased. Of this, only about 4,500 acres 
would be developed because about 6,800 acres would be 
leased with the RMP no surface occupancy stipulation. It 
is estimated that 4 new wells, 4 miles of roads, and 3 miles 
of pipeline would be approved for development of these 
new leases over the next 20 years resulting in an additional 
disturbance of 30 acres. 


Development of the entire WSA is projected to include 
12 new oil and gas wells, 12 miles of new road, and 9 
miles of new pipelines with a total projected disturbance 
of 91 acres. This disturbance would be distributed throughout 
the existing leases and new lease areas where steep slopes 
are not present. Projections are based on the assumption 
that an average of 1 new well per 2 sections would be 
drilled on the 9,797 acres under lease and also on the 4,500 
acres available for development of new leases. Disturbance 
projections are based on 2.5 acres of disturbance per well 
site, 3.6 acres per well for road disturbance, and 1.5 acres 
per well for pipeline disturbance. 


A low level of development is projected (1 well per 2 
sections) based on the RMP projections for low level 
development within high development potential lands. All 
existing (2.5 miles) and new oil and gas roads would be 
used daily by oil and gas personnel. 

As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 


stipulations would be placed on surface-disturbing activities 
of existing leases and on all new leases: 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on soil slump 
hazard areas (1,037 acres, Map 2-3) (RMP Stipulation 
1). 

- The visual resources of the Book Cliff escarpment 
along the southern side of the WSA and two highway 
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corridors (8,900 acres, Map 2-3) will require special 
design and reclamation measures (RMP Stipulation 2). 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on slopes 
greater than 40 percent (12,700 acres, Map 2-4) (RMP 
Stipulation 3). 


- No disturbing activities will be allowed in critical 
deer winter range (5,886 acres, Map 2-5) from 
December | to May 1 (RMP Stipulation 12) and within 
a quarter mile (average) of known sensitive raptor nests 
during the nesting season (golden eagle February 15 
through July 1; prairie falcon March 15 through July 
1, Map 2-5). 


Coal Management Actions 


It is assumed that 220 acres of an existing pre-FLPMA 
coal lease (Map 2-6) would be developed using underground 
mining techniques. No surface disturbance is anticipated 
within the WSA because surface facilities would be located 
outside the WSA’s eastern boundary (Map 2-6), and existing 
drill holes would probably provide sufficient exploration 
information. 


Based on demand, it is estimated that an additional 1,920 
acres would be leased and developed by underground mining 
in the eastern part of the WSA (Map 2-6) over the next 
20 years. To develop this acreage would require three new 
drill holes and .75 mile of new road within the WSA, with 
a projected disturbance of 1 acre. The .75 mile of new 
road would be used daily by coal mining personnel for 
the duration of the drilling activity. Existing dead-end roads 
on the boundary of the WSA would help minimize the 
need for additional road building in the WSA. Steep 
topography would require one of the drill holes to be accessed 
by helicopter. It is projected that surface facilities would 
be constructed outside the eastern boundary of the WSA 
in the vicinity of the existing portal sites (Map 2-6) outside 
the eastern boundary of the WSA. 


Because production from the existing and projected leases 
would satisfy the demand for coal, additional coal leasing 
and development on the remaining 18,910 acres available 
is unlikely for the foreseeable future. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be placed on surface-disturbing activities 
(except subsidence) of the existing lease and all new leases. 
These stipulations would not reduce the acreage of 
disturbance: 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on soil slump 
hazard areas (1,037 acres, Map 2-3) (RMP Stipulation 
1). 
- The visual resources of the Book Cliff escarpment 
along the southern side of the WSA and two highway 
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corridors (8,900 acres, Map 2-3) will require special design 
and reclamation measures (RMP Stipulation 2). 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on slopes 
greater than 40 percent (12,700 acres, Map 2-4) (RMP 
Stipulation 3). 


- No disturbing activities will be allowed in critical 
deer winter range (5,886 acres, Map 2-5) from 
December | to May 1 (RMP Stipulation 12) and within 
a quarter mile (average) of four known active raptor 
sites during the nesting season (golden eagle February 
15 through July 1; falcon March 15 through July 1, 
Map 2-5). 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The WSA would be open to exploration and development 
of mineral materials. Although the area has potential for 
some mineral materials (sandstone and rip-rap), it is projected 
that extractions of mineral materials would not occur because 
these minerals are more accessible elsewhere in the resource 
area. 


Woodland Management Actions 


It is projected that 1,007 acres (8,056 cords) of productive 
pinyon-juniper woodlands in the Demaree Canyon WSA 
would not be harvested due to the inaccessibility of these 
stands. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Livestock management in Demaree Canyon WSA would 
continue as in the past. The existing level of livestock use 
(2,339 animal unit months (AUMs)) would continue. No 
new range projects are projected. 


Motorized vehicles would continue to use 3.5 miles of 
existing trails and 2.5 miles of existing oil and gas roads 
(Map 2-7) for monitoring and moving livestock. This would 
involve the use of two- or four-wheel drive vehicles and 
all terrain vehicles approximately five times per year. 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Wildlife management would concentrate on management 
of deer. The goals of the Colorado Division of Wildlife 
are to maintain deer arJ decrease elk populations 
approximately 15 percent in the area of the WSA. Habitat 
management plans would be written for these key species. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, critical deer 
winter range (5,886 acres, Map 2-5) would be protected 
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by prohibiting surface-disturbing activities from December 
1 to May 1 (RMP Stipulation 12). 


It is projected that a release of chukar partridges would 
be made in the area within 25 years to improve the genetic 
vigor of the existing population. No wildlife projects are 
projected within Demaree Canyon WSA. 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 


Only the occasional wintering bald eagle hunts the WSA, 
and the whooping crane has only been seen flying over 
it. The following stipulation would be applied to the known 
sensitive raptor sites (Map 2-5): surface-disturbing activities 
will be prohibited within a quarter mile (average) of active 
raptor sites during the nesting season (golden eagle February 
15 through July 1; prairie falcon March 15 through July 
1). 


Since no species protected by the Endangered Species 
Act has any significant habitat in the WSA, no management 
is anticipated for threatened and endangered species here. 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Ninety-two acres projected for surface disturbance would 
be inventoried and evaluated for cultural resources. This 
acreage is projected for development of existing and new 
coal and oil and gas leases. 


The cultural resources in the remainder of the WSA would 
continue to be managed as they are presently managed 
elsewhere in the resource area. The WSA would continue 
to receive custodial management only; no specific 
management actions would be taken to actively manage 
the cultural resources, including the four known sites. The 
WSA would be monitored periodically for signs of vandalism 
and unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols would be 
increased if a problem is detected. 


None of the known cultural resources were identified 
in the Grand Junction RMP for active management or are 
considered eligible for the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


The entire WSA (21,050 acres) would be available for 
both motorized and nonmotorized recreation part of the 
year. It is projected that motorized recreation and hunting 
would be the dominant recreation use. Approximately 2.5 
miles of existing oil and gas roads and 3.5 miles of trails 
would continue to be open to recreational off-highway 
vehicles. The projected new oil and gas and coal roads 
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(approximately 13 miles) would also be available for 
recreational off-highway vehicle travel. These roads and trails 
would be closed from December 1 to May 1 to protect 
deer on critical deer winter range. It is estimated that the 
200 hunting visitor days and SO recreational off-highway 
vehicle use visitor days that occur annually would increase 
7 percent per year over 10 years. Other nonmotorized uses 
over 10 years would remain around 100 visitor days per 
year. 


All of the WSA except its southern edge would be 
managed so that activities, where necessary, could create 
major modifications to the landscape, even if they dominate 
the view. The Book Cliff escarpment along the southern 
boundary of the WSA and the highway corridors along 
East and West Salt Creeks on the east and west boundaries 
of the WSA (8,900 acres, Map 2-3) would be managed 
to retain their existing visual character. Any surface- 
disturbing activities in these areas would require special 
design and reclamation measures (RMP Stipulation 2, Map 
2-3). 


No recreation developments are projected for this WSA. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


Wilderness Recommendations 


The entire WSA (21,050 acres) would be recommended 
as suitable for wilderness designation and managed according 
to BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy (Map 2-1). 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 
The WSA would be closed to prospecting and location. 
Oil and Gas Management Actions 


Development of 16 pre-FLPMA oil and gas leases (Map 
2-2) covering 7,986 acres (38 percent of the WSA) would 
be allowed. This development would involve an estimated 
6 new wells, 6 miles of roads, and 4 miles of new pipeline 
over 20 years, with a projected disturbance of 43 acres. 
All existing (2.5 miles) and all new oil and gas roads would 
be open to oil and gas personnel only; they would be closed 
to the public. It is projected that these roads would be used 
daily. 

Development of the the 6 post-FLPMA oil and gas leases 
(Map 2-2) covering 1,811 acres would not be allowed, and 
the remaining unleased area covering 11,253 acres would 
not be leased. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be placed on surface-disturbing activities. 


DEMAREE CANYON WSA 


The stipulations would not reduce the number of acres 
disturbed: 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on soil slump 
hazard areas (1,037 acres, Map 2-3) (RMP Stipulation 
1). 


- The visual resources of the Book Cliff escarpment 
along the southern side of the WSA and two highway 
corridors (8,900 acres, Map 2-3) will require special 
design and reclamation measures (RMP Stipulation 2). 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on slopes 
greater than 40 percent (12,700 acres, Map 2-4) (RMP 
Stipulation 3). 


- No disturbing activities will be allowed in critical 
deer winter range (5,886 acres, Map 2-5) from 
December | to May 1 (RMP Stipulation 12) and within 
a quarter mile (average) of the known sensitive raptor 
nests during the nesting season (golden eagle February 
15 through July 1; prairie falcon March 15 through 
July 1, Map 2-5). 


Coal Management Actions 


It is projected that one pre-FLPMA coal lease covering 
220 acres of the WSA (Map 2-6) would be developed using 
underground mining techniques. 


No surface facilities or disturbing activities are projected 
inside the WSA. Additional coal leasing would not be 
allowed on the remainder of the WSA (20,830 acres). 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The WSA would be closed to exploration and 
development of mineral materials. 


Woodland Management Actions 


As under the Proposed Action, the 1,007 acres (8,056 
cords) of productive pinyon-juniper woodlands in the 
Demaree Canyon WSA would not be harvested. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Livestock management action would be the same as those 
described under the Proposed Action except for vehicle use 
by the livestock operator. The livestock operator would drive 
two- or four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles 
on 3.5 miles of existing trails and 2.5 miles of existing oil 
and gas roads approximately three times per year rather 
than five as projected under the Proposed Action. Use of 
these roads would be subject to reasonable regulation. 


CHAPTER 2 
Wildlife Management Actions 


Wildlife management actions would be the same as those 
described under the Proposed Action: Wildlife manage- 
ment would concentrate on management of deer and elk. 
The goals of the Colorado Division of Wildlife are to 
maintain deer and decrease elk populations approximately 
15 percent in the area of the WSA. Habitat management 
plans would be written for these key species. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, critical deer 
winter range (5,886 acres, Map 2-5) would be protected 
by prohibiting surface-disturbing activities from December 
1 to May 1 (RMP Stipulation 12). 


It is projected that a release of chukar partridges would 
be made in the area within 25 years to improve the genetic 
vigor of the existing population. No wildlife projects are 
projected within Demaree Canyon WSA. 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: Only the occasional wintering 
bald eagle hunts the WSA, and the whooping crane has 
only been seen flying over it. The following stipulation would 
be applied to the known sensitive raptor sites (Map 2- 
5): surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited within 
a quarter mile (average) of active raptor sites during the 
nesting season (golden eagle February 15 through July 1; 
prairie falcon March 15 through July 1). 


Since no species protected by the Endangered Species 
Act has any significant habitat in the WSA, no management 
is anticipated for threatened and endangered species here. 
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Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Cultural resource management would be the same as that 
described under the Proposed Action except 43 rather than 
92 acres would be inventoried and evaluated for cultural 
resources. This acreage is projected for development of 16 
oil and gas leases which were issued prior to the passage 
of FLPMA. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


The entire WSA (21,050 acres) would be managed to 
provide for nonmotorized uses such as hiking and hunting. 
The 2.5 miles of existing oil and gas roads and 3.5 miles 
of existing trails would be closed to recreational off-highway 
vehicles. The projected new oil and gas roads (6 miles) 
also would be closed to recreatonal off-highway vehicles. 
It is projected that hunting use would remain at about 200 
visits annually and that hiking and backpacking visitor days 
would also remain around the current 100 visitor days 
annually over 10 years because wilderness opportunities 
would be limited in this WSA. The Book Cliff escarpment 
along the southern boundary of the WSA and the travel 
corridors along East and West Salt Creeks on the east and 
west boundaries of the WSA (8,900 acres) would be 
managed to retain their existing visual character. Any surface- 
disturbing activities in these areas would require special 
design and reclamation measures (RMP Stipulation 2, Map 
2-3). 


No recreation developments are projected in this WSA. 
Summary of Impacts 


A summary of environmental impacts for Demaree 
Canyon WSA is shown in Table 2-2. 

















Table 2-2 


DEMAREE CANYON WSA — SUMMARY OF IMPACTS 





Proposed Action 


All Wilderness Alternative 





Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration 
and Development 


Impacts on Coal Exploration and 
Development 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and 
Populations 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Impacts on Recreation and Off- 
Highway Vehicles 
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Surface disturbance (92 acres) and impacts from 
sights and sounds (6,000 acres) from development of 
oil and gas and coal leases would result in the loss of 
wilderness characteristics throughout the WSA 
because of the widespread nature of these impacts 
(especially roads). 


Seven wells in the WSA could produce about 
700,000 cubic feet of gas per day during the next 20 
years. These 7 wells represent 1 percent of the 570 
new wells projected to be drilled and producible and 
1 percent of the production in the Grand Junction 
Resource Area in the next 20 years. 


Coal leasing and development would result in produc- 
tion of 15 million tons of coal. 


Surface disturbance would result in a 1 percent loss in 
forage for big game. Sights and sounds associated with 
energy development and operation would reduce the 
herds by 25 percent for a loss of 30 deer and 90 elk. 


Cultural sites on 12,160 would continue to be vulner- 
able to vandalism and unauthorized collection. Data 
from cultural sites on 92 acres would be recovered or 
protected. Cultural resources on the remaining 8,798 
acres are expected to remain largely undisturbed. 


Over 20 years, the existing predominantly natural set- 
tings that provide nonmotorized recreation would 
shift to a roaded setting. The WSA’s natural and 
roadless character would be lost on 6,000 acres (29 
percent of WSA). Over 10 years the current 50 days 
of off-highway vehicle use per year would increase to 
90 days per year over 10 years. The 200 visitor days 
of hunting would increase to 360 visitor days over 10 
years. The 100 visitor days of nonmotorized recrea- 
tion would remain unchanged. 


Wilderness values on 13,064 acres would be main- 
tained by wilderness designation. Surface disturbance 
(43 acres) and sights and sounds (2,880 acres) from 
industry development would result in the loss of wil- 
derness characteristics on 2,923 acres. The widespread 
network of these impacts would result in a loss of wil- 
derness characteristics in the western one-half and 
northern portion of the WSA. 


Development of 16 pre-FLPMA leases would pro- 
duce 300,000 cubic feet of gas per day during the next 
20 years. The opportunity to drill and produce gas 
from the remainder of the WSA would be foregone. 


Development of the 220-acre pre-FLPMA coal leases 
would result in production of 1.6 million tons of coal. 
The opportunity to produce the remaining 13.4 mil- 
lion tons would be foregone under wilderness 
designation. 


Surface disturbance would result in a 1 percent loss in 
forage for big game. The sights and sounds associated 
with development and operation of the pre-FLPMA 
leases would reduce the deer herd by 3 percent for a 
loss of 8 deer and no elk. 


Data from cultural sites on 43 acres would be reco- 
vered or protected. Cultural resources on the remain- 
ing 21,007 acres would be protected. 


Over 20 years, the existing predominantly natural set- 
tings which provide nonmotorized recreation would 
shift to a more developed setting of roads, pipelines, 
and oil and gas facilities. The WSA’s natural and 
roadless character would be lost on 2,880 acres (14 
percent of the WSA). Nonmotorized recreation 
opportunities would be disrupted by industry vehicle 
use on a daily basis throughout the WSA. Recreation 
off-highway vehicle use (50 visitor days per year) 
would be displaced to other areas. Nonmotorized 
recreation use (300 vistor days per year) would 
increase to about 550 visitor days per year over 10 
years 
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CHAPTER 2 


LITTLE BOOK CLIFFS WILDERNESS 
STUDY AREA 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness) 
Wilderness Recommendations 


The entire WSA (26,525 acres) is recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation (Map 2-8). 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The area would be open to prospecting and location. 
There are no known locatable minerals or existing claims 
in the WSA. It is projected that little if any prospecting 
and attendant surface disturbance would occur and no valid 
claims would be filed given the low resource potential in 
the WSA. 


Oil and Gas Management Actions 


It is projected that the 29 existing leases in the Little 
Book Cliffs WSA totaling 12,800 acres (Map 2-9) would 
be developed. Of these leases, 25 were issued prior to the 
passage of the 1976 Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act (FLPMA) and 4 were issued after. It is projected that 
10 new oil and gas wells, 10 miles of new roads, and 7 
miles of new pipeline would be approved for development 
of these leases with a projected disturbance of 76 acres. 
It is also projected that the remaining 13,725 acres in the 
WSA would be leased. Of this acreage, only about 9,200 
acres would be developed because about 4,500 acres would 
be leased with the RMP no surface occupancy stipulation. 
It is estimated that 7 new wells, 7 miles of roads, and 5 
miles of pipeline would be approved for development of 
these new leases over the next 20 years resulting in an 
additional disturbance of 53 acres. 


A low level of development is projected (1 well per 2 
sections) based on the RMP projections for low level 
development within high development potential lands. 


Development of the entire WSA is projected to include 
17 new oil and gas wells, 17 miles of new road, and 12 
miles of new pipelines for a total projected disturbance of 
129 acres. This disturbance would be distributed throughout 
the existing leases and areas where steep slopes are not 
present. These projections are based on the assumption that 
an average of 1 new well per 2 sections would be drilled 
on the 12,800 acres under lease and also on the 9,200 acres 
available for development of new leases. Disturbance 
projections are based on 2.5 acres of disturbance per well 
site, 3.6 acres per well for road disturbance, and 1.5 acres 
per well for pipeline disturbance. 


Existing (2 miles) and projected (17 miles) of new oil 
and gas roads would be used daily. All new roads would 
be open only to oil and gas personnel; they would be closed 
to the public. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be placed on surface-disturbing activities 
of existing leases and on all new leases: 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on the Mount 
Garfield Cliffs (442 acres, Map 2-10) (RMP Stipulation 
1). 

- The visual resources of the wild horse range, Book 
Cliffs, and the highway corridor (18,788 acres, Map 
2-10) will require special design and reclamation 
measures (RMP Stipulation 2). 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on slopes 
greater than 40 percent (approximately 8,400 acres, 
Map 2-11) (RMP Stipulation 3). 

- Disturbing activities will be prohibited in wild horse 
winter range and foaling areas (3,288 acres, Map 2- 
12) from December 1 to July 1 (RMP Stipulation 
10) 

- Disturbing activities will be prohibited in critical deer 
and elk winter range and migration route (22,643 acres, 
Map 2-13) from December 1 to May 1 (RMP 
Stipulation 12) and within a quarter mile (average) 
of the active sites inside the peregrine falcon potential 
nesting area (3,713 acres, Map 2-13) from March 15 
to July 1 (RMP Stipulation 14). 

- Disturbing activities will be prohibited within a 
quarter mile (average) of the known golden eagle 
nesting areas (Map 2-13) during the nesting season 
(February 15 through July 1). 


Coal Management Actions 


It is projected that three existing pre-FLPMA coal leases 
(1,934 acres, Map 2-14) would be developed by underground 
mining methods over the next 20 years. This development 
would result in a total projected surface disturbance of 31 
acres inside the WSA. The surface disturbance would come 
from a 20-acre mine refuse disposal area, the upgrading 
of 6 miles of existing WSA boundary road, the drilling 
of 4 exploration holes, and the construction of one-half mile 
of road and two ventilation shafts. Based on a 1984 mine 
plan, Pitkin Iron Corporation, the holder of two of the pre- 
FLPMA leases, would mine their two leases by constructing 
surface facilities just outside the WSA boundary (Map 2- 
14) in Coal Canyon. It is assumed that the third lease, held 
by Powderhorn Coal Company, would be mined using 
existing surface facilities at the Cameo Mine (Map 2-14), 
which is also located outside the WSA boundary. 
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It is projected that an additional 10,000 acres (Map 2- 
14) would be leased for coal in the Little Book Cliffs WSA 
over the next 20 years. This projection is based on economics. 
It is assumed that (1) existing facilities (transportation system, 
portal facilities, and the Cameo Power Plant) would make 
the Little Book Cliffs area a more economically desirable 
location to mine than other locations in the resource area, 
and (2) development of new leases could make it more 
profitable to develop the existing pre-FLPMA leases given 
the configuration and small reserve base of the existing leases. 
The reserves contained in the 10,000 acres are considered 
reasonable to support a long-term (at least 40 years) 
underground mining operation. 


Development of the 10,000 acres of new leases would 
result in a projected disturbance of 32 acres inside the WSA. 
Development would require the construction of 40 new 
drill sites for coal exploration, 24 miles of new access roads, 
and three ventilation shafts. The new leases would probably 
use either the new mine facilities projected for construction 
in Coal Canyon or the existing Cameo Mine facilities, both 
outside the WSA (Map 2-14). 


Development of the three pre-FLPMA coal leases and 
the projected 10,000 acres of new leases would result in 
a total projected disturbance of 63 acres. 


Coal leasing on the remaining 14,591 acres available in 
the WSA during the next 20 years is not expected because 
the existing and projected leases would satisfy the demand 
for coal during this period. 


It is projected that drill access roads would be used daily 
for the duration of drilling activity. Mine access roads would 
be used daily throughout the year while the mine is in 
operation. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be placed on surface-disturbing activities 
(except subsidence) on the existing leases and all new leases. 
The stipulations would not reduce the acreage of disturbance: 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on the Mount 
Garfield Cliffs (442 acres, Map 2-10) (RMP Stipulation 
1). 

- The visual resources of the wild horse range, Book 
Cliffs, and the highway corridor (18,788 acres, Map 
2-10) will require special design and reclamation 
measures (RMP Stipulation 2). 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on slopes 
greater than 40 percent (approximately 8,400 acres, 
Map 2-11) (RMP Stipulation 3). 


- Disturbing activities will be prohibited in wild horse 
winter range and foaling areas (3,288 acres, Map 2- 
12) from December 1 to July 1 (RMP Stipulation 
10). 
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- Disturbing activities will be prohibited in critical deer 
and elk winter range and migration route (22,643 acres, 
Map 2-13) from December 1 to May 1 (RMP 
Stipulation 12) and within a quarter mile (average) 
of the active sites inside the peregrine falcon potential 
nesting area (3,713 acres, Map 2-13) from March 15 
to July 1 (RMP Stipulation 14). 


- Disturbing activities will be prohibited within a 
quarter mile (average) of the known golden eagle sites 
(Map 2-13) during the nesting season (February 15 
through July 1). 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The Little Book Cliffs Wild Horse Range inside the WSA 
(17,166 acres) would be closed to exploration and 
development of mineral materials. The remainder of the 
WSA would be open to exploration and development. 
Although the area has low to moderate potential for some 
mineral materials (sandstone and rip-rap), it is projected 
that extractions of mineral materials would not occur because 
these minerals are more accessible elsewhere in the resource 
area. 


Woodland Management Actions 


It is projected that the productive pinyon-juniper 
woodlands identified as suitable for management and harvest 
in the Grand Junction RMP would not be harvested. This 
includes 5,205 acres inside and 2,535 outside the Little Book 
Cliffs Wild Horse Range. More productive and more 
accessible woodlands are available elsewhere in the Grand 
Junction Resource Area. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Livestock management in Little Book Cliffs WSA would 
continue as in the past. The wild horse range (17,166 acres, 
Map 2-10) inside the WSA would continue to remain closed 
to livestock use. The existing level of livestock use outside 
the wild horse range (630 AUMs) would continue. No new 
range projects are projected. 


Motorized vehicles would continue to use the existing 
trail (less than 1 mile) outside the wild horse range for 
monitoring and moving livestock. This would involve the 
livestock operator using two- or four-wheel drive vehicles 
and all terrain vehicles approximately five times per year. 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Wildlife management would concentrate on management 
of deer and elk. The Colorado Division of Wildlife (CDOW) 
goals are to increase deer (17 percent) and maintain elk 
populations in the area of the WSA. Habitat management 
plans would be written for these key species. 























Critical deer and elk winter range and migration routes 
(22,643 acres, Map 2-13) would be protected by prohibiting 
surface-disturbing activities from December 1 to May 1 
(RMP Stipulation 12). 


It is projected that a release of chukar partridges would 
be made in the area within 25 years to improve the genetic 
vigor of the existing population. The existing guzzler would 
be maintained without the use of vehicle access using hand 
tools. No wildlife projects are projected within Little Book 
Cliffs WSA. 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


There is a peregrine falcon eyrie as near as two miles 
from the WSA boundary. The potential nesting area (3,713 
acres, Map 2-13) would be monitored for eyries being 
reestablished within the WSA. Disturbing activities would 
be prohibited from March 15 to July 1 within a quarter 
mile of active eyrie sites. 


A single specimen of the endangered Uinta Basin hookless 
cactus was found in Coal Canyon north of Mount Garfield 
in 1988 outside the WSA. The significance of this site has 
not yet been determined. When the species range is 
determined, RMP stipulation 13 would apply, which requires 
surface-disturbing activities to avoid cactus sites. 


The following stipulation would be applied to the known 
golden eagle sites (Map 2-13): surface-disturbing activities 
would be prohibited within a quarter mile (average) of active 
raptor sites during the nesting season (February 15 through 
July 1). 


There is the potential that the sensitive plant species Gilia 
stenothyrsa occurs within the WSA. As a site of a sensitive 
species becomes known, surface-disturbing activities would 
be redesigned if necessary to avoid harming the known plants. 


One hundred ninety-two acres projected for surface 
disturbance from oil and gas and coal development would 
be surveyed for threatened and endangered Uinta Basin 
hookless cactus and nesting peregrine falcon. 


Wild Horse Management Actions 


The 30,261-acre Little Book Cliffs Wild Horse Range, 
of which 17,166 acres are located within this WSA (Map 
2-12), would continue to be managed according to the Little 
Book Cliffs Wild Horse Plan and the Grand Junction RMP. 
No disturbing activities would be allowed in the wild horse 
winter range and foaling area (3,288 acres, RMP Stipulation 
10) from December 1 to July 1. The herd size would continue 
to be regulated to maintain a level of use that allows for 
improvement of the range. In the wild horse plan this level 
has been set at summer range average utilization of no more 
than 30 percent on September 15 and winter range at no 
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more than 60 percent on April 15. In the Grand Junction 
RMP, this level has been set at a herd size at 65 to 120 
horses. When utilization exceeds these levels, the excess 
horses would be rounded up and removed. Roundups would 
continue to occur every five years as they have since 1977. 
The roundups would continue to be accomplished by 
helicopters every five years with wranglers on horseback 
driving the horses into temporary traps. The traps would 
be located along 9 miles of existing trails both inside and 
outside the WSA. The horses would be hauled out of the 
area by truck and trailers. 


No new range projects for wild horses are projected. The 
existing fences (3 miles) and 10 water developments would 
be maintained. Two- and four-wheel drive vehicles and all 
terrain vehicles would continue to be used on existing trails 
(9 miles inside the WSA) to maintain projects for herd 
management and monitoring. This use would occur no more 
than five times each year. 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


One hundred ninety-two acres projected for surface 
disturbance would be inventoried and evaluated for cultural 
resources. This acreage is projected for development of 
existing and new coal and oil and gas leases. 


The cultural resources in the remainder of the WSA would 
continue to be managed as they are presently managed 
elsewhere in the resource area. The WSA would continue 
to receive custodial management only; no specific 
management actions would be taken to actively manage 
the cultural resources, including the 30 known sites. 
However, the WSA would be monitored periodically for 
signs of vandalism and unauthorized collections. Ranger 
patrols would be increased if a problem is detected. 


None of the known cultural resources were identified 
in the Grand Junction RMP for active management or are 
considered eligible for the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


The entire WSA (26,525 acres) would be available for 
nonmotorized recreation, including hiking, hunting, 
horseback riding, and viewing of wild horses. The Little 
Book Cliffs Wild Horse Range within the WSA (17,166 
acres) would be managed to provide for recreational viewing 
of wild horses. Surface-disturbing activities in the wild horse 
range, Book Cliffs, and the highway corridor (18,788 acres) 
would require special design and reclamation measures (such 
as transplanting trees and shrubs, site recontouring to match 
original contour or special painting to minimize visual 
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contrasts) to protect the visual resources of these areas (RMP 
Stipulation 2, Map 2-10). 


There would be no special recreation management on 
the 9,359 acres outside the wild horse range but inside the 
WSA. There are no recreational developments projected 
for this WSA. 


Nonmotorized use, except for hunting, is estimated to 
be 1,500 visitor days per year and is expected to increase 
about 7 percent per year over 10 years. Nonmotorized 
hunting is about 2,500 visits per year (big game - 1,500; 
small game - 1,000) and is also projected to increase about 
7 percent annually over 10 years. 


Motorized recreation use, which is estimated at 800 visitor 
days per year, is projected to increase about 7 percent 
annually over 10 years. Recreational off-highway vehicles 
would continue to be limited to 9 miles of existing trails 
(8 miles inside the wild horse area and 1 mile inside the 
WSA outside the wild horse area) designated for this use 
(Map 2-15). Recreational vehicles also be limited to 2 miles 
of existing oil and gas roads (1 mile inside the wild horse 
area and 1 mile inside the WSA but outside the wild horse 
area). 


All Wilderness Alternative 
Wilderness Recommendations 


The entire WSA (26,525 acres) would be recommended 
suitable for wilderness designation (Map 2-8) and managed 
according to BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy. The 
Wilderness Management Plan for the area would incorporate 
the goals and objectives of the Wild Horse Management 
Plan. 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The WSA would be closed to prospecting and location. 
Oil and Gas Management Actions 


As under the Proposed Action, it is projected that 25 
pre-FLPMA oil and gas leases (Map 2-9) covering 9,880 
acres (37 percent of the WSA) would be developed. This 
development is projected to involve 8 new wells, 8 miles 
of new roads, and 6 miles of new pipelines over 20 years, 
with a projected disturbance of 61 acres. All new roads 
would be open only to oil and gas personnel only; they 
would be closed to the public. It is projected that these 
roads would be used daily. 


The 4 post-FLPMA oil and gas leases (2,920 acres) 
projected for development under the Proposed Action and 
the 13,725 acres not leased would not be developed. 
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As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be placed on surface-disturbing activities. 
The stipulations would not reduce the acreage of disturbance: 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on the Mount 
Garfield Cliffs (442 acres, Map 2-10) (RMP Stipulation 
1). 

- The visual resources of the wild horse range, Book 
Cliffs, and the highway corridor (18,788 acres, Map 
2-10) will require special design and reclamation 
measures (RMP Stipulation 2). 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on slopes 
greater than 40 percent (approximately 8,400 acres, 
Map 2-11) (RMP Stipulation 3). 


- Disturbing activities will be prohibited in wild horse 
winter range and foaling areas (3,288 acres, Map 2- 
12) from December 1 to July 1 (RMP Stipulation 
10). 


- Disturbing activities will be prohibited in critical deer 
and elk winter range and migration route (22,643 acres, 
Map 2-13) from December 1 to May 1 (RMP 
Stipulation 12) and within a quarter mile (average) 
of the active sites inside the peregrine falcon potential 
nesting area (3,713 acres, Map 2-13) from March 15 
to July 1 (RMP Stipulation 14). 

- Disturbing activities will be prohibited within a 
quarter mile (average) of the known golden eagle sites 
(Map 2-13) during the nesting season (February 15 
through July 1). 


Coal Management Actions 


As in the Proposed Action, it is projected that the three 
pre-FLPMA leases would be developed by underground 
mining methods over the next 20 years. Based on a 1984 
mine plan, Pitkin Iron Corp., the holder of two of the pre- 
FLPMA leases, would place their surface facilities just outside 
the WSA boundary in Coal Canyon (Map 2-14). It is 
projected that the third lease, held by Powderhorn Coal 
Company, would be mined using existing surface facilities 
at the Cameo Mine (Map 2-14). 


Development of the pre-FLPMA leases would require 
a mine refuse disposal site, the upgrading of 6 miles of 
existing WSA boundary road, the drilling of 4 exploration 
holes, and the construction of .5 mile of road and two 
ventilation shafts, with a projected overall disturbance of 
31 acres. The .5 mile of new road would be open to coal 
industry personnel only; it would be closed to the public. 
It is projected that most of these roads would be used daily. 


The additional leasing and development of 10,000 acres 
projected under the Proposed Action would not be allowed. 
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Likewise, additional coal leasing on the remaining 14,591 
acres would not be allowed. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be placed on surface-disturbing activities 
except subsidence. These stipulations would not reduce the 
acreage of disturbance: 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on the Mount 
Garfield Cliffs (442 acres, Map 2-10) (RMP Stipulation 
1). 

- The visual resources of the wild horse range, Book 
Cliffs, and the highway corridor (18,788 acres, Map 
2-10) will require special design and reclamation 
measures (RMP Stipulation 2). 


- No surface occupancy will be allowed on slopes 
greater than 40 percent (approximately 8,400 acres, 
Map 2-11) (RMP Stipulation 3). 


- Disturbing activities will be prohibited in wild horse 
winter range and foaling areas (3,288 acres, Map 2- 
12) from December 1 to July 1 (RMP Stipulation 
10). 


- Disturbing activities will be prohibited in critical deer 
and elk winter range and migration route (22,643 acres, 
Map 2-13) from December 1 to May 1 (RMP 
Stipulation 12) and within a quarter mile (average) 
of the active sites inside the peregrine falcon potential 
nesting area (3,713 acres, Map 2-13) from March 15 
to July 1 (RMP Stipulation 14). 


- Disturbing activities will be prohibited within a 
quarter mile (average) of the known golden eagle sites 
(Map 2-13) during the nesting season (February 15 
through July 1). 


Mineral Materials Management Actions. 


The WSA would be closed to exploration and 
development of mineral materials. 


Woodland Management Actions 


As under the Proposed Action, the 7,740 acres of 
productive pinyon-juniper woodlands would not be 
harvested. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action except for rancher vehicle use. 
The livestock operator would continue to drive two- or 
four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles on the 
1 mile of existing trail approximately two times per year 
rather than five as projected under the Proposed Action. 
Use of these roads would be subject to reasonable regulation. 
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Wildlife Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: Wildlife management would 
concentrate on management of deer and elk. The Colorado 
Division of Wildlife (CDOW) goals are to increase deer 
(17 percent) and maintain elk populations in the area of 
the WSA. Habitat management plans would be written for 
these key species. 


Critical deer and elk winter range and migration routes 
(22,643 acres, Map 2-13) would be protected by prohibiting 
surface-disturbing activities from December 1 to May 1 
(RMP Stipulation 12). 


It is projected that a release of chukar partridges would 
be made in the area within 25 years to improve the genetic 
vigor of the existing population. The existing guzzler would 
be maintained without vehicle access using hand tools. No 
wildlife projects are projected within Little Book Cliffs WSA. 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action except that 100 fewer acres (92 
rather than 192 acres) proposed for surface disturbance by 
oil and gas and coal development would be surveyed for 
threatened and endangered species. 


Wild Horse Management Actions 


The wild horse management actions would be the same 
as those described under the Proposed Action: The 30,261- 
acre Little Book Cliffs Wild Horse Range, of which 17,166 
acres are located within this WSA (Map 2-12), would 
continue to be managed according to the Little Book Cliffs 
Wild Horse Plan and the Grand Junction RMP. No 
disturbing activities would be allowed in the wild horse 
winter range and foaling area (3,288 acres, RMP Stipulation 
10) from December 1 to July 1. The herd size would continue 
to be regulated to maintain a level of use that allows for 
improvement of the range. In the wild horse plan this level 
has been set at summer range average utilization of no more 
than 30 percent on September 15 and winter range at no 
more than 60 percent on April 15. In the Grand Junction 
RMP, this level has been set at a herd size at 65 to 120 
horses. When utilization exceeds these levels, the excess 
horses would be rounded up and removed. Roundups would 
continue to occur every five years as they have since 1977. 
The roundups would continue to be accomplished by 
helicopters every five years with wranglers on horseback 
driving the horses into temporary traps. The traps would 
be located along 9 miles of existing trails both inside and 
outside the WSA. The horses would be hauled out of the 
area by truck and trailers. 




















No new range projects for wild horses are projected. The 
existing fences (3 miles) and 10 water developments would 
be maintained. Two- and four-wheel drive vehicles and all 
terrain vehicles would continue to be used on existing trails 
(9 miles inside the WSA) to maintain projects for herd 
management and monitoring. This use would occur no more 
than five times each year. 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Cultural resource management would be the same as that 
described under the Proposed Action except 92 rather than 
192 acres would be inventoried and evaluated for cultural 
resources. This acreage is projected for development of 16 
oil and gas leases which were issued prior to the passage 
of FLPMA 
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LITTLE BOOK CLIFFS WSA 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


The entire WSA (26,525 acres) would be available for 
nonmotorized recreation, including hiking, horseback riding, 
and viewing of wild horses in the Little Book Cliffs Wild 
Horse Range. No recreational developments are projected 
in this WSA. The WSA would be closed to recreational 
off-highway vehicle use. 


Nonmotorized use, except for hunting, is estimated to 
be 1,500 visitor days per year and is projected to increase 
7 percent per year over 10 years. Hunting, another 
nonmotorized use, is about 2,500 visits per year (big game - 

1,500; small game - 1,000) and is projected to decline 
due to lack of motorized access. 


Summary of Impacts 


A summary of environmental impacts for the Little Book 
Cliffs WSA is shown in Table 2-3. 
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Table 2-3 


LITTLE BOOK CLIFFS — SUMMARY OF IMPACTS 


Ee 


Issue 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness) 


All Wilderness Alternative 
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Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration 
and Development 


Impacts on Coal Exploration and 
Development 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and 
Populations 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Impacts on Recreation and Off- 
Highway Vehicles 


Surface disturbance (192 acres total) and impacts 
from the sights and sounds (16,800 acres) from devel- 
opment of oil and gas and coal leases would result in 
the loss of wilderness characteristics throughout the 
entire WSA. 


Based on projections, 10 wells in the WSA could pro- 
duce between 500,000 to 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
per day during the next 20 years. These 10 wells 
represent 2 percent of the 570 wells projected to be 
drilled and producible and 1 percent of the produc- 
tion in the Grand Junction Resource Area in the next 
20 years. 


Development of existing pre-FLPMA and projected 
coal leasing would result in an estimated production 
of 84 million tons of coal over a 40-year period. 


Surface disturbance would result in one-tenth of 1 
percent loss in forage for big game. The sights and 
sounds associated with energy development would 
reduce the stressed deer herds by 25 percent in the 
WSA (15 percent in the critical range) for a loss of 
120 deer. 


Cultural sites on 7,040 acres would continue to be 
vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. 
Data from cultural sites on 192 acres would be reco- 
vered or protected. Cultural sites on the remaining 
19,293 acres are expected to remain largely 
undisturbed. 


Over 20 years, the existing predominantly natural set- 
tings that provide nonmotorized recreation would 
shift to a roaded setting connecting oil and gas facili- 
ties. The WSA’s natural and roadless character would 
be lost on 16,800 acres (64 percent of WSA). Annual 
nonmotorized (4,000 visitor days per year) and moto- 
rized recreation (800 visitor days per year) uses would 
almost double in 10 years. 


Wilderness designation would protect 14,711 acres 
(55 percent of the WSA), primarily in the southern 
half of the WSA. Anticipated surface disturbance and 
sights and sounds associated with energy development 
would result in the loss of wilderness characteristics in 
most of the remainder of the WSA (about 11,814 
acres). 


Pre-FLPMA leases on 37 percent of the WSA would 
be available for oil and gas development. Based on 
projections, 5 wells in the WSA would produce 
between 250,000 to 500,000 cubic feet of gas per day 
during the next 20 years. The opportunity to drill and 
produce gas from the remainder of the WSA would 
be foregone. 


Development of existing pre-FLPMA coal leases 
would result in an estimated production of 14 million 
tons of coal over a 40-year period. 


Wilderness designation would protect about 19,000 
acres of the WSA’s 22,643-acre critical deer winter 
range. Surface disturbance would result in one tenth 
of 1 percent loss in forage for big game. The sights 
and sounds associated with energy development 
would reduce the stressed deer populations (118) in 
the WSA critical range by 25 percent for a loss of 30 
deer. 


Data from cultural sites on 92 acres would be reco- 
vered or protected. Cultural resources on the remain- 
ing 26,433 acres would be protected. 


Over 20 years, the existing predominantly natural set- 
tings would shift to a more developed setting of roads, 
pipelines and oil and gas and coal facilities. The 
WSA’s natural and roadless character would be lost 
on 4,320 acres over 10 years. Nonmotorized recrea- 
tion use would increase to about 6,750 visitor days 
per year. About 800 visitor days of off-highway vehi- 
cle use per year would be displaced. 
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BLACK RIDGE CANYONS AND BLACK 
RIDGE CANYONS WEST WILDERNESS 
STUDY AREAS 


Under the Proposed Action, Black Ridge Canyons and 
Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs would be combined to 
form one WSA. It is realized, however, that Congress could 
designate as wilderness both WSAs in their entirety, just 
one WSA, none, or some other combination such as partial 
wilderness. For that reason, the two WSAs are discussed 
under one section but broken out separately under the main 
heading. This convention is followed throughout all 
alternatives, including All Wilderness and No Wilderness. 


Also, please note that the total acreage shown in the 
wilderness draft EIS and the approved Grand Junction 
Resource Management Plan for the combined WSAs 
(72,440 acres) is different than that shown in this final 
wilderness EIS (72,408). The difference is 32 acres (7 acres 
in Black Ridge Canyons WSA and 25 acres in Black Ridge 
Canyons West WSA). These acres were dropped from the 
total acreage count in this wilderness final EIS because they 
are riverbed underlying the Colorado River over which BLM 
has no management control. The 32 acres of river were 
counted as surface acres during the wilderness inventory 
because the WSA boundaries were drawn across the river 
and onto the north shore of the river in some places. 


BLACK RIDGE CANYONS WSAs 


Dropping these 32 acres from discussion in this wilderness 
final EIS also changes the acreages recommended suitable 
and nonsuitable throughout the document. For this 
wilderness final EIS, the 32 acres will not be discussed further. 


Proposed Action (Combined WSAs) 
Wilderness Recommendations 


The Black Ridge Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West 
WSAs would be combined to form one wilderness area, 
and the Colorado Ridge Road separating them would be 
closed (Map 2-16). Of the total surface acres within the 
two WSA boundaries (72,408 acres), 71,177 acres are 
recommended as suitable for wilderness designation, and 
1,231 acres are recommended as nonsuitable. 


Another 2,760 acres in two parcels outside the WSA 
boundary are proposed to be added to the wilderness area 
for a total wilderness designation of 73,937 acres. Table 
2-4 shows the acreage adjustments within each WSA. 


Of the 1,231 acres recommended nonsuitable, 410 acres 
comprise the utility corridor along the eastern edge of the 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA, and 821 acres comprise the 
rivershore on the north side of the Colorado River. The 
821 acres of rivershore in the WSAs were recommended 
as nonsuitable for wilderness because the physical separation 
of these lands from the larger area would make them difficult 
to manage as wilderness. 


Table 2-4 
Proposed Action Boundary Adjustments 











Adjustments 
Existing Additions Subtractions Proposed 
Boundary Outside WSA Inside WSA Boundary 
WSA (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 
Black Ridge Canyons 18,143 +2,035 -583 19,595 
Black Ridge Canyons West 54,265 +725 -648 54,342 
Total: 72,408 2,760 -1,231 73,937 
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Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Of the 18,143 surface 
acres within the WSA, a total of 17,560 acres are 
recommended as suitable for wilderness designation, and 
583 acres are recommended as nonsuitable. A triangular 
parcel of land between the Black Ridge Canyons and Black 
Ridge Canyons West WSAs (2,035 acres) is proposed to 
be added to the WSA for a total wilderness designation 
of 19,595 acres. The 19,595 acres designated wilderness 
would be managed according to the provisions of the 1964 
Wilderness Act to provide opportunities for and to enhance 
the public purposes of recreation, scenic, scientific, 
educational, conservation, and historical uses. 


Of the 583 acres recommended nonsuitable, 410 acres 
comprise an existing utility corridor, and 173 acres comprise 
the rivershore on the north side of the Colorado River. 
The 173 acres of north shore would be managed to provide 
for picnicking and fishing; the 410 acres of utility corridor 
would be available for upgrading an existing public utility 
right-of-way. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Of the 54,265 
surface acres within the WSA, 53,617 acres are recom- 
mended suitable for wilderness designation, and 648 acres 
on the north side of the Colorado River are recommended 
as nonsuitable. Another 725 acres outside the WSA’s 
southeastern boundary are proposed to be added to the WSA 
for a total wilderness designation of 54,342 acres. The 
54,342-acre designated wilderness would be managed 
according to the provisions of the 1964 Wilderness Act 
to provide opportunities for and to enhance the public 
purposes of recreation, scenic, scientific, educational, 
conservation, and historical use. 


The 648 acres recommended nonsuitable on the north 
side of the river would be managed for picnicking and fishing. 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The designated wilder- 
ness (19,595 acres) would be withdrawn from mineral 
location and closed to new prospecting and location. It is 
projected that the existing 329 mining claims would not 
be developed given the low development potential in the 
area. It is also projected that any new claims filed prior 
to wilderness designation would not be developed because 
the only areas presently open to location have low 
development potential. An area along the south side of the 
Colorado River with high resource/low development 
potential for placer deposits is presently closed (under a 
temporary withdrawal). This temporary withdrawal is 
proposed for permanent withdrawal to protect the river’s 
scenic and natural values. Since there are no existing claims 
within the high resource potential area and none may be 
filed, no development is projected. 
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The nonsuitable portion of the WSA (173 acres on the 
north side of the river and 410 acres of utility corridor), 
presently under a temporary withdrawal, would be 
permanently withdrawn. Since there are no existing claims 
in the nonsuitable area and none may be filed, no 
development is projected. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The designated 
wilderness (54,342 acres) would be withdrawn from mineral 
location and closed to new prospecting and location. It is 
projected that the existing 58 mining claims would not be 
developed given the low development potential in the area. 
It is also projected that any new claims filed prior to 
wilderness designation would not be developed because the 
only areas presently open to location have low development 
potential. An area along the south side of the Colorado 
River with high resource/low development potential for 
placer deposits is presently closed (under a temporary 
withdrawal). This temporary withdrawal is proposed for 
permanent withdrawal to protect the river’s scenic and 
natural values. Since there are no existing claims within 
the high resource potential area and none may be filed, 
no development is projected. 


The nonsuitable portion of the WSA (648 acres on the 
north side of the river), presently under a temporary 
withdrawal, would be permanently withdrawn. Since there 
are no existing claims in the nonsuitable area and none 
may be filed, no development is projected. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The entire WSA would 
be closed to exploration and development of mineral 
materials, including the 173 acres of rivershore on the north 
side of the river and the 410 acres of utility corridor. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The entire WSA 
would be closed to exploration and development of mineral 
materials, including the 648 acres of rivershore on the north 
side of the river. 


Paleontological Resources Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The Class I paleontolog- 
ical area inside the WSA (approximately 6,400 acres, Map 
2-17) and in the proposed addition (1,730 acres, Map 2- 
17) would be available for study by qualified paleontologists. 
Paleontological excavations would be limited to nonme- 
chanized hand tools and nonmotorized access. Motorized 
vehicles and mechanized equipment would be prohibited. 
It is projected that six excavations would occur over 10 
years. Hand tools such as pick and shovel would be used 
to excavate the fossils. They would be transported by 
helicopter. Not more than six cubic feet would be disturbed 
by the excavations. At completion of each study, all surface 
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disturbance would be recontoured and seeded to blend with 
the characteristic landscape. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any excavation permits: 


- Excavations will be prohibited in the desert bighorn 
sheep range (the entire WSA) from December 1 to 
May | (RMP Stipulation 9, Map 2-18). 


- Excavations will be prohibited within bald eagle 
winter concentration area (462 acres) from December 
1 to April 1 (RMP Stipulation 14, Map 2-19). 


- Excavations will be prohibited from March 15 to 
July 1 within a quarter mile of active peregrine falcon 
eyrie sites when any are occupied within the potential 
nesting area (1,857 acres, RMP Stipulation 14, Map 
2-19). 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The Class I 
paleontological area inside the WSA (approximately 7,100 
acres, Map 2-17) and in the proposed addition (670 acres) 
(Map 2-17) would be available for study by qualified 
paleontologists. Paleontological excavations would be 
limited to nonmechanized hand tools and nonmotorized 
access. Motorized vehicles and mechanized equipment would 
be prohibited. It is projected that six excavations would 
occur over 10 years. Hand tools such as pick and shovel 
would be used to excavate the fossils. They would be 
transported by helicopter. Not more than six cubic feet of 
material would be disturbed by the excavations. At the 
completion of each excavation, all surface disturbance would 
be recontoured and seeded to blend with the characteristic 
landscape. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would apply to any excavations: 


- Excavations will be prohibited in the desert bighorn 
sheep range (32,528 acres) from December 1 to May 
1 (RMP Stipulation 9, Map 2-18). 


- Excavations will be prohibited within 25,667 acres 
of critical deer winter range in the Colorado portion 
of the WSA from December 1 to May 1 (RMP 
Stipulation 12, Map 2-18) and within 5,200 acres of 
critical deer winter range in the Utah portion of the 
WSA from November 1 to May 15 (Grand Resource 
Area RMP). 


- Excavations will be prohibited within bald eagle 
winter concentration area (754 acres) from December 
1 to April 1 (RMP Stipulation 14, Map 2-19). 


- Excavations will be prohibited from March 15 to 
July 1 within a quarter mile of active peregrine falcon 
eyrie sites when any are occupied within the potential 
nesting area (2,392 acres, RMP Stipulation 14, Map 
2-19). One pair is currently active at a site. 
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BLACK RIDGE CANYONS WSAs 


- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited within 
a quarter mile (average) of active golden eagle nesting 
sites during the nesting season (February 15 through 
July 1). One golden eagle nesting site is known (Map 
2-19). 


Woodland Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The 1,981 acres (15,848 
cords) of productive pinyon-juniper woodlands in the Black 
Ridge Canyon WSA would not be harvested. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The 7,265 acres 
(58,120 cords) of productive pinyon-juniper woodlands in 
the Black Ridge Canyons West WSA would not be 
harvested. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The existing level of 
livestock use (1,014 AUMs) would increase to 1,159 AUMs 
with the addition of the 2,035-acre parcel of land (145 
AUMs) between the east and west forks of the Colorado 
Ridge Road. No new range projects are projected. 


Livestock operators would continue to use two- and four- 
wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles on 10 miles 
of roads that would be added to the wilderness. This includes 
8 miles of the Colorado Ridge Road that separates the two 
WSAs (includes 5 miles common to both WSAs) and 2 
miles of cherry-stemmed roads. Another 1 mile of trail (Map 
2-20) inside the existing WSA boundary would also be 
used. These roads and trail would be used an estimated 
three times a year to monitor, maintain range projects, and 
move livestock where no other practical alternatives exist. 
Use of the road and trail would be subject to reasonable 
regulation. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The existing level 
of livestock use (3,714 AUMs) would increase to 3,750 
AUMs with the addition of lands (36 AUMs) on the 
boundary of the WSA. One area within the Mountain Island 
Ranch (Lost Canyon Allotment) totaling 14,777 acres (Map 
2-20) would not be grazed. The Mountain Island Allotment 
Management Plan has set this acreage aside to allow the 
landscape to develop naturally through plant succession 
without the influence of livestock grazing and to allow 
cryptogamic soil crusts to form. The remainder of the 
Mountain Island Allotment would be grazed using holistic 
resource management. This is a form of management that 
uses high density, short duration livestock grazing that breaks 
up the soil crust and increases plant density through anima! 
impact. No new range projects are projected. The exclusion 
of the Lost Canyon Allotment for livestock grazing would 
not change the total federal AUMs authorized within the 
WSA. 


CHAPTER 2 


Livestock operators would continue to use two- and four- 
wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles on 24 miles 
of existing roads that would be added to the wilderness. 
This includes 6 miles of southern boundary road, 10 miles 
of the Colorado Ridge Road that separates the two WSAs 
(5 miles common to both WSAs), and 8 miles of cherry- 
stemmed road. Another 19 miles of the 38-mile trail system 
inside the WSA could also be used. These roads and trails 
would be used an estimated five times a year to monitor, 
maintain range projects, and move livestock where no other 
practical alternatives exist. Use of these roads and trails would 
be subject to reasonable regulation. 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The desert bighorn sheep 
would be the key wildlife species for management. The 
Colorado Division of Wildlife (CDOW) would manage the 
harvest and be primarily responsible for monitoring herd 
population characteristics and distribution (Map 2-18). The 
BLM would regularly monitor range trend. A guzzler (small 
water catchment) in the WSA would be maintained by 
nonimpairing means. All these actions would use 
nonmechanized methods, with the exceptions of semiannual 
overflights by CDOW aircraft. Vehicles might be used on 
existing roads at the northeast edge of the WSA to collect 
captured bighorn sheep for relocation. It is projected that 
the only new habitat improvement project would be to 
remove 1 mile of fence in a nonimpairing way. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any surface disturbing 
activities (paleontological excavations): 


- Excavations will be prohibited in the desert bighorn 
sheep range (the entire WSA) from December 1 to 
May 1 (RMP Stipulation 9, Map 2-18). 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The desert bighorn 
sheep and wintering deer and elk would be the key wildlife 
species for management. Of the three, desert bighorn sheep 
would have priority (Map 2-18). As in the Black Ridge 
Canyons WSA, the Colorado Division of Wildlife would 
manage the harvest and be primarily responsible for 
monitoring herd population characteristics and distribution, 
and the BLM would regularly monitor range trend. One 
guzzler would be maintained by nonimpairing means. No 
mechanical equipment would be used. It is projected that 
the only new habitat improvement project would be to 
remove 2 miles of fence in an nonimpairing way. A proposed 
range improvement project to disc-plow and seed 400 acres 
in the Utah portion of the WSA would not be allowed. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any surface-disturbing 
activities (paleontological excavations and cottonwood tree 
plantings): 
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- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited in the 
desert bighorn sheep range (32,528 acres) from 
December 1 to May 1 (RMP Stipulation 9, Map 2- 
18). 


- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited within 
25,667 acres of critical deer winter range in the 
Colorado portion of the WSA from December 1 to 
May 1 (RMP Stipulation 12, Map 2-18) and within 
5,200 acres of critical deer winter range in the Utah 
portion of the WSA from November 1 to May 15 
(Grand Resource Area RMP). 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. There are two avian 
threatened or endangered species in this WSA. One is the 
bald eagle, which has an important night roost in the 
cottonwoods in Horsethief Canyon outside the WSA but 
within the proposed wilderness (Map 2-16). The other 
species is potentially present and is the peregrine falcon, 
which may adopt a cliff for a nest site (eyrie) in Rattlesnake 
or Pollock Canyon and now undoubtedly hunts the river 
and cliffs for birds as prey. The cottonwoods would be 
protected by encouraging camping in designated areas and 
discouraging open fires. It is projected that the CDOW would 
continue to monitor the presence and activities of the bald 
eagles and peregrine falcons aerially or on foot. There is 
no active management projected for the Colorado River 
squaw fish, boneytail chub, or humpback chub, but BLM 
would continue to cooperate with ongoing scientific studies 
and monitoring of these species. 


There is one peregrine falcon eyrie near the WSA. A 
potential nesting area within the WSA (1,857 acres, Map 
2-19) would be monitored for eyries being reestablished 
within the WSA. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any surface-disturbing 
activities (paleontological excavations): 


- Excavations will be prohibited within bald eagle 
winter concentration area (462 acres) from December 
1 to April 1 (RMP Stipulation 14, Map 2-19). 


- Excavations will be prohibited from March 15 to 
July 1 within a quarter mile of active peregrine falcon 
eyrie sites when any are occupied within the potential 
nesting area (1,857 acres, Map 2-19). 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The threatened 
and endangered species in the WSA are the bald eagle and 
the peregrine falcon. The cottonwoods along Ruby Canyon 
which provide night roosts would be protected by 
encouraging camping in designated spots and discouraging 
open fires. It is projected that the CDOW would continue 
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to monitor the presence and activities of the bald eagles 
and peregrine falcons aerially or on foot. It is projected 
that 20 acres of fire-killed cottonwoods at three sites would 
have replacement plantings of seedlings or cuttings. These 
cottonwoods would be planted in a nonimpairing way using 
hand tools. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any surface-disturbing 
activities (paleontological excavations and cottonwood tree 
plantings): 


- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited within 
bald eagle winter concentration area (754 acres) from 
December 1 to April 1 (RMP Stipulation 14, Map 
2-19). 


- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited from 
March 15 to July 1 within a quarter mile of active 
peregrine falcon eyrie sites when any are occupied 
within the potential nesting area (2,392 acres, Map 
2-19). One pair is currently active at a site. 

- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited within 
a quarter mile (average) of active golden eagle nesting 
sites during the nesting season (February 15 through 
July 1). One golden eagle nesting site is known (Map 
2-19). 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Three acres projected for 
surface disturbance would be inventoried and evaluated for 
cultural resources. This acreage is projected for upgrading 
of the 410-acre utility corridor. 


The cultural resources in the remainder of the WSA would 
continue to be managed as they are presently managed 
elsewhere in the resource area. The WSA would continue 
to receive custodial management only; no specific 
management actions would be taken to actively manage 
the cultural resources (including the 27 known sites within 
the WSA and the 3 known sites within the proposed 
addition) except for the 4 sites (3 acres) that could have 
potential for inclusion in the National Register of Historic 
Places. These sites would be regularly monitored to deter 
vandalism and unauthorized collections. The remainder of 
the WSA also would be monitored periodically for signs 
of vandalism and unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols 
would be increased if a problem is detected. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Twenty acres at 
three sites projected for replacement tree plantings would 
be inventoried and evaluated for cultural resources. 


The cultural resources would continue to be managed 
as they are presently managed elsewhere in the resource 
area. The WSA would continue to receive custodial 
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management only; no specific management actions would 
be taken to actively manage the cultural resources (including 
the 49 known sites in the WSA and the 1 known site in 
the addition) except for the 10 sites (12 acres) that could 
have potential for inclusion in the National Register of 
Historic Places. These sites would be regularly monitored 
to deter vandalism and unauthorized collections. The 
remainder of the WSA also would be monitored periodically 
for signs of vandalism and unauthorized collections. Ranger 
patrols would be increased if a problem is detected. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The 19,595 acres recom- 
mended suitable would be managed to provide for 
nonmotorized recreation such as hiking, backpacking, 
viewing geologic features, rivershore camping, and bird 
watching in a predominantly natural setting. The entire 
wilderness area would be closed to recreational off-highway 
vehicle use. This includes 1 mile of trail and 10 miles of 
existing roads (8 miles of roads that separate the WSAs 
and 2 miles of cherry-stemmed roads) that would be added 
to the wilderness area. The boundary roads and 1 mile 
of trail are presently open to recreational off-highway vehicle 
use and provide about 700 visitor days per year of such 
use. 


About 3,500 visitor days of nonmotorized use in the area 
recommended suitable is projected to increase by about 10 
percent per year over 10 years following wilderness 
designation. The 173 acres of rivershore recommended as 
nonsuitable (Map 2-16) would be managed to provide 
picnicking and fishing. 


No recreational developments are projected. The 350 
visitor days of walk in rockhounding would be monitored 
by a BLM ranger to ensure Indian artifacts and protected 
fossils are not collected. Rockhounding use is projected to 
decline to less than 300 visitor days following elimination 
of motorized access. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The 54,342 acres 
recommended as suitable would be managed to provide 
for nonmotorized recreation such as hiking, backpacking, 
viewing geologic features, rivershore camping, and bird 
watching in a predominantly natural setting. The entire WSA 
would be closed to recreational off-highway vehicle use. 
This includes the 24 miles of existing roads in the 
recommended addition to the wilderness area, 10 of which 
are presently open to about 450 visitor days of recreational 
off-highway vehicle use. The roads in the recommended 
addition consist of 6 miles of southern WSA boundary road 
(presently closed), 10 miles of the Colorado Ridge Road 
separating the two WSAs (presently open), and 8 miles 
of cherry-stemmed roads (presently closed). Thirty-three 
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miles of existing trails inside the WSA would continue to 
be closed. The 5 miles of the 38-mile trail system currently 
open to recreational off-highway vehicle use and provide 
about 500 visitor days per year of such use would also 
be closed. 


The 8,800 visitor days of nonmotorized recreation in the 
area recommended suitable is projected to increase by about 
10 percent per year over 10 years following wilderness 
designation. Seven miles of rivershore along the Colorado 
River, which would be inside the designatedd wilderness, 
would continue to provide for rivershore camping, 
picnicking, and fishing. The 648 acres recommended as 
nonsuitable would be managed to provide for picnicking 
and fishing. 


No recreational developments are projected. The 550 
visitor days of walk in rockhounding would be monitored 
by a BLM ranger to ensure Indian artifacts and protected 
fossils are not collected. Rockhounding use would decline 
to less than 400 visitor days following elimination of 
motorized access. 


Utility Rights-of-Way Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The designated wilder- 
ness would be unsuitable for utilities. The area recommended 
nonsuitable on the east side of the WSA (410 acres) would 
be available for a small utility corridor which would 
accommodate small water, telephone, and electrical lines. 
The corridor would be closed to maintenance vehicles and 
off-highway vehicles. Helicopters could be used to construct 
or maintain utility lines. Ground disturbance for utility line 
upgrading is not expected to exceed 3 acres. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The WSA would 
be designated unsuitable for utilities. 


All Wilderness Alternative 
Wilderness Recommendations 


Both of the WSAs (Black Ridge Canyons - 18,143 acres, 
and Black Ridge Canyons West - 54,265 acres) would be 
recommended as wilderness. They would remain as separate 
WSAs, and their boundaries would not change (Map 2- 
21). 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Black Ridge Canyons 
WSA (18,143 acres) would be recommended suitable for 
wilderness. The 18,143 acres would be managed according 
to the provisions of the 1964 Wilderness Act to provide 
opportunities for and to enhance the public purposes of 
recreation, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and 
historical use. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Black Ridge 
Canyons West WSA (54,265 acres) would be recommended 


suitable for wilderness. This includes 5,200 acres in Utah. 
The 54,265 acres would be managed according to the 
provisions of the 1964 Wilderness Act to provide 
opportunities for and to enhance the public purposes of 
recreation, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and 
historical uses. 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Management actions 
would be the same as those described under the Proposed 
Action except that the entire WSA would be withdrawn 
from prospecting and location. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Management 
actions would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except that the entire WSA would be 
withdrawn from prospecting and location. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The WSA would be 
closed to exploration and development of mineral materials. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The WSA would 
be closed to exploration and development of mineral 
materials. 


Paleontological Resources Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Management actions 
would be the same as those described under the Proposed 
Action except the restrictions placed on excavations (no 
motorized vehicles and no mechanized equipment) would 
apply only within the WSA. They would not apply to the 
triangular parcel of land between between Black Ridge 
Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Management 
actions would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except the restrictions placed on 
excavations (no motorized vehicles and no mechanized 
equipment) would apply only within the WSA. They would 
not apply to the triangular parcel of land between Black 
Ridge Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs. 


Woodland Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. As under the Proposed 
Action, the 1,981 acres (15,848 cords) of productive pinyon- 
juniper woodlands would not be harvested. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. As under the 
Proposed Action, the 7,265 acres (58,120 cords) of 
productive pinyon-juniper woodlands would not be 
harvested. 
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Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Livestock management 
actions would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except the number of AUMs would be 
less under this alternative because the 145 AUMs in the 
triangular parcel of land between Black Ridge Canyons and 
Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs would not be added 
to the wilderness area. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Livestock man- 
agement actions would be the same as those described under 
the Proposed Action except the number of AUMs would 
be less under this alternative because the 36 AUMs in the 
triangular parcel of land between Black Ridge Canyons and 
Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs would not be added 
to the wilderness area. 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Wildlife management 
actions would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action: The desert bighorn sheep would be the 
key wildlife species for management. The Colorado Division 
of Wildlife (CDOW) would manage the harvest and be 
primarily responsible for monitoring herd population 
characteristics and distribution (Map 2-18). The BLM would 
regularly monitor range trend. A guzzler (small water 
catchment) in the WSA would be maintained by 
nonimpairing means. All these actions would use non- 
mechanized methods, with the exceptions of semiannual 
overflights by CDOW aircraft. Vehicles may be used on 
existing roads on the northeast edge to collect captured 
bighorn sheep for relocation. It is projected that the only 
new habitat improvement project would be to remove 1 
mile of fence in a nonimpairing way. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any surface-disturbing 
activities (paleontological excavations): 


- Excavations will be prohibited in the desert bighorn 
sheep range (the entire WSA) from December | to 
May 1 (RMP Stipulation 9, Map 2-18). 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Wildlife manage- 
ment actions would be the same as those described under 
the Proposed Action: The desert bighorn sheep and 
wintering deer and elk would be the key wildlife species 
for management. Of the three, desert bighorn sheep would 
have priority (Map 2-18). As in the Black Ridge Canyons 
WSA, the Colorado Division of Wildlife would manage 
the harvest and be primarily responsible for monitoring herd 
population characteristics and distribution, and the BLM 
would regularly monitor range trend. One guzzler would 
be maintained by nonimpairing means. No mechanical 
equipment would be used. It is projected that the only new 
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habitat improvement project would be to remove 2 miles 
of fence in an nonimpairing way. A proposed range 
improvement project to disc-plow and seed 400 acres in 
the Utah portion of the WSA would not be allowed. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any surface-disturbing 
activities (paleontological excavations and cottonwood tree 
plantings): 


- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited in the 
desert bighorn sheep range from December 1 to May 
1 (RMP Stipulation 9, Map 2-18). 


- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited within 
25,667 acres of critical deer winter range in the 
Colorado portion of the WSA from December 1 to 
May 1 (RMP Stipulation 12, Map 2-18) and within 
5,200 acres of critical deer winter range in the Utah 
portion of the WSA from November 1 to May 15 
(Grand Resource Area RMP). 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Management actions 
would be the same as those described under the Proposed 
Action: The cottonwoods would be protected by 
encouraging camping in designated areas and discouraging 
open fires. It is projected that the CDOW would continue 
to monitor the presence and activities of the bald eagles 
and peregrine falcons aerially or on foot. There is no active 
management projected for the Colorado River squawfish, 
boneytail chub, or humpback chub, but BLM would continue 
to cooperate with ongoing scientific studies and monitoring 
of these species. 


A potential peregrine falcon nesting area within the WSA 
(1,857 acres, Map 2-19) would be monitored for eyries 
being reestablished within the WSA. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any surface-disturbing 
activities (paleontological excavations): 


- Excavations will be prohibited within bald eagle 
winter concentration area (462 acres) from December 
1 to April 1 (RMP Stipulation 14, Map 2-19). 


- Excavations will be prohibited from March 15 to 
July 1 within a quarter mile of active peregrine falcon 
eyrie sites when any are occupied within the potential 
nesting area (1,857 acres, Map 2-19). 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Management 
actions and species would be the same as those under the 
Proposed Action: The cottonwoods along Ruby Canyon 
which provide night roosts would be protected by 
encouraging camping in designated spots and discouraging 
open fires. It is projected that the CDOW would continue 
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to monitor the presence and activities of the bald eagles 
and peregrine falcons aerially or on foot. It is projected 
that 20 acres of fire-killed cottonwoods at three sites would 
have replacement plantings of seedlings or cuttings. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any surface-disturbing 
activities (paleontological excavations and cottonwood tree 
plantings): 


- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited within 
bald eagle winter concentration area (754 acres) from 
December 1 to April 1 (RMP Stipulation 14, Map 
2-19). 


- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited from 
March 15 to July 1 within a quarter mile of active 
peregrine falcon eyrie sites when any are occupied 
within the potential nesting area (2,392 acres, Map 
2-19). One pair is currently active at a site. 


- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited within 
a quarter mile (average) of any sensitive active golden 
eagle sites during the nesting season (February 15 
through July 1). One golden eagle nesting site is known 
(Map 2-19). 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Management would be 
the same as that described under the Proposed Action: The 
cultural resources would continue to be managed as they 
are presently managed elsewhere in the resource area. The 
WSA would continue to receive custodial management only; 
no specific management actions would be taken to actively 
manage the cultural resources (27 known sites within the 
WSA) except for the 4 sites (3 acres) that could have potential 
for inclusion in the National Register of Historic Places. 
These sites would be regularly monitored to deter vandalism 
and unauthorized collections. The remainder of the WSA 
also would be monitored periodically for signs of vandalism 
and unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols would be 
increased if a problem is detected. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Twenty acres at 
three sites projected for replacement tree plantings would 
be inventoried and evaluated for cultural resources. 


Management would be the same as that described under 
the Proposed Action: The cultural resources would continue 
to be managed as they are presently managed elsewhere 
in the resource area. The WSA would continue to receive 
custodial management only; no specific management actions 
would be taken to actively manage the cultural resources 
(49 known sites in the WSA) except for the 10 sites (12 
acres) that could have potential for inclusion in the National 
Register of Historic Places. These sites would be regularly 
monitored to deter vandalism and unauthorized collections. 
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The remainder of the WSA also would be monitored 
periodically for signs of vandalism and unauthorized 
collections. Ranger patrols would be increased if a problem 
is detected. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The entire WSA (18,143 
acres) would be managed to provide for nonmotorized 
recreation such as hiking, backpacking, viewing geologic 
features, rivershore camping, horseback riding, and bird 
watching in a predominantly natural setting. The entire WSA 
would be closed to recreational off-highway vehicle use, 
including the 1 mile of trail inside the WSA that is presently 
open. 

The 8-mile Colorado Ridge Road separating the two 
WSAs and 2 miles of cherry-stemmed roads (Devil and 
Pollock Canyons) would remain open to recreational off- 
highway vehicles. These roads presently provide about 500 
visitor days per year of use. Of this total, 450 days per 
year occur on the 8 miles of boundary roads and 50 days 
per year occur on the other cherry-stemmed roads. It is 
projected that the visitor days of vehicle travel presently 
occurring on these roads would increase 10 percent per 
year over 10 years. 


The existing 3,500 visitor use days of nonmotorized use 
would also continue to occur. The 2 miles of rivershore 
along the Colorado River, which would be inside the area 
designated wilderness, would continue to provide for 
rivershore picnicking and fishing. Nonmotorized use is 
projected to increase by about 10 percent per year over 
10 years following wilderness designation. 


No recreational developments are projected. The 350 
visitor days of walk in rockhounding use would be monitored 
by a BLM ranger to ensure Indian artifacts and protected 
fossils are not collected. Rockhounding use would remain 
stable. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The entire WSA 
(54,265 acres) would be managed to provide for 
nonmotorized recreation such as hiking, backpacking, 
viewing geologic features, rivershore camping, horseback 
riding, and bird watching in a predominantly natural setting. 
The entire WSA would be closed to recreational off-highway 
vehicle use, including the 38 miles of trail inside the WSA, 
5 miles of which are presently open. 


The 10-mile Colorado Ridge Road separating the two 
WSAs would continue to be open to recreational off- 
highway vehicle use. The 450 visitor days per year of this 
use would increase about 10 percent per year over 10 years. 


The existing 8,800 visitor use days of nonmotorized use 
would also continue to occur. The 7 miles of rivershore 








along the Colorado River, which would be inside the area 
designated wilderness, would continue to provide rivershore 
camping, picnicking, and fishing. All nonmotorized use is 
projected to increase by about 10 percent per year over 
10 years following wilderness designation. 


No recreational developments are projected. The 550 
visitor days of walk in rockhounding use would be monitored 
by a BLM ranger to ensure Indian artifacts and protected 
fossils are not collected. Rockhounding use would remain 
stable. 


Utility Rights-of-Way Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The WSA would be 
designated unsuitable for public utilities. No construction 
activity would occur. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. As under the 
Proposed Action, the WSA would be designated unsuitable 
for utilities. 


No Wilderness Alternative 


Both of the WSAs (Black Ridge Canyons - 18,143 acres, 
and Black Ridge Canyons West - 54,265 acres) would be 
recommended nonsuitable for wilderness (Map 2-21). 


Wilderness Recommendations 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Black Ridge Canyons 
(18,143 acres) would be recommended nonsuitable for 
wilderness (Map 2-21). An area of 17,733 acres would be 
managed as the Black Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands 
(Map 2-22). The remaining acreage (410 acres of existing 
public utility right-of-way) would remain and would be 
available for upgrading of public utilities. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Black Ridge 
Canyons West (54,265 acres) would be recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness (Map 2-21). An area of 50,260 
acres would be managed as the Black Ridge Canyons 
Recreation Lands (Map 2-22). The remaining acreage (4,005 
acres along the southern boundary of the WSA) would 
be managed primarily for multiple uses including recreation 
and scenery. 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The Black Ridge Recrea- 
tion Lands (17,733 acres) would be withdrawn from mineral 
location and closed to new prospecting and location. It is 
projected that the existing 329 mining claims would not 
be developed given the low development potential in the 
area. It is also projected that any new claims filed prior 
to withdrawal would not be developed because the only 
areas presently open to location have low development 
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potential. An area along the south side of the Colorado 
River with high resource/low development potential for 
placer deposits is presently closed (under a temporary 
withdrawal). This temporary withdrawal is proposed for 
permanent withdrawal to protect the river’s scenic and 
natural values. Since there are no existing claims within 
the high resource potential area and none may be filed, 
no development is projected. 


The area outside the Recreation Lands (the 410-acre utility 
corridor presently under a temporary withdrawal) would 
be permanently withdrawn. Since there are no existing claims 
in the nonsuitable area and none may be filed, no 
development is projected. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The Black Ridge 
Recreation Lands (50,260 acres) would be withdrawn from 
mineral location and closed to new prospecting and location. 
It is projected that the existing 58 mining claims would 
not be developed given the low development potential in 
the area. It is also projected that any new claims filed prior 
to Recreation Lands designation would not be developed 
because the only areas presently open to location have low 
development potential. An area along the south side of the 
Colorado River with high resource/low development 
potential for placer deposits is presently closed (under a 
temporary withdrawal). This temporary withdrawal is 
proposed for permanent withdrawal to protect the river’s 
scenic and natural values. Since there are no existing claims 
within the high resource potential area and none may be 
filed, no development is projected. 


The area outside the Recreation Lands (4,005 acres) would 
remain open to location. It is projected that little if any 
new prospecting and attendant surface disturbance would 
occur outside the Recreation Lands, and no valid claims 
would be filed given the low resource potential. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The entire area (Black 
Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands—17,733 acres and utility 
corridor—410 acres) would be closed to exploration and 
development of mineral materials. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The 50,260-acre 
Black Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands would be closed 
to exploration and development of mineral materials. The 
remaining 4,005 acres within the WSA would be open. 
Although the remaining 4,005 acres have potential for some 
mineral materials (sandstone and rip-rap), it is projected 
that extractions of mineral materials would not occur because 
these minerals are more accessible elsewhere in the resource 
area. 
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Paleontological Resource Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The entire WSA would 
be available for study by qualified paleontologists. It is 
projected that eight excavations would occur in connection 
with the studies. Six excavations would be conducted using 
nonmechanized hand tools. It is projected that vehicles would 
be driven on existing trails to within a quarter mile of the 
sites. Fossils would be carried to the vehicles for transport 
out of the area. Total surface disturbance would be not 
more than 6 cubic feet. Two excavations would use 
mechanized tools such as rock saws and portable 
jackhammers and motorized vehicles (two- or four-wheel 
drive vehicles). It is projected that motor vehicles would 
be driven off existing boundary roads or trails for an estimated 
3 miles approximately twice per excavation. No new roads 
would be constructed. Each excavation using mechanized 
equipment would disturb less than .25 acre for a total 
disturbance of less than .50 acre. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any excavation permits: 


- Excavations will be prohibited in the desert bighorn 
sheep range (the entire WSA) from December 1 to 
May 1 (RMP Stipulation 9, Map 2-18). 


- Excavations will be prohibited within bald eagle 
winter concentration area (462 acres) from December 
1 to April 1 (RMP Stipulation 14, Map 2-19). 


- Excavations will be prohibited from March 15 to 
July 1 within a quarter mile of active peregrine falcon 
eyrie sites when any are occupied within the potential 
nesting area (1,857 acres, Map 2-19). 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The entire WSA 
would be available for study by qualified paleontologists. 
It is projected that six small-scale excavations would occur 
in connection with the studies. For these excavations, it 
is projected that vehicles would be driven on existing trails 
to within a quarter mile of the sites. Small mechanized and 
nonmechanized tools would be used to remove the fossils, 
which would be carried out to the vehicles for transport, 
disturbing not more than six cubic feet of surface. It is also 
projected that no large-scale proposals using larger 
mechanized equipment and vehicles driving off road would 
be proposed. 

Four hundred acres projected for wildlife forage seeding 
would be surveyed for paleontological resources. 


If approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would apply to any excavation permits: 


- Excavations will be prohibited in the desert bighorn 
sheep range (32,528 acres) from December 1 to May 
1 (RMP Stipulation 9, Map 2-18). 
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- Excavations will be prohibited within 25,667 acres 
of critical deer winter range in the Colorado portion 
of the WSA from December 1 to May 1 (RMP 
Stipulation 12, Map 2-18) and within 5,200 acres of 
critical deer winter range in the Utah portion of the 
WSA from November | to May 15 (Grand Resource 
Area RMP). 


- Excavations will be prohibited within bald eagle 
winter concentration area (754 acres) from December 
1 to April 1 (RMP Stipulation 14, Map 2-19). 


- Excavations will be prohibited from March 15 to 
July 1 within a quarter mile of active sensitive peregrine 
falcon eyrie sites when any are occupied within the 
potential nesting area (2,392 acres, Map 2-19). One 
pair is currently active at a site. 


- Excavations will be prohibited within a quarter mile 
(average) of any active sensitive golden eagle sites 
during the nesting season (February 15 through July 
1). One golden eagle eyrie is known (Map 2-19). 


Woodland Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. As under the Proposed 
Action, the 1,982 acres (15,848 cords) of productive pinyon- 
juniper woodlands would not be harvested. Harvesting of 
this area would be incompatible with preserving and 
enhancing recreational and natural values. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. As under the 
Proposed Action, the 7,265 acres (58,120 cords) of 
productive pinyon-juniper woodlands would not be 
harvested. Harvesting would be incompatible with preserving 
and enhancing recreational and natural values. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The existing level of 
livestock use (1,014 AUMs) would continue. No new range 
projects are projected. 


Livestock operators would continue to use two- and four- 
wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles on 1 mile of 
trail inside the Black Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands (Map 
2-22) an estimated three times a year to monitor, maintain 
range projects, and move livestock. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The existing level 
of livestock use (3,714 AUMs) would continue. No new 
range projects are projected. 

The entire Mountain Island Grazing Allotment (Map 2- 
20) would be grazed using holistic resource management 
as described under the Proposed Action. A total of 14,777 
acres would not be excluded from livestock grazing. 
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Livestock operators would continue to use two- and four- 
wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles on 19 miles 
of the 38-mile trail system inside the Black Ridge Canyons 
Recreation Lands (Map 2-20) an estimated five times a 
year to monitor, maintain range projects, and move livestock. 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. As under the Proposed 
Action, the desert bighorn sheep would be the key wildlife 
species for management. The Colorado Division of Wildlife 
(CDOW) would manage the harvest and be primarily 
responsible for monitoring herd population characteristics 
and distribution (Map 2-18). The CDOW would continue 
to make aircraft overflights of the bighorn sheep range. The 
BLM would regularly monitor range trend. Two- and four- 
wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles would be used 
once or twice a year by BLM to transport field personnel 
into the bighorn sheep area to maintain the herd. These 
same types of vehicles also would be driven to the 
northeastern boundary area of the Recreation Lands by 
CDOW to collect captured sheep for relocation. A guzzler 
(small water catchment) in the Recreation Lands would 
be maintained once or twice a year using motorized vehicles. 
It is projected that the only new habitat improvement project 
would be to remove 1 mile of fence. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, surface- 
disturbing activities would be prohibited in the desert bighorn 
sheep range (the entire WSA) from December 1 to May 
1 (RMP Stipulation 9, Map 2-18). 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. As under the 
Proposed Action, this area would be managed for the habitat 
needs of desert bighorn sheep and wintering deer and elk. 
Of the three, desert bighorn sheep would have priority (Map 
2-18). As in the Black Ridge Canyons WSA, the Colorado 
Division of Wildlife would manage the harvest and be 
primarily responsible for monitoring herd population 
characteristics and distribution, and the BLM would regularly 
monitor range trend. The CDOW would continue to make 
aircraft overflights of the bighorn sheep range. One guzzler 
would be maintained. Two- and four-wheel drive vehicles 
and all terrain vehicles would be used once every three 
years by BLM to transport field personnel and guzzler 
materials for maintenance. It is unlikely that any vehicles 
would need to enter the WSA to remove desert bighorn 
sheep. It is projected that 2 miles of fence would be removed. 
It is also projected that 400 acres of deer winter range in 
the Utah portion of the WSA would be disc-plowed and 
seeded with native browse species to improve carrying 
Capacity. 


As approved in the Grand Junction (Colorado) and Grand 
Resource Area (Utah) RMPs, the following stipulations 
would be applied to surface-disturbing activities: 
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- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited in the 
desert bighorn sheep range (30,528 acres) from 
December 1 to May 1 (Grand Junction RMP 
Stipulation 9, Map 2-18). 


- Surface-disturbing activities will be prohibited within 
25,667 acres of critical deer winter range in the 
Colorado portion of the WSA from December 1 to 
May | (Grand Junction RMP Stipulation 12, Map 
2-18) and within 5,200 acres of critical deer winter 
range in the Utah portion of the WSA from November 
1 to May 15 (Grand Resource Area, Utah, RMP). 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Management Actions 
would be the same as those described under the Proposed 
Action except that two- and four-wheel drive vehicles and 
all terrain vehicles would be used once in five years to 
monitor bald eagles and peregrine falcons, signs would be 
used to protect cottonwoods from campers, and less than 
one half acre would be surveyed for two projected 
paleontological excavations. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Management 
Actions would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except that two- and four-wheel drive 
vehicles and all terrain vehicles would be used once in five 
years to monitor bald eagles and peregrine falcons, 
cottonwood trees would be planted on 35 acres at five sites 
instead of 20 acres at two sites, 30-inch tall fences would 
be build around the newly planted young cottonwood trees 
at all five sites to protect against beaver damage, and a 
total of 400 acres projected for wildlife forage seeding and 
beaver fences would be surveyed. 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The 3 acres projected for 
surface disturbance for upgrading of the utility corridor and 
less than half an acre projected for surface disturbance for 
paleontological excavations would be inventoried and 
evaluated for cultural resources. 


The cultural resources in the remainder of the WSA would 
continue to be managed as they are presently managed 
elsewhere in the resource area. The WSA would continue 
to receive custodial management only; no specific 
management actions would be taken to actively manage 
the cultural resources (including the 27 known sites) except 
for the 4 sites (3 acres) that could have potential for inclusion 
in the National Register of Historic Places. These sites would 
be regularly monitored to deter vandalism and unauthorized 
collections. The remainder of the WSA also would be 
monitored periodically for signs of vandalism and 
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unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols would be increased 
if a problem is detected. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Four hundred 
acres projected for a wildlife seeding project, 35 acres (5 
sites) projected for tree replacement plantings, and 1 acre 
projected for beaver fence construction around newly planted 
cottonwood trees would be inventoried and evaluated for 
cultural resources. 


The cultural resources in the remainder of the WSA would 
continue to be managed as they are presently managed 
elsewhere in the resource area. The WSA would continue 
to receive custodial management only; no specific 
management actions would be taken to actively manage 
the cultural resources (including the 49 known sites) except 
for the 10 sites (12 acres) that could have potential for 
inclusion in the National Register of Historic Places. These 
sites would be regularly monitored to deter vandalism and 
unauthorized collections. The remainder of the WSA also 
would be monitored periodically for signs of vandalism and 
unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols would be increased 
if a problem is detected. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Action 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Of the 18,143-acre 
WSA, 17,733 acres would be designated as Black Ridge 
Canyons Recreation Lands (Map 2-22) to preserve and 
enhance recreational and natural values while providing 
primarily nonmotorized recreation such as hiking, 
backpacking, viewing geologic features, rivershore camping, 
horseback riding, and bird watching in a predominantly 
natural setting. 


Ten miles of road (8 miles of boundary road separating 
the two WSAs, 2 miles of cherry-stemmed road) and 1 
mile of trail would be open to recreational off-highway 
vehicle use. It is projected that the 700 visitor days of off- 
highway vehicle use presently occurring on these roads and 
trail would increase 7 percent per year over 10 years. 


About 3,500 visitor use days of nonmotorized use 
(excluding rockhounding) would also continue to occur. This 
use is projected to increase by about 10 percent per year 
over 10 years (higher rate than projected for the other WSAs 
because of media coverage given to arches in Rattlesnake 
Canyon). The 2 miles of rivershore along the Colorado River, 
which would be inside the Recreation Lands, would continue 
to provide for rivershore camping, picnicking, and fishing. 
Rockhounding use (about 350 visitor days per year) is 
projected to remain stable. 
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Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Of the 54,265- 
acre WSA, 50,260 acres would be designated Black Ridge 
Canyons Recreation Lands (Map 2-22) to preserve and 
enhance recreational and natural values while providing 
nonmotorized recreation such as hiking, backpacking, 
rivershore camping, horseback riding, and bird watching 
in a predominantly natural setting. 


Ten miles of roads and 5 miles of the 38-mile trail system 
would be open to off-highway vehicle use. These 10 miles 
of road separate the two WSAs. It is projected that 950 
visitor days per year of recreational off-highway vehicle use 
presently occurring on these roads (450 visitor days) and 
trails (500 visitor days) would increase 7 percent per year 
over 10 years. 


About 8,800 visitor use days of nonmotorized use would 
continue to occur. The 7 miles of rivershore along the 
Colorado River, which would be inside the Recreation 
Lands, would continue to provide for rivershore camping, 
picnicking, and fishing. All nonmoterized recreation uses 
except rockhounding are projected to increase by about 7 
percent per year over 10 years. Rockhounding use (550 
visitor days per year) is projected to remain stable. 


Utility Rights-of-Way Management Actions 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. As under the Proposed 
Action, the WSA (410 acres along the eastern boundary) 
would be available for a small utility corridor which would 
accommodate small water, telephone, and electrical lines. 
The corridor would be closed to maintenance vehicles and 
off-highway vehicles. Helicopters could be used to construct 
or maintain utility lines. Ground disturbance for utility 
upgrading is not expected to exceed 3 acres. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. As under the 
Proposed Action, the WSA would be designated unsuitable 
for utilities. 


Summary of Impacts 
A Summary of environmental impacts for Black Ridge 


Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West is shown in Table 
2-5. 
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BLACK RIDGE CANYONS/BLACK RIDGE WEST CANYONS WEST WSAs — SUMMARY OF IMPACTS 








Proposed Action (Combined WSAs) All Wilderness No Wilderness 
Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge 
Issue Canyons Canyons West Canyons Canyons West Canyons Canyons West 
Impacts on Wilderness Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Management of a portion of Management of a portion of 
Values would provide long-term would provide long-term would provide long-term would provide long-term the WSA (17,733 acres) as the WSA (50,260 acres) as 
legislative protection on legislative protection on legislative protection on legislative protection on Black Ridge Canyons Black Ridge Canyons 
18,545 acres. Wilderness 53,222 acres. Wilderness 15,903 acres. Wilderness 51,545 acres. Wilderness Recreation Lands would Recreation Lands would 
values would not be pro- values would not be pro- values would not be pro- values would not be pro- maintain wilderness values maintain wilderness values 
tected on 1,050 acres subject tected on 1,120 acres from tected on 2,240 acres subject tected on 2,720 acres subject in the canyons (about on about 45,000 acres cen- 
to intermittent sights and intermittent sights and to intermittent sights and to intermittent sights and 12,000 acres). Off-highway tered on the canyons. 
sounds of motorized boating sounds of motorized boating sounds of recreational off- sounds of recreational off- vehicles traveling on 10 Approximately 900 acres of 
on 4 miles of the Colorado on 7 miles of the Colorado highway vehicles on 10 highway vehicles on 10 miles of roads and 1 mile of cryptogamic soil area would 
River (one-quarter mile River (one-quarter mile miles of roads and moto- miles of roads and moto- trail, and motorboats travel- lose its naturalness from 
influence zone) and in the influence zone). rized boating on 2 miles of rized boating on 7 miles of ing on 2 miles of the Colo- yearly herding by cattle over 
410-acre utility corridor. the Colorado River. the Colorado River. rado River would impair 10 years. Disc-plowing and 
wilderness values on about seeding of 400 acres would 
2,560 acres over time. Wil- impair naturalness in the 
derness values would be lost WSA for up to 3 years. 
in the 410-acre utility Recreational off-highway 
corridor. vehicles traveling on 10 
N miles of roads and 5 miles of 
tn trail and motorboats travel- 
= ing on 7 miles of the Colo- 
rado River would impair 
wilderness values on about 
4,320 acres over time. 
Impacts on Paleontologi- Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Allowing the six non-surface Allowing six non-surface 
cal Excavations and Study would help protect fossils would help protect fossils would help protect fossils would help protect fossils disturbing excavations disturbing excavations 
from vandalism and unauth- from vandalism and unauth- from vandalism and unauth- from vandalism and unauth- would allow scientists to would produce small fossils 
orized collection but would orized collection but would orized collection but would orized collection but would excavate small fossils known that would add to our 
preclude excavations of large preclude excavations of large preclude scientists from rem- preclude excavation of large to occur in the area. Allow- knowledge of the area. 


fossils. Six nonimpairing 
excavations would add to 
the scientific knowledge of 
the area. 


fossils. This is considered to 
be a minor impact since no 
large-scale excavations are 
expected to be proposed. 
Allowing six nonimpairing 
excavations would allow 
scientists to excavate small 
fossils. 


oving large fossils. Six non- 
impairing excavations would 
add to the scientific knowl- 
edge of the area. Leaving 10 
miles of roads open to 
recreational off-highway 
vehicles would make fossils 
within one-half mile of this 
these roads vulnerable to 
vandalism and unauthorized 
collection. 


fossils. Allowing six nonim- 
pairing excavations would 
allow scientists to excavate 
small fossils. This is consi- 
dered a minor impact since 
no large-scale excavations 


are expected to be proposed. 


ing the two large-scale 
surfacedisturbing excava- 
tions would allow scientists 
to remove large fossils. 
Recreational off-highway 
vehicles traveling on 10 
miles of roads and 1 mile of 
trail would make fossils 
within one-half mile of these 
roads vulnerable vandalism 
and unauthorized collection. 


Leaving 10 miles of roads 
and 5 miles of trail open to 
recreational off-highway 
vehicles would make fossils 
vulnerable to vandalism and 
unauthorized collection. 
Fossils within one-half mile 
of these roads and trails 
would be vulnerable. 
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Proposed Action (Combined WSAs) All Wilderness No Wilderness 
Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge 
Issue Canyons Canyons West Canyons Canyons West Canyons Canyons West 
cS Se ee a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee een 
Impacts on Wildlife Habi- Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Management of the area as Management of the area as 
tat and Populations would protect 18,545 acres would protect about 52,822 would protect about 15,903 would protect about 51,145 Recreation Lands would Recreation Lands would 
of wildlife habitat. Wildlife acres of wildlife habitat. acres of wildlife habitat. acres of wildlife habitat. protect about 15,583 acres protect about 49,945 acres 
habitat would be degraded Wildlife habitat would be Wildlife habitat would con- Wildlife habitat would con- of wildlife habitat. Wildlife of wildlife habitat. Habitat 
on 1,050 acres from the degraded on 1,120 acres tinue to be degraded on tinue to be degraded on habitat would be degraded on 6,400 acres would be 
sights and sounds of moto- from sights and sounds of 2,240 acres from sights and 1,600 acres from the sights on 2,560 acres from the degraded by the sights and 
rized boats traveling on 4 motorized boats traveling on sounds of recreational off- and sounds of vehicles tra- sights and sounds of moto- sounds of motorized vehicles 
miles of the Colorado River. 7 miles of the Colorado highway vehicles on 10 veling on 10 miles of road rized vehicles traveling on on 10 miles of roads and 5 
However, no animals would River. miles of roads and moto- and on 1,120 acres along the 10 miles of roads, 1 mile of miles of trail and by motor 
be lost. rized boats on 2 miles of the Colorado River. trail and motor boats travel- boats on 7 miles of the 
It would also continue to be Colorado River. ing on 2 miles of the Colo- Colorado River. 
degraded on 400 acres pro- It also would continue to be rado River. However, no 
posed for disc-plowing and degraded on 400 acres pro- animals would be lost. Disc-plowing and seeding 
seeding under the No Wil- posed for disc-plowing and on 400 acres of critical deer 
derness Alternative. Without seeding under the No Wil- winter range would improve 
the project, the carrying derness Alternative. Without the range and maintain 60 
capacity for deer may be the project, the carrying deer in the areas annual car- 
reduced by up to 1,000, capacity for deer may be rying capacity. 
w reducing the annual carrying reduced by up to 1,000 deer, 
Wn capacity by up to 60 deer. reducing the annual carrying 
n capacity by up to 60 deer. 
Impacts on Cultural Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Cultural resources on 3,200 Cultural resources on 3,200 Cultural sites on 3,840 acres Cultural sites on 6,400 acres 
Resources would protect cultural would protect cultural acres would be vulnerable to acres would be vulnerable to would be vulnerable to van- would be vulnerable to van- 
resources on about 19,000 resources on about 54,000 vandalism and unauthorized vandalism and unauthorized dalism and unauthorized dalism and unauthorized 
acres of the Black Ridge acres of Black Ridge collection. Cultural resources _ collection. Data from cultu- collection. Data from cultu- collection. Data from cultu- 
Canyons WSA from vandal- Canyons West from vandal- on the remaining 14,943 ral sites on 20 acres would ral sites on 3 acres would be ral sites on 436 acres would 
ism and unauthorized collec- ism and unauthorized collec- acres would be protected. be recovered or protected. recovered or protected. Cul- be recovered or protected. 
tion. Data from cultural sites tion. Data from cultural sites - Cultural resources on the tural resources on 14,303 Cultural resources on 47,865 
on 3 acres would be reco- on 20 acres would be reco- remaining 51,045 acres acres would remain largely acres would remain largely 
vered or protected. vered or protected. would be protected. undisturbed. undisturbed. 
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Proposed Action (Combined WSAs) All Wilderness No Wilderness 
Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge Black Ridge 
Issue Canyons Canyons West Canyons Canyons West Canyons Canyons West 
Impacts on Recreation and Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Wilderness designation Natural settings and non- Natural settings and non- 
Off-Highway Vehicles would maintain the natural would maintain the natural would maintain the natural would maintain the natural motorized recreation would motorized recreation would 
and predominantly natural and predominantly natural and predominantly natural and predominantly natural be protected on a total of be protected on a total of 
settings and nonmotorized settings and nonmotorized settings and non- motorized settings and nonmotorized 14,770 acres within the 45,940 acres within the 
recreation opportunities on recreation opportunities on recreation opportunities on recreation opportunities on Recreation Lands. Natural Recreation Lands. Natural 
18,545 acres of the WSA 53,222 acres of the WSA 15,903 acres. Sights and 51,545 acres. Sights and settings and nonmotorized settings and nonmotorized 
but would not protect the but would not protect 1,120 sounds from motor vehicles sounds from motor vehicles recreation would be lost on recreation would be lost on 
natural settings and primi- acres along the Colorado and motorized boats would and motorized boats would 2,560 acres by the sights and 4,320 acres by the roads and 
tive recreation on 1,050 River. Nonmotorized recrea- _—s impair recreation values on impair wilderness values on sounds of motorized vehicles 5 miles of trail and by motor 
acres. The current nonmoto- tion use of 8,800 visitor days 2,240 acres. Nonmotorized 2,720 acres. Nonmotorized traveling on 10 miles of boats traveling on 7 miles of 
rized use (3,500 visitor days per year would increase (10 recreation would increase to recreation would increase to boundary roads, 1 mile of the Colorado River. Non- 
per year) would increase to percent per year) to about 9,000 visitor days per year 20,600 visitor days per year trail, and 2 miles of the motorized recreation use is 
about 9,000 visitor days 20,600 visitor days within over 10 years. About 200 over 10 years. About 500 Colorado River. Nonmoto- projected to increase to 
within 10 years (10 percent 10 years. Closing 10 miles of _ visitor days of nonmotorized visitor days of motorized rized recreation is projected 16,200 visitor days per year 
per year). Closing 10 miles boundary road and 5 miles recreation per year would be recreation per year would be to increase to 9,000 visitor in 10 years. 
of boundary roads and 1 of trail would displace 950 displaced. displaced. days per year over 10 years. 
mile of trail would displace visitor days of motorized Motorized recreation (about 
about 700 visitor days of recreation use. The motorized use (500 vis- The motorized use (450 vis- Motorized recreation (about 950 visitor days per year) is 
wD motorized recreation use. itor days per year) on boun- itor days per year) on the 700 visitor days per year) is projected to increase to 
Be dary roads would increase to —_ boundary road would projected to increase to 1,700 visitor days per year 
~ about 1,100 visitor days increase to about 1,050 vis- 1,500 visitor days per year over 10 years. 
over 10 years. itor days over 10 years. over 10 years (7 percent per 
year). 
Impacts on Utility Rights- A small utility corridor Designating the Black Ridge New utilities from the Fruita Prohibiting utility rights-of- Providing a small utility cor- Designating the Black Ridge 
of-Way between Fruita and Glade Canyons West WSA as area to service Glade Park ways in the WSA would not ridor between Fruita and Canyons West WSA unsuit- 
Park could provide utilities unsuitable for public utilities would have to be routed affect the residents in the Glade Park could help pro- able for public utilities 
for Glade Park residents and would have no effect on res- around the WSA and Colo- nearby area. vide utilities to the residents would have no effect on the 
an alternative route for the idents living in the area. rado National Monument. of Glade Park and an alter- residents living in the area. 


Fruita water line. 


native route for the Fruita 
water line. 
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THE PALISADE WILDERNESS STUDY 
AREA 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness) 


This is the Proposed Action in the 1987 approved Grand 
Junction Resource Management Plan (RMP) and also in 
the 1985 final EIS for the Grand Junction RMP. It is different 
than the Proposed Action in the 1985 draft EIS for the 
RMP. The difference is in the acreage of The Palisade 
Outstanding Natural Area (ONA). 


Wilderness Recommendations 


The entire WSA (26,050 acres) is recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation (Map 2-23). An area 
of 19,178 acres centered on the narrow ridge-like butte called 
The Palisade and the escarpment extending to the east (Map 
2-24) would be managed as an outstanding natural area 
(ONA) and area of critical environmental concern (ACEC) 
to protect outstanding natural (flora and fauna), geologic, 
and scenic values. Resources and their uses would be 
managed in the ONA/ACEC to protect these specific values 
(see Special Management Areas Management section). 


Special Management Areas Management Actions 


The Palisade Outstanding Natural Area/Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern (ONA/ACEC) (19,178 acres, Map 
2-24), which was designated through the Grand Junction 
RMP, would continue to be managed to protect its natural, 
geologic, and scenic values while allowing compatible 
nonmotorized recreation opportunities. The Unaweep Seep 
Research Natural Area (RNA) (37 acres) and 263 acres 
surrounding the Unaweep Seep RNA, which is located inside 
The Palisade ONA/ACEC boundary (Map 2-24), would 
continue to be managed to protect the habitat of a rare 
butterfly (Speyeria nokomis nokomis) as outlined in the 
approved Unaweep Seep Habitat Management Plan. The 
entire ONA (19,178 acres) would be closed to recreational 
off-highway vehicles. 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The WSA would be open to prospecting and location. 
It is projected that little if any new prospecting and attendant 
surface disturbance would occur, and no valid claims would 
be filed given the low resource potential. It is projected 
that the 26 existing claims would be developed given the 
low development potential. 


Oil and Gas Management Actions 


The entire WSA would continue to be open to oil and 
gas leasing and development with a no surface occupancy 
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stipulation which means that all drilling would have to be 
done outside the WSA. The no surface occupancy stipulation 
would be applied within the ONA to protect the outstanding 
natural values (flora, fauna, geologic, and scenic). It would 
be applied in the remainder of the WSA to protect scenic 
values in the Dolores River and Unaweep Canyon corridor 
(RMP Stipulation 1, Map 2-24) and to protect soils on 
steep slopes. 


It is projected that no oil and gas leases would be developed 
given the low development potential for oil and gas. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The 19,178-acre ONA would continue to be closed to 
mineral material sales. (Map 2-24). The remainder of the 
WSA (6,782 acres) would be open to exploration and 
development of mineral materials. Although the area along 
Bull and Wright draws contain sand and gravel, a sand 
and gravel pit just outside the WSA boundary supplies the 
current and projected demand. It is projected that no mineral 
material extractions would occur inside the WSA. 


Woodland Management Actions 


Of the 2,107 acres of productive woodlands in The 
Palisade WSA, 1,250 acres would be available for harvest. 
It is projected that no harvesting would occur because more 
productive woodlands occur elsewhere in the resource area. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


The existing livestock management in The Palisade WSA 
would continue. The existing level of livestock use (1,118 
AUMs) would continue. No new range projects are 
projected. 


Two- and four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles 
would continue to use 10 miles of existing trails (Map 2- 
23) within the WSA about five times a year for moving 
and monitoring livestock. 


Wildlife Management Actions 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, deer and elk 
would be the key management species. Most of the area 
would be managed as deer and elk winter range. There 
are about 2,000 deer and 900 elk wintering in the WSA. 
The Colorado Division of Wildlife (CDOW) objective is 
to maintain deer and elk populations within this WSA at 
the present levels through regulated harvesting. 


It is projected that the CDOW Draft Statewide Desert 
Bighorn Sheep Plan, which proposes to introduce desert 
bighorn sheep to the area between The Palisade and the 
Utah line, would be approved and the RMP would be 
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|) amended to make the desert bighorn sheep the key 
| management species. The carrying capacity may be 100 
|) animals. The CDOW would release the sheep once or twice 
|) a year for three years using motorized vehicles or helicopters 
and would monitor the sheep semiannually thereafter using 
|, a helicopter. It is projected that one big game guzzler would 
| be placed in lower Bull Draw to try to reduce the number 
| of deer killed while crossing U.S. Highway 141 to water 
', at West Creek. This project would disturb less than 1 acre. 


| Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
| Actions 


Unaweep Seep (37 acres, Map 2-24), which was 
| designated as a research natural area prior to development 
| of the Grand Junction RMP, would continue to be managed 
as a research natural area to protect rare butterfly habitat. 
An additional 263 acres surrounding the Unaweep Seep 
would also be managed to protect the rare butterfly habitat 
|) as approved in the Grand Junction RMP. It is projected 
|| that an 80-acre tract of private land on the south edge of 
|| Unaweep Seep RNA containing additional butterfly habitat 
_ would be acquired by BLM and added to the RNA. A 
.75 mile long (.5 acre) interpretive trail would be constructed 
within the RNA with signs and sections of boardwalks to 
| protect marshy areas. 


The WSA would be monitored annually by observers 
on foot for the return of nesting peregrine falcons to the 
| narrow ridge-like butte called The Palisade. Peregrine falcons 
nested in the WSA within the past decade. Should any 
nests be reestablished, their eyries would be protected by 
_ prohibiting disturbing activities between March 15 and July 

1 within a quarter mile of nesting sites (RMP Stipulation 
| 14). 


A permanent trend plot would be set up to monitor a 
sensitive plant (the Dolores skeletonweed, Lygodesmia 
dolorensis) which has some chance of being proposed for 
listing under the Endangered Species Act. It grows in the 
lowest prickly pear cactus zones of the WSA. 


Cultural Resources Management Actions 


Approximately 1.5 acres projected for surface disturbance 
would be inventoried and evaluated for cultural resources. 
This acreage is projected for placement of a wildlife guzzler 
and an interpretive trail. 


The cultural resources in the remainder of the WSA would 
continue to be managed as they are presently managed 
elsewhere in the resource area. The WSA would continue 
to receive custodial management only; no specific 
management actions would be taken to actively manage 
the cultural resources, including the 5 known sites. The WSA 
would be monitored periodically for signs of vandalism and 
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unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols would be increased 
if a problem is detected. 


None of the known cultural resources were identified 
in the Grand Junction RMP for active management or are 
considered eligible for the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


The WSA would be managed to provide for both 
motorized and nonmotorized use. The Palisade ONA 
(19,178 acres), which includes the Unaweep Seep RNA, 
would be managed for nonmotorized uses such as hiking 
and nature study consistent with the protection of the values. 
The entire ONA would be closed to recreational off-highway 
vehicles. 


The remainder of the WSA (the area outside the ONA, 
6,872 acres) also would be managed to provide for both 
motorized and nonmotorized recreation use in a setting that 
generally appears unmodified but contains evidence of other 
resource activities and uses. Recreational off-highway vehicle 
use would be limited to 8 miles of existing trails (Map 
2-24). The dominant use outside the ONA would be 
motorized recreation. 


The present visitor use of about 600 visitor days of 
nonmotorized recreation and 1,400 visitor days of motorized 
use is projected to increase about 7 percent per year over 
10 years based on current use trends in the Grand Junction 
Resource Area. No recreation developments are projected. 


All Wilderness Alternative 
Wilderness Recommendations 


The entire WSA (26,050 acres) would be recommended 
suitable for wilderness designation and managed according 
to BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy (Map 2-23). 


Special Management Areas Management Actions 


The Palisade ONA/ACEC designation, approved in the 
1987 Grand Junction RMP, would be dropped. The 
Unaweep Seep RNA designation, approved in the 1983 
Unaweep Seep Habitat Management Plan, would remain 
and be part of the wilderness area. 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The entire WSA would be withdrawn from mineral 
location and closed to new prospecting and location. It is 
projected that the 26 existing mining claims would not be 
developed given the low development potential. 


CHAPTER 2 


Oil and Gas Management Actions 


The entire WSA would be closed to additional oil and 
gas leasing. It is projected that the six post-FLPMA leases 
would not be developed given the low development potential 
and also because they could not be developed without 
impairing wilderness. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The WSA would be closed to exploration and 
development of mineral materials. 


Woodland Management Actions 


As under the Proposed Action, a total of 2,107 acres 
(6,376 cords) of productive pinyon-juniper woodlands 
would not be harvested. Harvest would be incompatible 
with the protection of wilderness values. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action except for vehicle use by the 
livestock operator. The livestock operator would drive two- 
and four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles on 
10 miles of existing trails (Map 2-23) within the WSA about 
three times a year rather than five as projected under the 
Proposed Action. Use of these trails would be subject to 
reasonable regulation. 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: Most of the area would be 
managed as deer and elk winter range. As approved in 
the RMP, deer and elk would be the key management species. 
There are about 2,000 deer and 900 elk wintering in the 
WSA. The Colorado Division of Wildlife CDOW objective 
is to maintain deer and elk populations within this WSA 
at the present levels through regulated harvesting. 


It is projected that the CDOW Draft Statewide Desert 
Bighorn Sheep Plan, which proposes to introduce desert 
bighorn sheep to the area between The Palisade and the 
Utah line, would be approved and the RMP would be 
amended to make the desert bighorn sheep the key 
management species. The carrying capacity may be 100 
animals. The CDOW would release the sheep once or twice 
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a year for three years using helicopters and would monitor 
the sheep semiannually thereafter using a helicopter. It is 
projected that one big game guzzler would be placed in 
lower Bull Draw to try to reduce the number of deer killed 
while crossing U.S. Highway 141 to water at West Creek. 
This project would be constructed to meet nonimpairing 
standards and would disturb less than 1 acre. 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those under 
the Proposed Action except the permanent trend plot set 
up to monitor a sensitive plant (the Dolores skeletonweed, 
Lygodesmia dolorensis), would be constructed using natural 
materials. Also the interpretive trail would not be constructed 
at the Unaweep Seep. 


Cultural Resources Management Actions 


Cultural resource management actions would be the same 
as those described under the Proposed Action except that 
1 acre rather than 1.5 acres would be inventoried and 
evaluated for cultural resources. This acreage is projected 
for placement of a wildlife guzzler. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


The WSA (26,050 acres) would be managed to provide 
for nonmotorized recreation use such as hiking, sight-seeing, 
and hunting in a predominantly natural environment. The 
WSA would be managed to preserve the existing visual 
character of the landscape. No recreation projects are 
projected in this WSA. The entire WSA (26,050 acres) 
would be closed to recreational off-highway vehicles. The 
current nonmotorized recreation use of 600 visitor days per 
year is projected to increase 10 percent per year over 10 
years. 


Summary of Impacts 


A summary of environmental impacts for The Palisade 
WSA is shown in Table 2-6. 
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Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Impacts on Recreation and Off- 
Highway Vehicles 














Table 2-6 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness) 


Proposed management inside the ONA would protect 
the wilderness values of the narrow, ridge- like butte 
called The Palisade and ridge extending to the east 
but would not ensure long-term legislative protection. 
This ecologically diverse unit would not add to the 
diversity of the National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem. Recreational offhighway vehicle use of about 
1,400 visitor days per year on 8 miles of existing trails 
would result in the loss of wilderness characteristics 
on 2,560 acres. 


Cultural sites on 5,120 acres would continue to be 
vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. 
Data from cultural sites on 1.5 acres would be reco- 
vered or protected. Cultural resources on the remain- 
ing 20,930 acres would remain largely undisturbed. 


Proposed management of the ONA would maintain 
its natural settings and nonmotorized use. Nonmoto- 
rized use in the WSA would increase to about 1,200 
visitor days (7 percent increase per year) over 10 
years. Off-highway vehicle use (8 miles of existing 
trails) outside the ONA would impair the natural 
character of 2,560 acres over time. Off-highway vehi- 
cle use would increase to an estimated 2,500 visitor 
days over 10 years primarily in the Bull Draw area. 
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THE PALISADE WSA — SUMMARY OF IMPACTS 


All Wilderness Alternative 


Wilderness designation would provide long-term pro- 
tection of the WSA’s wilderness values. It would also 
enhance this ecotype’s representation in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. This ecologically 
diverse unit would add to the diversity of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 


Data from cultural sites on 1 acre would be recovered 
or protected. Cultural resources on the remaining 
26,049 acres would be protected. 


Natural and predominantly natural settings and non- 
motorized recreation uses would be maintained. Non- 
motorized recreation use would increase to 1,500 vis- 
itor days per year over 10 years. About 1,400 visitor 
days of off-highway vehicle use would be displaced. 
This represents about 1 percent of the offhighway 
vehicle use in the resource area. 





CHAPTER 2 


DOMINGUEZ CANYON WILDERNESS 
STUDY AREA 


This is the Proposed Action in the 1985 final Grand 
Junction Resource Management Plan and Environmental 
Impact Statement (RMP EIS) and in the 1987 approved 
Grand Junction Resource Management Plan and Record 
of Decision (RMP ROD). It is different than the Proposed 
Action in the 1985 draft RMP EIS. However, the only 
difference between documents is the number of acres 
recommended for wilderness designation. 


Proposed Action 
(Partial Wilderness Alternative 1) 


Wilderness Recommendations 


Of the 75,800-acre WSA, 73,555 acres are recommended 
as suitable and 2,245 acres are recommended nonsuitable 
for wilderness designation. Three-hundred-twenty acres of 
a private inholding recently acquired by BLM and 13 acres 
of roads (8 miles of roads) that were cherry-stemmed 
(excluded) during the wilderness inventory are proposed 
to be added to the wilderness for a total wilderness 
designation of 73,888 acres (Map 2-25). 


The private inholding was acquired by BLM in 1988 
with a life estate lease. The life estate lease allows the previous 
owner to live on the property until his death. A letter of 
agreement attached to the deed requires the BLM to manage 
the acquired land as wilderness. The 13-acre proposed 
addition consists of 8 miles of cherry-stemmed roads (Map 
2-25) which are presently closed to recreational off-highway 
vehicles. Adding these roads to the wilderness would make 
it easier for the BLM to control nonwilderness uses inside 
the wilderness area such as recreational off-highway vehicle 
travel. 


The 2,245 acres recommended as nonsuitable (Map 2- 
25) include 1,205 acres above the WSA’s western canyon 
rims and 1,000 acres in the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area 
where recreational off-highway vehicle conflicts occur. 


The designated area would be managed according to the 
provisions of BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy and 
the 1964 Wilderness Act to provide opportunities for and 
to enhance the public purposes of recreation, scenic, scientific, 
educational, conservation, and historical uses. 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The 73,888 acres inside the designated wilderness 
boundary would be withdrawn from mineral location and 
closed to new prospecting and location. The 2,245 acres 
recommended nonsuitable would be open to new prospecting 
and location. It is projected that little if any prospecting 
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and attendant surface disturbance would occur, and no valid 
claims would be filed given the low resource potential. It 
is also projected that the 27 existing claims in the WSA 
would not be developed given the low development potential. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The 73,888 acres recommended as suitable for wilderness 
designation would be closed to exploration and development 
of mineral materials. The 2,245 acres recommended as 
nonsuitable would be open. Although the area recommended 
nonsuitable has potential for low grade bentonite, rip-rap, 
and flagstone, it is projected that no extractions of mineral 
materials would occur because these minerals are more 
abundant and more accessible elsewhere in the resource 
area. 


Paleontological Resource Management Actions 


The Class I paleontological area (approximately 24,000 
acres within the WSA, Map 2-26), which has a very high 
potential for producing significant fossils, would be available 
for study by qualified paleontologists entering on foot or 
horseback. It is projected that one excavation would occur 
in the suitable portion of the WSA in association with the 
studies. The excavation would be limited to the use of 
nonmechanized hand tools (pick and shovel) for removal 
and a helicopter for transport of the fossils. No new road 
construction would be allowed. A total area of no more 
than 20 feet by 20 feet would be disturbed by the actual 
excavation. 


Approximately 3 acres of disturbance projected for 
reservoirs inside the WSA would be surveyed and evaluated 
for paleontological resources. A bulldozer access route (5 
acres) to the reservoirs would not be surveyed because the 
subsurface would not be disturbed. 


Woodland Management Actions 


Of the 6,957 acres (55,565 cords) of productive 
woodlands within the WSA, 5,765 acres (46,026 cords) 
would not be available for harvest. This acreage is within 
the area of the WSA recommended as suitable for wilderness. 
The remaining 1,192 acres (9,536 cords) of woodlands in 
the WSA would be available for harvest because they are 
located outside the designated wilderness area. This acreage 
would not be harvested, however, in order to protect high 
scenic values. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


An estimated 7 earthen reservoirs would be constructed 
on the portion of the WSA recommended suitable in the 
Dominguez Allotment in the Montrose District (Map 2- 
27). The Dominguez Allotment Management Plan (AMP) 
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is being revised and is projected to include these reservoirs. 
The reservoirs would allow livestock to use portions of the 
allotment that are not presently available because they lack 
water. 


Each reservoir would have a capacity of .4 or less surface 
acre-feet and would be constructed to meet nonimpairment 
standards. The reservoirs would be located approximately 
1 mile apart and would be spaced evenly in the extreme 


' south and southeastern portions of the WSA. Reservoirs 


i 


would be excluded from the steeper terrain and would be 
designed and sited to blend into the characteristic landscape. 
Borrow areas for fills would be from the impoundment area 
or within the high-water area. A total of 3 surface acres 
would be disturbed by the 7 reservoirs. Bulldozers would 
be “walked in” to the reservoir sites off existing trails, 
temporarily disturbing approximately 5 miles (5 acres). No 
new trails would be constructed. Total disturbance for the 
7 reservoirs and bulldozer tracks would be 8 acres. 


Following the construction of the reservoirs, the 
Dominguez Allotment within the WSA would support an 
additional 408 AUMs of livestock use above the 1,984 
AUMs currently used in the WSA portion of Dominguez 
Allotment. This additional use would not increase the total 
AUM use in Dominguez Allotment above the total 
authorized federal AUMs (active grazing preference) which 
is 3,600 AUMs inside the WSA portion of Dominguez 
Allotment. 


No projects are projected for the remaining allotments. 
Existing grazing levels would be maintained on the other 
three allotments in this WSA. 


Two- or four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles 
would use existing roads (8 miles) and trails (17 miles) 
inside the designated wilderness twice a year to monitor 
and maintain range projects where no practical alternatives 
exist. They would also use the 1 mile of trail in the nonsuitable 
portion of the WSA. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would apply to range projects: 


- Surface-disturbing activities would be prohibited 
from December 1 to April 1 within a quarter mile 
of significant bald eagle roosts should any be discovered 
(not shown on map). 


- Range projects would have to avoid the sites occupied 
by the Uinta Basin hookless cactus (Map 2-28 shows 
Uinta Basin hookless cactus range, 60,692 acres). At 
a minimum, informal consultation with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service would be done. 


- No surface disturbing activities would be allowed 
in critical deer winter range (8,805 acres) from 
December 1 to May 1 (Map 2-28). 
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- No surface disturbing activities would be allowed 
in bighorn sheep range (41,694 acres) during critical 
wintering and lambing periods (December 1 to May 
1) (Map 2-28). 


Wildlife Management Actions 


The desert bighorn sheep is the key wildlife species for 
management here. There were about 65 desert bighorn sheep 
in this herd in 1987. The Colorado Division of Wildlife 
(CDOW) objective for this herd (both inside and outside 
the WSA boundary) is to allow it to increase to 500. Surface- 
disturbing activities would be prohibited in bighorn sheep 
range (41,694 acres, Map 2-30) during the wintering and 
lambing stress times from December 1 to May 1 (RMP 
Stipulation 9). Desert bighorn sheep distribution, numbers, 
age, and sex ratios would be monitored annually. Range 
trend would be estimated with the livestock grazing studies. 
The Colorado Division of Wildlife (CDOW) would be 
allowed continued administrative vehicular access, subject 
to reasonable regulation, to peripheral areas within the WSA 
at the mouth of Dominguez Creek, and at Wagon Park 
subject to reasonable regulation. This access would be for 
5 days approximately every 8 years. Their purpose in access 
would be to capture animals for examination, treatment, 
marking, and/or translocation. 


No surface-disturbing activities would be allowed in 
critical deer and elk winter range from December 1 to May 
1 to protect the wintering herds in the Montrose District 
(Map 2-28). 


It is projected that boulders in Big and Little Dominguez 
Creeks (10 locations) would be relocated using hand labor 
and nonmechanized equipment to create riffles and pools 
that would improve fishery habitat. 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


It is not known if the bald eagles along the Gunnison 
River have a a night roost in the WSA. It is quite possible 
that a small stand of Douglas firs below the rim and at 
the head of a canyon in the WSA serves this purpose (no 
map). Disturbing activities such as reservoir construction 
would be prohibited from December 1 to April 1 within 
a quarter mile of significant roosts (RMP Stipulation 14). 


Approximately 8 acres projected for range projects (3 
acres for reservoirs, 5 acres for bulldozer tracks) would be 
surveyed for the Uinta Basin hookless cactus. Projects would 
have to avoid the sites occupied by the cactus species (Map 
2-28 shows the Uinta Basin hookless range, 60,692 acres, 
RMP Stipulation 13). This stipulation would also apply 
to the 13 acres outside the portion of the WSA recommended 
suitable. 


CHAPTER 2 
Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Approximately 8 acres projected for surface disturbance 
would be inventoried and evaluated for cultural resources. 
This acreage is projected for development of 7 livestock 
reservoirs within the WSA. 


The cultural resources in the remainder of the WSA would 
would continue to be managed as they are presently managed 
elsewhere in the resource area. The WSA would continue 
to receive custodial management only; no specific 
management actions would be taken to actively manage 
the cultural resources, including the 115 known sites. 
However, the 38 sites (31 acres) that could have potential 
for inclusion in the National Register of Historic Places 
would be regularly monitored to deter vandalism and 
unauthorized collections. The remainder of the WSA also 
would be monitored periodically for signs of vandalism and 
unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols would be increased 
if a problem is detected. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


The 73,888 acres recommended suitable for wilderness 
would be managed for nonmotorized recreation use such 
as hiking and backpacking in a predominantly natural 
environment. The Bridgeport foot bridge would be built 
to provide hiking access across the Gunnison River to Big 
and Little Dominguez Canyon. The 3,000 visitor days of 
nonmotorized use that occur each year is projected to increase 
about 10 percent per year over 10 years. No recreational 
developments are projected in this WSA. 


The entire area recommended suitable for wilderness 
designation (73,888 acres) would continue to be closed to 
recreational off-highway vehicles. (The entire suitable area 
is presently closed including 17 miles of trail in the suitable 
portion of the WSA and 8 miles of cherry-stemmed roads 
outside the WSA.) 


The entire area recommended nonsuitable for wilderness 
designation (2,245 acres) would also be closed to recreational 
off-highway vehicles except for 1 mile of designated trail 
in the nonsuitable portion of the WSA. It is projected that 
this trail would receive about 50 visitor days of recreational 
off-highway vehicle use per year. Therefore, the 80 days 
of recreational off-highway vehicle use which presently 
occurs in the nonsuitable portion would decrease by about 
30 visitor days per year. No special recreation management 
would occur in this nonsuitable area. 


Partial Wilderness Alternative 2 


This Partial Wilderness Alternative 2 is the Proposed 
Action in the 1985 draft RMP EIS. It is different than 
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the Proposed Action in the 1985 final RMP EIS, 1987 
approved RMP ROD, and this document (Partial Wilderness 
Alternative 1). However, the only difference between this 
Partial Wilderness Alternative 2 and the Proposed Action 
Partial Wilderness Alternative 1 is the number of acres 
recommended for wilderness designation and the number 
of acres open or closed to mineral location and mineral 
material sales. In all other respects, the managements actions 
are exactly the same. 


Wilderness Management Actions 


Of the 75,800-acre WSA, 56,305 acres would be 
recommended as suitable and 19,495 acres would be 
recommended nonsuitable for wilderness designation. Three- 
hundred-twenty acres of a private inholding recently acquired 
by BLM and 13 acres of roads (8 miles of roads) that were 
cherry-stemmed (excluded) during the wilderness inventory 
are proposed to be added to the wilderness for a total 
wilderness designation of 56,638 acres (Map 2-29). 


The private inholding was acquired by BLM in 1988 
with a life estate lease. The life estate lease allows the previous 
owner to live on the property until his death. A letter of 
agreement attached to the deed requires the BLM to manage 
the acquired land as wilderness. The 13-acre proposed 
addition consists of 8 miles of cherry-stemmed roads (Map 
2-29) which are presently closed to recreational off-highway 
vehicles. Adding these roads to the wilderness would make 
it easier for the BLM to control nonwilderness uses inside 
the wilderness area such as recreational off-highway vehicle 
travel. 


The 19,495 acres recommended as nonsuitable (Map 2- 
29) include 1,205 acres above the WSA’s western canyon 
rims which have recreational off-highway vehicle conflicts, 
1,000 acres in the open Draw/Palmer Gulch area also 
experiencing off-highway vehicle impacts, 40 acres of minor 
boundary adjustments, and 17,250 acres where the WSA 
boundary was pulled back from private property (Map 2- 
29) to provide a more definitive topographic boundary to 
discourage recreationists trespassing. 


The designated area would be managed according to the 
provisions of BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy and 
the 1964 Wilderness Act to provide opportunities for and 
to enhance the public purposes of recreation, scenic, scientific, 
educational, conservation, and historical uses. 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those under 
the Proposed Action except that 56,638 acres would be 
withdrawn from mineral location and closed to new 
prospecting and location rather than 73,888 acres and 19,495 
acres would be open to new prospecting and location rather 
than 2,245 acres. 
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As under the Proposed Action, it is projected that little 


__ if any prospecting and attendant surface disturbance would 


occur, and no valid claims would be filed in the area open 
to location given the low resource potential. It is also 
projected that the 27 existing claims in the WSA would 
not be developed given the low development potential. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those under 
the Proposed Action except 56,638 acres would be closed 
to exploration and development of mineral materials rather 
than 73,888 acres and 19,495 acres would be open rather 
than 2,245 acres. As under the Proposed Action, it is 
projected that no extractions of mineral materials would 
occur these minerals are more abundant and more accessible 
elsewhere in the resource area. 


Paleontological Resources Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: The Class I paleontological 
area (approximately 24,000 acres within the WSA, Map 
2-26), which has a very high potential for producing 
significant fossils, would be available for study by qualified 
paleontologists entering on foot or horseback. It is projected 
that one excavation would occur in the suitable portion 
of the WSA in association with the studies. The excavation 
would be limited to the use of nonmechanized hand tools 
(pick and shovel) for removal and a helicopter for transport 
of the fossils. No new road construction would be allowed. 
A total area of no more than 20 feet by 20 feet would 
be disturbed by the actual excavation. 


Approximately 3 acres of disturbance projected for 
reservoirs inside the WSA would be surveyed and evaluated 
for paleontological resources. A bulldozer access route (5 
acres) to the reservoirs would not be surveyed because the 
subsurface would not be disturbed. 


Woodland Management Actions 


Actions would be the same as those under the Proposed 
Action: Of the 6,957 acres (55,565 cords) of woodlands 
within the WSA, 5,765 acres (46,026 cords) would not 
be available for harvest. This acreage is within the area 
of the WSA recommended as suitable for wilderness. The 
remaining 1,192 acres (9,536 cords) of woodlands in the 
portion of the WSA recommended nonsuitable would be 
available for harvest. This acreage would not be harvested, 
however, because woodland harvesting would be incom- 
patible with management for backcountry recreation and 
protection of scenic values. 
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Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: An estimated 7 earthen 
reservoirs would be constructed on the portion of the WSA 
recommended suitable in the Dominguez Allotment in the 
Montrose District (Map 2-27). The Dominguez Allotment 
Management Plan (AMP) is being revised to include these 
reservoirs. The reservoirs would allow livestock to use 
portions of the allotment that are not presently available 
because they lack water. 


Each reservoir would have a capacity of .4 or less surface 
acre-feet and would be constructed to meet nonimpairment 
standards. The reservoirs would be located approximately 
1 mile apart and would be spaced evenly in the extreme 
south and southeastern portions of the WSA. Reservoirs 
would be excluded from the steeper terrain and would be 
designed and sited to blend into the characteristic landscape. 
Borrow areas for fills would be from the impoundment area 
or within the high-water area. A total of 3 surface acres 
would be disturbed by the 7 reservoirs. Bulldozers would 
be “walked in” to the reservoir sites off existing trails, 
temporarily disturbing approximately 5 miles (5 acres). No 
new trails would be constructed. Total disturbance for the 
7 reservoirs and bulldozer tracks would be 8 acres. 


Following the construction of the reservoirs, the 
Dominguez Allotment within the WSA would support an 
additional 408 AUMs of livestock use above the 1,984 
AUMs currently used. This additional use would not increase 
the total AUM use in Dominguez Allotment above the total 
authorized federal AUMs (active grazing preference) which 
is 3,600 AUMs inside the WSA. 


No projects are projected for the remaining allotments. 
Existing grazing levels would be maintained on the other 
three allotments in this WSA. 


Two- or four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles 
would use existing roads (8 miles) and trails (17 miles) 
inside the suitable portion of the WSA twice a year to 
monitor and maintain range projects where no practical 
alternatives exist. They would also use the 1 mile of trail 
in the nonsuitable portion of the WSA. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would apply to range projects: 


- Surface-disturbing activities would be prohibited 
from December 1 to April 1 within a quarter mile 
of significant bald eagle roosts should any be discovered 
(not shown on map). 


- Range projects would have to avoid the sites occupied 
by the Uinta Basin hookless cactus (Map 2-28 shows 
Uinta Basin hookless cactus range (60,692 acres). At 
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a minimum, informal consultation with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service would be done. 


- No surface disturbing activities would be allowed 
in critical deer and elk winter range from December 
1 to May 1 (Map 2-28). 


- No surface disturbing activities would be allowed 
in bighorn sheep range during critical wintering and 
lambing periods (December 1 to May 1) (Map 2-28). 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: The desert bighorn sheep is 
the key wildlife species for management here. The Colorado 
Division of Wildlife (CDOW) objective for this herd (both 
inside and outside the WSA boundary) is to allow it to 
increase to 500. Surface-disturbing activities would be 
prohibited in bighorn sheep range (41,694 acres, Map 2- 
28) during the wintering and lambing stress times from 
December 1 to May 1 (RMP Stipulation 9). Desert bighorn 
sheep distribution, numbers, age, and sex ratios would be 
monitored annually. Range trend would be estimated with 
the livestock grazing studies. The Colorado Division of 
Wildlife (CDOW) would be allowed continued adminis- 
trative vehicular access, subject to reasonable regulation, to 
peripheral areas within the WSA at the mouth of Dominguez 
Creek, and at Wagon Park subject to reasonable regulation. 
This access would be for 5 days approximately every 8 
years. Their purpose in access would be to capture animals 
for examination, treatment, marking, and/or translocation. 


No surface-disturbing activities would be allowed in 
critical deer and elk winter range from December 1 to May 
1 to protect the wintering herds in the Montrose District 
(Map 2-28). 


It is projected that boulders in Big and Little Dominguez 
Creeks (10 locations) would be relocated using hand labor 
and nonmechanized equipment to create riffles and pools 
that would improve fishery habitat. 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: It is not known if the bald 
eagles along the Gunnison River have a significant (consistent 
or severe-winter) night roost. It would be quite possible 
that a small stand of Douglas firs below the rim and at 
the head of a canyon in the WSA serves this purpose (Map 
2-28). Disturbing activities such as reservoir construction 
would be prohibited from December 1 to April 1 within 
a quarter mile of significant roosts (RMP Stipulation 14). 


Approximately 8 acres projected for range projects (3 
acres for reservoirs, 5 acres for bulldozer tracks) would be 
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surveyed for the Uinta Basin hookless cactus. Projects would 
have to avoid the sites occupied by the cactus (Map 2- 
28 shows the Uinta Basin hookless cactus range (60,692 
acres), RMP Stipulation 13). At a minimum, informal 
consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service would 
be done. This stipulation would also apply to the 13 acres 
outside the portion of the WSA recommended suitable. 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: Approximately 8 acres 
projected for surface disturbance would be inventoried and 
evaluated for cultural resources. This acreage is projected 
for development of 7 livestock reservoirs within the WSA. 


The cultural resources in the remainder of the WSA would 
would continue to be managed as they are presently managed 
elsewhere in the resource area. The WSA would continue 
to receive custodial management only; no specific 
management actions would be taken to actively manage 
the cultural resources, including the 115 known sites. 
However, the 38 sites (31 acres) that could have potential 
for inclusion in the National Register of Historic Places would 
be regularly monitored to deter vandalism and unauthorized 
collections. The remainder of the WSA also would be 
monitored periodically for signs of vandalism and 
unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols would be increased 
if a problem is detected. 


None of the known cultural resources were identified 
in the Grand Junction RMP for active management. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action except that 56,638 acres (the 
portion of the WSA recommended suitable for wilderness 
designation) would be managed for nonmotorized recreation 
rather than 73,888 acres as under the Proposed Action. 
As under the Proposed Action, the entire WSA would be 
closed to recreational off-highway vehicle use except for 
1 mile in the nonsuitable portion of the WSA. 


All Wilderness Alternative 
Wilderness Recommendations 


The entire WSA and the 320-acre recently-acquired 
private inholding (76,120 acres) would be recommended 
as suitable for wilderness designation and managed according 
to BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy (Map 2-30). 
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Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The entire WSA would be withdrawn from mineral 
location and closed to new prospecting and location. It is 


|| projected that the 27 existing mining claims would not be 


developed given the low development potential for minerals 
in the WSA. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The entire area would be closed to exploration and 
development of mineral materials. 


Paleontological Resource Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: The Class I paleontological 
area (approximately 24,000 acres within the WSA, Map 
2-26), which has a very high potential for producing 


significant fossils, would be available for study by qualified 


paleontologists entering on foot or horseback. It is projected 
that one excavation would occur in association with the 
studies. The excavation would be limited to the use of 
nonmechanized hand tools (pick and shovel) for removal 
and a helicopter for transport of the fossils. No new road 
construction would be allowed. A total area of no more 
than 20 feet by 20 feet would be disturbed by the actual 


excavation. 


Approximately 3 acres of disturbance projected for 
reservoirs inside the WSA would be surveyed and evaluated 
for paleontological resources. A bulldozer access route (5 
acres) to the reservoirs would not be surveyed because the 
subsurface would not be disturbed. 


Woodland Management Actions 


As under the Proposed Action, the 6,957 acres (55,656 
cords) of woodlands in this WSA would not be harvested. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: An estimated 7 earthen 
reservoirs would be constructed in the WSA in that portion 
of the Dominguez Allotment in the Montrose District (Map 
2-27). The Dominguez Allotment Management Plan (AMP) 
is being revised and is projected to include these reservoirs. 
The reservoirs would allow livestock to use portions of the 
allotment that are not presently available because they lack 
water. 


Each reservoir would have a capacity of .4 or less surface 
acre-feet and would be constructed to meet nonimpairment 
standards. The reservoirs would be located approximately 
1 mile apart and would be spaced evenly in the extreme 
south and southeastern portions of the WSA. Reservoirs 
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would be excluded from the steeper terrain and would be 
designed and sited to blend into the characteristic landscape. 
Borrow areas for fills would be from the impoundment area 
or within the high-water area. A total of 3 surface acres 
would be disturbed by the 7 reservoirs. Bulldozers would 
be “walked in” to the reservoir sites off existing trails, 
temporarily disturbing approximately 5 miles (5 acres). No 
new trails would be constructed. Total disturbance for the 
7 reservoirs and bulldozer tracks would be 8 acres. 


Following the construction of the reservoirs, the 
Dominguez Allotment within the WSA would support an 
additional 408 AUMs of livestock use above the 1,984 
AUMs currently used. This additional use would not increase 
the total AUM use in Dominguez Allotment above the total 
authorized federal AUMs (active grazing preference) which 
is 3,600 AUMs inside the WSA. 


No projects are projected for the remaining allotments. 
Existing grazing levels would be maintained on the other 
three allotments in this WSA. 


Two- or four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles 
would use existing roads (8 miles) and trails (18 miles) 
twice a year to monitor and maintain range projects where 
no practical alternatives exist. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would apply to range projects: 


- Surface-disturbing activities would be prohibited 
from December 1 to April 1 within a quarter mile 
of significant bald eagle roosts should any be discovered 
(not shown on map). 


- Range projects would have to avoid the sites occupied 
by the Uinta Basin hookless cactus (Map 2-28 shows 
the Uinta Basin hookless cactus range) (60,692 acres)). 
At a minimum, informal consultation with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service would be done. 


- No surface disturbing activities would be allowed 
in critical deer winter range (8,805 acres) from 
December 1 to May 1 (Map 2-28). 


- No surface disturbing activities would be allowed 
in bighorn sheep range (41,694 acres) during critical 
wintering and lambing periods (December 1 to May 
1) (Map 2-28). 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: The desert bighorn sheep is 
the key wildlife species for management here. The objective 
for this herd (both inside and outside the WSA boundary) 
is to allow it to increase to 500. Surface-disturbing activities 
would be prohibited in bighorn sheep range (41,694 acres, 
Map 2-28) during the wintering and lambing stress times 
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from December 1 to May 1 (RMP Stipulation 9). Desert 
bighorn sheep distribution, numbers, age, and sex ratios 
would be monitored annually. Range trend would be 
estimated with the livestock grazing studies. The Colorado 
Division of Wildlife (CDOW) would be allowed continued 
administrative vehicular access to peripheral areas within 
the WSA at the mouth of Dominguez Creek and at Wagon 
Park. This access would be for 5 days approximately every 
8 years. Their purpose in access would be to capture animals 
for examination, treatment, marking, and/or translocation. 


No surface-disturbing activities would be allowed in 
critical deer and elk winter range from December 1 to May 
1 to protect the wintering herds in the Montrose District 
(Map 2-28). 


It is projected that boulders in Big and Little Dominguez 
Creeks (10 locations) would be relocated using hand labor 
and nonmechanized equipment to create riffles and pools 
that would improve fishery habitat. 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: It is not known if the bald 
eagles along the Gunnison River have a a night roost in 
the WSA. It is quite possible that a small stand of Douglas 
firs below the rim and at the head of a canyon in the WSA 
serves this purpose (Map 2-28). Disturbing activities such 
as reservoir construction would be prohibited from 
December 1 to April 1 within a quarter mile of significant 
roosts (RMP Stipulation 14). 


Approximately 8 acres projected for range projects (3 
acres for reservoirs, 5 acres for bulldozer tracks) would be 
surveyed for the Uinta Basin hookless cactus. Projects would 
have to avoid the sites occupied by the cactus (Map 2- 
28 shows the Uinta Basin hookless cactus range, 60,692 
acres, RMP Stipulation 13). At a minimum, informal 
consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service would 
be done. This stipulation would also apply to the 13 acres 
outside the portion of the WSA recommended suitable. 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those under 
the Proposed Action: Approximately 8 acres projected for 
surface disturbance would be inventoried and evaluated for 
cultural resources. This acreage is projected for development 
of 7 livestock reservoirs within the WSA. 


The cultural resources in the remainder of the WSA would 
would continue to be managed as they are presently managed 
elsewhere in the resource area. The WSA would continue 
to receive custodial management only; no specific 
management actions would be taken to actively manage 
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the cultural resources, including the 115 known sites. 
However, the 38 sites (31 acres) that could have potential 
for inclusion in the National Register of Historic Places would 
be regularly monitored to deter vandalism and unauthorized 
collections. The remainder of the WSA also would be 
monitored periodically for signs of vandalism and 
unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols would be increased 
if a problem is detected. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action except the entire WSA would 
be closed to recreational off-highway vehicle use including 
the 1 mile of trail inside the WSA on the periphery (open 
under the Proposed Action). The 80 days of recreational 
off-highway vehicle use which presently occurs on the trails 
would be eliminated. 


No Wilderness Alternative 
Wilderness Recommendations 


The entire WSA (75,800 acres) would be recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation (Map 2-30). 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The entire WSA would be open to new prospecting and 
location. As under the Proposed Action, it is projected that 
little if any prospecting and attendant surface disturbance 
would occur, and no valid claims would be filed given the 
low resource potential. It is also projected that the 27 existing 
claims would not be developed given the low development 
potential. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The WSA would be open to exploration and development 
of mineral materials. As under the Proposed Action, although 
the area has potential for low grade bentonite, rip-rap, and 
flagstone, it is projected that no extractions would occur 
because these minerals are more abundant and more 
accessible elsewhere in the resource area. 


Paleontological Resource Management Actions 


The WSA would be available for study by qualified 
paleontologists. It is projected that one excavation would 
occur in connection with the studies. Mechanized equipment 
such as rock saws and portable jackhammers would be used 
to excavate the fossils. It is projected that a rubber-tired 
motor vehicle would be used to transport fossils. The vehicle 
(two- or four-wheel drive) would be driven off existing trails 
two times for an estimated 3 miles. No new roads would 


























| be constructed. The excavation would disturb less than .25 
acre. The rubber-tired vehicle would temporarily disturb 
about 3 acres. 


Approximately 14 acres projected for construction of 
range projects would be surveyed and evaluated for 
paleontological resources. A bulldozer access route (20 acres) 
to the reservoirs would not be surveyed. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would be applied to any excavation permits: 


- Excavations would be prohibited from December 1 
to April 1 within a quarter mile of significant bald 
eagle roosts should any be discovered. 


- Excavations would have to avoid the sites occupied 
by the Uinta Basin hookless cactus (Map 2-28 shows 
the Uinta Basin hookless cactus range (60,692 acres)). 
A minimum of informal consultation with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service would be done. 


- No surface disturbing activities would be allowed 
in critical deer winter range (8,805 acres) from 
December 1 to May 1 (Map 2-28). 


- No surface disturbing activities would be allowed 
in bighorn sheep range (41,649 acres) during critical 
wintering and lambing periods (December 1 to May 
1) (Map 2-28). 


Woodland Management Actions 


The 6,957 acres (55,656 cords) of woodlands in the WSA 
would be available for harvest but would not be harvested 
because harvesting would be incompatible with management 
for back country recreation and protection of scenic values. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


It is projected that up to 12 earthen reservoirs would 
be constructed in Dominguez Allotment in the Montrose 
District. The reservoirs would allow livestock to use a portion 
of the allotment that is not presently available because they 
lack water. Each reservoir would have a capacity of .4 or 
less surface acre-feet. A total of 5 acres are projected for 
surface disturbance from building up to 12 reservoirs. In 
addition to the reservoirs, up to 2.5 miles of stock trails 
(2 acres), 2 miles of gap fence (3 acres), 1.5 miles of pipelines 
with 4 troughs (3 acres), and 1 spring development (1 acre) 
would be constructed on this allotment. A total of 14 acres 
would be disturbed by these projects. Bulldozers would be 
“walked in” to the reservoir sites off existing trails for about 
10 miles, temporarily disturbing 20 acres. Total disturbance 
would be 34 acres. 


Borrow areas for fills would be from the impoundment 
area or within the high-water area. The reservoirs, fences, 
and troughs would be constructed to blend in with the 
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landscape and topography. The pipelines would connect the 
stock tanks to the springs. The Dominguez Allotment AMP 
is being revised and is projected, for the purpose of this 
EIS, to include these reservoirs. 


The existing level of use inside the WSA would remain 
at 2,537 AUMs. The new range projects would allow 1,500 
additional AUMs to be used in the Dominguez Allotment. 
This additional use would not increase the total AUM use 
in Dominguez Allotment above the total authorized federal 
AUMs (active grazing preference) which is 3,600 AUMs 
within the WSA. 


Two- or four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles 
would continue to use 18 miles of existing trails about twice 
a year for monitoring and moving livestock. 


As approved in the Grand Junction RMP, the following 
stipulations would apply to any range projects: 


- Surface-disturbing activities would be prohibited 
from December 1 to April 1 within a quarter mile 
of significant bald eagle roosts should any be discovered 
(not shown on map). 


- Range projects would have to avoid the sites occupied 
by the Uinta Basin hookless cactus (Map 2-28 shows 
the Uinta Basin hookless cactus range (60,692 acres)). 
A minimum of informal consultation with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service would be done. 


- No surface disturbing activities would be allowed 
in critical deer winter range (8,805 acres) from 
December 1 to May 1 (Map 2-28). 


- No surface disturbing activities would be allowed 
in bighorn sheep range (41,649 acres) during critical 
wintering and lambing periods (December 1 to May 
1) (Map 2-28). 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Management actions would be same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: Surface-disturbing activities 
would be prohibited in bighorn sheep range (41,694 acres, 
Map 2-28) during the wintering and lambing stress times 
from December 1 to May 1 (RMP Stipulation 9). Desert 
bighorn sheep distribution, numbers, age, and sex ratios 
would be monitored annually. Range trend would be 
estimated with the livestock grazing studies. The Colorado 
Division of Wildlife (CDOW) would be allowed continued 
administrative vehicular access, subject to reasonable 
regulation, to peripheral areas within the WSA at the mouth 
of Dominguez Creek, and at Wagon Park. This access would 
be for 5 days approximately every 8 years. Their purpose 
in access would be to capture animals for examination, 
treatment, marking, and/or translocation. 
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No surface-disturbing activities would be allowed in 
critical deer and elk winter range from December 1 to May 
1 to protect the wintering herds in the Montrose District 
(Map 2-28). 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action except that 34 acres rather than 
8 acres would be surveyed for Uinta Basin hookless prior 
to livestock grazing projects. 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Management would be the same as those described under 
the Proposed Action except that approximately 34 acres 
projected for surface disturbance would be inventoried and 
evaluated for cultural resources rather than 8 acres as 
projected under the Proposed Action. This acreage is 
projected for development of range projects. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


As under the Proposed Action, the entire WSA (75,800 
acres), the 320 acres of recently-acquired private inholding, 
and the 13 acres of roads (8 miles of roads) that were 
cherry-stemmed (excluded) during the wilderness inventory 


would also be closed to recreational off-highway vehicle 
use. As under the Proposed Action, the 1 mile of designated 
trail on the periphery of the WSA would remain open to 
recreational off-highway vehicle use, and the 80 days of 
recreational off-highway vehicle use which presently occurs 
in the WSA would decrease to less than 50 visitor days 
per year. This use would occur on the 1 mile of periphery 
road that would remain open. 


As under the Proposed Action, the Bridgeport foot bridge 
would be built to provide hiking access across the Gunnison 
River to Big and Little Dominguez Canyon. The 3,000 visitor 
days of nonmotorized use that occur each year is projected 
to increase about 10 percent per year over 10 years. No 
recreational developments are projected in this WSA. 


The canyon systems of Big and Little Dominguez Creeks, 
an area of about 75,000 acres plus the recently acquired 
private inholding (320 acres), would be managed to provide 
for nonmotorized recreation such as hiking and backpacking 
in a predominantly natural environment. No recreational 
developments are projected in this WSA. 


Summary of Impacts 


A summary of environmental impacts for the Dominguez 
Canyon WSA is shown in Table 2-7. 


Table 2-7 


DOMINGUEZ CANYON WSA — SUMMARY OF IMPACTS 





Issue 


Proposed Action 
Partial Wilderness 
(Alternative 1) 


Partial Wilderness 
(Alternative 2) 


All Wilderness 


No Wilderness 





Impacts on Wilderness 


68-7 


Impacts on Paleontological 
Excavations and Study 


Wilderness designation would provide 
long-term legislative protection on 73,888 
acres and would enhance this ecotype’s 
representation in the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. Wilderness values 
would be temporarily impaired on 4,500 
acres from range projects. The range pro- 
jects would be substantially unnoticeable 
within 3 years following construction. Of 
the 2,245 acres recommended nonsuita- 
ble, 320 acres would continue to be 
impacted by recreational off-highway 
vehicles on 1 mile of trail. 


Wilderness designation would help pro- 
tect fossils from vandalism and unautho- 
rized collection but would preclude large- 
scale excavations. One nonimpairing 
excavation would add to the scientific 
knowledge of the area. Prohibiting large- 
scale excavations would be a major 
impact since this area is known to pro- 
duce important fossils. Paleontological 
resources would continue to be vulnera- 
ble to vandalism and unauthorized collec- 
tion within one-half mile of the trail open 
to recreational off-highway vehicles. 


Impacts would be the same as those des- 
cribed under the Proposed action except 
only 56,318 acres (the acreage recom- 
mended suitable) would be protected by 
long-term legislative protection. The acres 
recommended nonsuitable (19,495 acres) 
would not be protected by long-term 
legislation. 


Wilderness designation would help pro- 
tect fossils from vandalism and unautho- 
rized collection but would preclude large- 
scale excavations. One nonimpairing 
excavation would add to the scientific 
knowledge of the area. Prohibiting large- 
scale excavations would be a major 
impact since this area is known to pro- 
duce important fossils. Paleontological 
resources would continue to be vulnera- 
ble to vandalism and unauthorized collec- 
tion within one-half mile of the trail open 
to recreational off-highway vehicles. 


Impacts would be the same as those des- 
cribed under the Proposed Action except 
wilderness designation would provide 
long-term legislative protection on an 
additional 1,192 acres that would be 
added to the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System. 


Impacts would be the same as those 
under the Proposed Action except that 
the entire area would be less vulnerable 
to vandalism and unauthorized collection 
because the 1 mile of trail would be 
closed to recreational off-highway 
vehicles. 


Managing the WSA to provide for back- 
country recreation and scenic values 
would maintain wilderness characteristics 
on 70,000 acres of the WSA. However, 
long-term legislative protection of these 
values would not be provided. Wilderness 
values would be temporarily lost on 
approximately 14,000 acres as a result of 
range projects and paleontological exca- 
vations. Wilderness values would be les- 
sened in the area of some range projects 
(fences, troughs) and permanently 
impaired on 1,800 acres from construc- 
tion of 2.5 miles of stock trail up the 
canyon walls. Recreational off-highway 
vehicles on 1 mile of designated trail 
would continue to disrupt outstanding 
opportunities for primitive and uncon- 
fined recreation on 320 acres. 


Use of mechanized equipment and moto- 
rized vehicles in paleontological excava- 
tions would allow scientists to remove 
large fossils. A total of 640 acres (one- 
half mile on both sides of 1 mile of trail) 
inside the WSA would be vulnerable to 
vandalism and unauthorized collection of 
paleontological resources. 


Table 2-7 (Continued) 
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Issue 


Proposed Action 
Partial Wilderness 
(Alternative 1) 


Partial Wilderness 
(Alternative 2) 


All Wilderness 


No Wilderness 


eee 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing 


98-7C 


Impacts on Recreation 
and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Construction of 7 livestock reservoirs 
would result in improved livestock distri- 
bution and make about 408 additional 
AUMs of forage available for use within 
the WSA portion of the Dominguez 
Allotment. Existing use would increase 
from 1,984 AUMs to 2,392 AUMs inside 
the WSA portion of Dominguez Allot- 
ment. This use is under the total federal 
authorized use (3,600 AUMs) inside the 
WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment. 


Wilderness designation would maintain 
the natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation in the WSA. Visitor use would 
increase from 3,000 to 7,000 visitor days 
per year within 10 years. Limiting moto- 
rized use to 1 mile of designated trail in 
the nonsuitable area would decrease 
recreational off-highway vehicle use from 
80 to less than SO visitor days per year. 
This use would continue to impair natu- 
ral and nonmotorized recreation oppor- 
tunities on 320 acres. 


Cultural sites on 640 acres would con- 
tinue to be vulnerable to vandalism and 
unauthorized collection. Data from cultu- 
ral sites on 8 acres would be recovered or 
protected. Cultural resources on the 
remaining 73,240 acres would be 
protected. 


Construction of 7 livestock reservoirs 
would result in improved livestock distri- 
bution and make about 408 additional 
AUMs of forage available for use within 
the WSA portion of the Dominguez 
Allotment. Existing use would increase 
from 1,984 AUMs to 2,392 AUMs inside 
the WSA portion of Dominguez Allot- 
ment. This use is under the total federal 
authorized use (3,600 AUMs) inside the 
WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment. 


Wilderness designation would maintain 
the natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation in the WSA. Visitor use would 
increase from 3,000 to 7,000 visitor days 
per year within 10 years. Limiting moto- 
rized use to 1 mile of designated trail in 
the nonsuitable area would decrease 
recreational off-highway vehicle use from 
80 to less than 50 visitor days per year. 
This use would continue to impair natu- 
ral and nonmotorized recreation oppor- 
tunities on 320 acres. 


Cultural sites on 640 acres would con- 
tinue to be vulnerable to vandalism and 
unauthorized collection. Data from cultu- 
ral sites on 8 acres would be recovered or 
protected. Cultural resources on the 
remaining 73,240 acres would be 
protected. 


Construction of 7 livestock reservoirs 
would result in improved livestock distri- 
bution and make about 408 additional 
AUMs of forage available for use within 
the WSA portion of the Dominguez 
Allotment. Existing use would increase 
from 1,984 AUMs to 2,392 AUMs inside 
the WSA portion of Dominguez Allot- 
ment. This use is under the total federal 
authorized use (3,600 AUMs) inside the 
WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment. 


Impacts would be the same as those des- 
cribed under the Proposed Action except 
natural settings and nonmotorized recrea- 
tion would be maintained in the entire 
WSA and the 80 days of recreational off- 
highway vehicle use would be displaced. 


Impacts would be the same as those des- 
cribed under the Proposed Action except 
cultural resources would not be vulnera- 
ble to vandalism and unauthorized collec- 
tion from recreational off-highway vehi- 
cles on 1 mile of trail. The trail would be 
closed. 


Constructing up to 12 livestock reservoirs 
and other related projects would result in 
improved livestock distribution and make 
about 1,500 additional AUMs of forage 
available for use within the Dominguez 
Allotment. The 1,500 additional AUMs 
would increase existing use of 1,984 
AUMs to 3,489 AUMs inside the WSA 
portion of Dominguez Allotment. This 
use is under the total federal authorized 
use (3,600 AUMs) inside the WSA por- 
tion of Dominguez Allotment. 


Natural settings and nonmotorized recrea- 
tion would be maintained in the WSA. 
Nonmotorized visitor use would increase 
from 3,000 to 5,500 visitor days per year 
within 10 years. Limiting motorized use 
on | mile of designated trail would 
decrease recreational off-highway visitor 
use from 80 to SO visitor days per year. 


Cultural resources on 640 acres would 
continue to be vulnerable to vandalism 
and unauthorized collection. Data from 
cultural sites on 34 acres would be reco- 
vered or protected. Cultural resources on 
the remaining 75,126 acres would remain 
largely undisturbed. 
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|| SEWEMUP MESA WILDERNESS STUDY 
AREA 


|| Proposed Action (Partial Wilderness Alternative) 
_ Wilderness Recommendations 


A total of 18,835 acres within the Sewemup Mesa WSA 
(19,140 acres) are recommended as suitable for wilderness 
designation. Three hundred five acres are recommended as 
nonsuitable to improve wilderness boundary recognition 
along the western and southern boundaries (Map 2-31). 

_Itis projected that no activity would occur in the nonsuitable 
area. 


| Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The 18,835 acres recommended as suitable for wilderness 
would be withdrawn from mineral location and closed to 
new prospecting and location. 


The 305 acres recommended nonsuitable for wilderness 
would be open to new prospecting and location. It is 
projected that little if any prospecting and attendant surface 
disturbance would occur, and no valid claims would be 
filed in the 305 acres that would be open given the low 
|| resource potential. It is also projected that the 38 existing 
claims in the WSA would not be developed because no 
significant development has occurred on the claims and the 
WSA is projected to have low development potential. 


| Oil and Gas Management Actions 


The 18,835 acres recommended as suitable would be 
Closed to oil and gas leasing and development. The 305 
acres recommended as nonsuitable would be open with a 
no surface occupancy stipulation. 


It is projected that the 8 oil and gas leases would not 
be developed given the low development potential and 
because it could not be done without impairing wilderness. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The 18,835 acres recommended as suitable would be 
closed to exploration and development of mineral materials. 
The 305 acres recommended as nonsuitable would be open 
to exploration and development. It is projected that no 
extractions of mineral materials would occur on the 305 
acres recommended nonsuitable given the low mineral 
development potential in the area. 


Woodlands Management Actions 


A total of 3,293 acres (26,344 cords) of productive pinyon- 
juniper woodlands inside the area recommended as suitable 
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SEWEMUP MESA WSA 


for wilderness would not be harvested because harvesting 
would impair wilderness values. 


Livestock Management Actions 


The top of Sewemup Mesa (14,340 acres, Map 2-32) 
would continue to be closed to grazing. The existing level 
of livestock use (212 AUMs) would continue in the 
remainder of the WSA. No new range projects are projected. 
The existing 4 miles of trails (Map 2-32) would be used 
about three times a year for livestock operations subject 
to reasonable regulation. 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Deer and elk are identified in the approved Grand 
Junction RMP as the key management species in the wildlife 
program west of the Dolores River. It is projected that the 
the Colorado Division of Wildlife (CDOW) Draft Statewide 
Desert Bighorn Sheep Plan, which proposes to reintroduce 
the desert bighorn sheep to Sewemup Mesa, will be approved, 
and the RMP will be amended to change the key 
management species to desert bighorn sheep. The carrying 
capacity of the Sewemup Mesa WSA is about 100 animals. 
It is projected the CDOW would enter the WSA once 
or twice a year for three years to release sheep into the 
WSA. Entry would be by two- or four-wheel drive vehicles 
or by helicopter. Motorized vehicles would be allowed to 
enter only at the south edge of the WSA. Helicopter would 
fly over the area semiannually following sheep release to 
monitor the herd. No wildlife improvements are projected 
for this pristine area. 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


The one peregrine eyrie within the potential nesting area 
(4,314 acres) would continue to be monitored. Rock 
climbing would be discouraged on the westside cliff. 


One site of a sensitive plant species, a monkey flower, 
Mimulus eastwoodii, would be checked on foot every five 
years as to its condition. The monkey flower site would 
be protected from activities that might cause the slope to 
slump or directly intrude on the site. The site is on surfaces 
that would be attractive to few activities. 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


The cultural resources would continue to be managed 
as they are presently managed elsewhere in the resource 
area. The WSA would continue to receive custodial 
management only; no specific management actions would 
be taken to actively manage the cultural resources including 
the 9 known sites within the WSA. The WSA would be 
monitored periodically for signs of vandalism and 
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CHAPTER 2 


unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols would be increased 
if a problem is detected. 


None of the known cultural resources were identified 
in the Grand Junction RMP for active management or are 
eligible for inclusion to the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


The 18,835 acres recommended as suitable for wilderness 
WSA would be managed to provide for nonmotorized 
recreation use such as hiking and backpacking in a natural 
or predominantly natural setting. Both the suitable and 
nonsuitable portions of the WSA would be closed to 
recreational off-highway vehicle use. Nonmotorized 
recreation use, which is presently about 500 visitor days 
per year and which is increasing at the rate of about 7 
percent each year, is projected to increase at the rate of 
10 percent per year under wilderness designation. The 305 
acres recommended nonsuitable for wilderness would not 
be actively managed for recreation. No recreational 
developments are projected in this WSA. 


All Wilderness Alternative 
Wilderness Recommendations 


The entire WSA (19,140 acres) would be recommended 
suitable for wilderness designation (Map 2-33). 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The entire WSA would be closed to new prospecting 
and location. It is projected that 38 existing claims would 
not be developed given the low development potential in 
the WSA. 


Oil and Gas Management Actions 


The entire WSA would be closed to oil and gas leasing. 
It is projected that the 8 existing oil and gas leases would 
not be developed given the low development potential and 
because this could not be done without impairing wilderness. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The entire area would be closed to exploration and 
development of mineral materials. 


Woodland Management Actions 


As under the Proposed Action, the 3,293 acres (26,344 
cords) of productive pinyon-juniper woodlands would not 
be harvested because harvesting would impair the wilderness 
values. 
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Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those under 
the Proposed Action: The top of Sewemup Mesa (14,340 
acres, Map 2-33) would continue to be closed to grazing. 
The existing level of livestock use (212 AUMs) would 
continue in the remainder of the WSA. No new range 
projects are projected. The existing 4 miles of trails (Map 
2-32) would be used about three times a year for livestock 
operations where no practical alternatives exist. Use of these 
trails would be subject to reasonable regulation. 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Deer and elk are identified in the approved Grand 
Junction RMP as the key management species in the wildlife 
program west of the Dolores River. It is projected that the 
the Colorado Division of Wildlife (CDOW) Draft Statewide 
Desert Bighorn Sheep Plan, which proposes to reintroduce 
the desert bighorn sheep to Sewemup Mesa, will be approved, 
and the RMP will be amended to change the key 
management species to desert bighorn sheep. The carrying 
capacity of the Sewemup Mesa WSA is about 100 animals. 
It is projected the CDOW would enter the WSA once 
or twice a year for three years to release sheep into the 
WSA. Entry would be by two- or four-wheel drive vehicles 
or by helicopter. Motorized vehicles would be allowed to 
enter only at the south edge of the WSA. Helicopter would 
fly over the area semiannually following sheep release to 
monitor the herd. No range improvements are projected 
for this pristine area. 


Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: The one peregrine eyrie within 
the potential nesting area (4,314 acres) would continue to 
be monitored. Rock climbing would be discouraged on the 
westside cliff. 


One site of a sensitive plant species, a monkey flower, 
Mimulus eastwoodii, would be checked on foot every five 
years as to its condition. The monkey flower site would 
be protected from activities that might cause the slope to 
slump or directly intrude on the site. The site is on surfaces 
that would be attractive to few activities. 


Cultural Resource Management Actions 


Cultural resource management actions would be the same 
as those described under the Proposed Action: The cultural 
resources would continue to be managed as they are presently 
managed elsewhere in the resource area. The WSA would 
continue to receive custodial management only; no specific 
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CHAPTER 2 


management actions would be taken to actively manage 
the cultural resources including the 9 known sites within 
the WSA. The WSA would be monitored periodically for 
signs of vandalism and unauthorized collections. Ranger 
patrols would be increased if a problem is detected. 


None of the known cultural resources were identified 
in the Grand Junction RMP for active management or are 
eligible for inclusion to the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


The entire WSA (19,140 acres) would be managed for 
nonmotorized recreation use such as hiking and backpacking 
in a natural or predominantly natural environment. As under 
the Proposed Action, the 500 visitor days of nonmotorized 
use would be projected to increase 10 percent per year 
over 10 years. The entire area would be closed to recreational 
off-highway vehicle use. No recreation projects are projected 
in this WSA. 


No Wilderness Alternative 
Wilderness Recommendations 


The entire WSA (19,140 acres) would be recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation (Map 2-33). 


Special Management Area Management Actions 


The top of Sewemup Mesa, an area of 14,340 acres would 
be designated as an outstanding natural area (ONA) and 
managed to protect its natural and scenic values (Map 2- 
33). The ONA would be closed to recreational off-road 
vehicles. The top of Sewemup Mesa and the colorful cliffs 
that form the escarpment on the west side of the WSA 
would be managed to preserve their visual character. Other 
cliffs surrounding Sewemup Mesa would be managed to 
retain their visual character. 


Locatable Minerals Management Actions 


The entire WSA would be open to new prospecting and 
location. It is projected that little if any new prospecting 
and attendant surface disturbance would occur, and no valid 
claims would be filed given the low to moderate resource 
potential. It is also projected that the 38 existing claims 
would not be developed given the low development potential 
in the WSA. 


Oil and Gas Management Actions 


The entire WSA (19,140 acres) would continue to be 
open to oil and gas leasing and development with a no 
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surface occupancy stipulation which means that all drilling 
would have to be done outside the WSA. The no surface 
occupancy stipulation would be to protect the outstanding 
natural and scenic values. It is projected that the existing 
oil and gas leases would not be developed given the low 
development potential for oil and gas. 


Mineral Materials Management Actions 


The WSA would be open to exploration and development 
of mineral materials. It is projected that no extractions would 
occur given the low mineral development potential in the 
area. 


Woodland Management Actions 


As under the Proposed Action, it is projected that the 
3,293 acres (26,344 cords) of productive pinyon-juniper 
woodlands would not be harvested. Harvesting would be 
incompatible with protection of scenic and natural values. 


Livestock Grazing Management Actions 


The Sewemup Mesa ONA (about 14,340 acres, Map 
2-32) would continue to be closed to grazing. The existing 
level of livestock use (212 AUMs) would continue in the 
remainder of the WSA. No new range projects are projected. 
Livestock operators would use motorized vehicles about five 
times a year on 4 miles of existing trails for livestock 
operations. 


Wildlife Management Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 
under the Proposed Action: Deer and elk are identified 
in the approved Grand Junction RMP as the key 
management species in the wildlife program west of the 
Dolores River. It is projected that the the Colorado Division 
of Wildlife (CDOW) Draft Statewide Desert Bighorn Sheep 
Plan, which proposes to reintroduce the desert bighorn sheep 
to Sewemup Mesa, will be approved, and the RMP will 
be amended to change the key management species to desert 
bighorn sheep. The carrying capacity of the Sewemup Mesa 
WSA is about 100 animals. It is projected the CDOW 
would enter the WSA once or twice a year for three years 
to release sheep into the WSA. Entry would be by two- 
or four-wheel drive vehicles or by helicopter. Motorized 
vehicles would be allowed to enter only at the south edge 
of the WSA. Helicopter would fly over the area semiannually 
following sheep release to monitor the herd. No wildlife 
improvements are projected for this pristine area. 























| Threatened and Endangered Species Management 


_ Actions 


Management actions would be the same as those described 


under the Proposed Action. The one peregrine eyrie within 
| the potential nesting area (4,314 acres) would continue to 
| be monitored. Rock climbing would be discouraged on the 


westside cliff. 


One site of a sensitive plant species, a monkey flower, 
_Mimulus eastwoodii, would be checked on foot every five 
years as to its condition. The monkey flower site would 
_be protected from activities that might cause the slope to 
| slump or directly intrude on the site. The site is on surfaces 


_ that would be attractive to few activities. 
| Cultural Resources Management Actions 


Cultural resources would be managed as described under 


| the Proposed Action: The cultural resources would continue 


to be managed as they are presently managed elsewhere 
_in the resource area. The WSA would continue to receive 

custodial management only; no specific management actions 
' would be taken to actively manage the cultural resources 

including the 9 known sites within the WSA. The WSA 
would be monitored periodically for signs of vandalism and 

unauthorized collections. Ranger patrols would be increased 
_ if a problem is detected. 
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None of the known cultural resources were identified 
in the Grand Junction RMP for active management or are 
considered eligible for inclusion to the National Register 
of Historic Places. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Management 
Actions 


An area of approximately 14,340 acres centered on the 
mesa top (Map 2-33) would be managed for nonmotorized 
recreation such as hiking and backpacking in a predom- 
inantly natural environment. This area would be designated 
as an outstanding natural area (ONA) and managed to 
protect its natural and scenic values as described under ONA 
management. Nonmotorized recreation use of 500 visitor 
days per year occurring in the WSA would increase about 
7 percent per year over 10 years. 


Recreational off-highway vehicle use would be limited 
to 4 miles of designated trails on the western edge of the 
WSA. Minimal recreational off-highway vehicle use which 
occurs on the 4 miles of trails is not projected to change. 


Summary of Impacts 


A summary of environmental impacts for Sewemup Mesa 
WSA is shown in Table 2-8. 








Table 2-8 


SEWEMUP MESA WSA - SUMMARY OF IMPACTS 


Proposed Action 
Issue (Partial Wilderness All Wilderness No Wilderness 

Impacts on Wilderness designation would pro- Wilderness designation would pro- The WSA (19,140 acres) would not 

Wilderness Values vide long-term legislative protection vide long-term legislative protection be added to the National Preserva- 
on 18,835 acres. Long-term legisla- on the entire WSA. It would pro- tion System. Management of part of 
tive protection would not be pro- tect the WSA’s wilderness charac- the WSA as an outstanding natural 
vided on 305 acres recommended teristics and enhance this ecotype’s area would maintain the WSAs wil- 
nonsuitable. Wilderness designation representation in the National Wil- derness values and protect other 
would enhance this ecotype’s derness Preservation System. special features but would not pro- 
representation in the National Wil- vide long-term legislative protection 
derness Preservation System. on the 14,340 acres. 

Impacts on Recreation and Wilderness designation would Impacts would be the same as those The WSA’s natural setting and out- 

Off-Highway Vehicles maintain the present natural and described under the Proposed standing opportunities for nonmoto- 
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predominantly natural settings and 
provide for nonmotorized recreation 
opportunities such as hiking and 
backpacking. Nonmotorized recrea- 
tion such as hiking and backpacking 
would increase from 500 to 1,400 
visitor days per year within 10 
years. About 50 visitor days per 
year of off-highway use would be 
displaced to other areas. 


Action except wilderness designa- 
tion would ensure the natural and 
predominantly natural settings and 
nonmotorized recreation opportuni- 
ties such as hiking and backpacking 
are protected in the entire WSA 
rather than just 18,835 acres. 
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rized recreation would be main- 
tained in the ONA (about 14,340 
acres). Nonmotorized recreation use 
would increase from 500 to 1,000 
visitor days per year within 10 
years. Recreational use below the 
mesa would shift from nonmoto- 
rized to motorized use with some 
resultant loss of naturalness. 


CHAPTER 3 
AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 
































CHAPTER 3 
AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


Chapter 3 describes those elements of the environment 
that are present in each of the WSAs. Only the resources 
that have the potential to be affected by the actions proposed 
in Chapter 2 are described. Descriptions are only as detailed 
as necessary to understand the effects of implementing the 
alternatives. 


While air quality, climate, geology, topography, soils and 
water quality are present in all WSAs, they would not be 
affected and therefore are not described. Flood plains, prime 
and unique farmlands, and hazardous and solid wastes are 
not present. 


SETTING 


The EIS area lies in west-central Colorado within the 
Colorado Plateau physiographic province (Kuchler 1975). 
It is divided into the pinyon-juniper woodland and sagebrush- 
saltbrush mosaic. The province has tablelands of moderate 
to considerable relief. Elevations range from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet. Local relief is from 500 to more than 1,000 feet in 
some of the deeper canyons. 


The lowest part of the province is covered by grasslands. 
Xeric shrubs often grow in open stands among the grasses. 
Sagebrush is dominant over extensive areas. A profusion 
of annuals and perennials bloom during the summer rainy 
season. At low elevations, cacti and yucca are common. 
Cottonwood and other riparian vegetation grow along the 
water courses. The montane zone of the province is 
dominated by pinyon pine and juniper. 
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RESOURCES BY WSA 


DEMAREE CANYON WSA 


Wilderness Values 
Size 


The WSA contains 21,050 acres of public land 
administered by BLM. This WSA has a blocked config- 
uration with two cherry-stem roads on the north side (Map 
3-1). 


Naturalness 


The Demaree Canyon WSA offers a highly dissected 
topography. The dominate feature is a series of steep-sloping 
canyons running generally in a north-south direction. The 
Book Cliffs provide an abrupt break along the southern 
boundary of the WSA. Vegetation is scattered pinyon-juniper 
and dense mountain brush on the higher elevations and 
sagebrush and saltbrush in the lower elevations. 


Minor imprints of man found in the WSA include two 
well-screened fencelines, evidence of past coal mining 
activity, some trails, and small stock reservoirs. These 
imprints are scattered throughout the WSA and are screened 
with vegetation, which makes them substantially unnotice- 
able. The area appears to be affected primarily by the forces 
of nature. 


Outstanding Solitude 


Due to the highly dissected topography caused by the 
series of canyons and ridges and due to ample topographic 
screening, outstanding opportunities for solitude are present. 
The large size and blocked configuration of the WSA also 
enhance the opportunities to be isolated from others while 
in the WSA. 


Outstanding Primitive and Unconfined Recreation 


Outstanding opportunities for primitive recreation are not 
found within the WSA. No special recreational values are 
present that would enhance primitive recreation opportun- 
ities. Hunting (200 visitor days per year) is the primary 
recreational opportunity in the WSA. About 100 visitor 
days per year of other nonmotorized recreation also occur. 
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{ Special Features 


There are no special features in this WSA but it is one 
of only two WSAs within the Book Cliffs in Colorado being 


| studied for wilderness. 


| Locatable Minerals 


There are no known locatable minerals (BLM 1984a). 
No mining claims have been filed in this WSA, and there 
_has been no locatable mineral mining activity. 


Oil and Gas 


As of December 1988, there were 16 pre-FLPMA leases 
(7,986 acres) covering 38 percent of the WSA. The leases 


are held by production which means that the lease is in 
| its extended term and will remain in effect until all wells 
on or for the benefit of the lease are no longer capable 
of production in paying quantities. There are also 6 post- 


FLPMA leases within the WSA (1,811 acres, 9 percent 


of the WSA). 


Large known geologic structures (KGSs) of producing 
oil and gas fields are present to the north and west and 


| Just overlap onto the WSA in these areas. A smaller KGS 


_ laps onto the southeast corner of the WSA. Gas fields which 
border the WSA include South Canyon on the north and 
west, Prairie Canyon on the southwest, Rock on the south, 

_and Gar Mesa to the southeast. Two producible wells are 
located within the WSA. At least 20 producible wells are 
located within a mile of the WSA. The large majority of 
wells is located along the northwest and west boundary. 
Most of these wells produce in the range of 30,000 to 300,000 
cubic feet of gas per day. Scattered dry holes are located 
around the perimeter of the WSA. 


The WSA has been placed in a high development potential 
category because the lands are prospectively valuable or 
near KGSs, are in the vicinity of producible gas wells, and 
are likely to be involved in oil and gas development activities. 
Development is expected throughout the WSA. The rate 
of development will depend upon economic conditions. 
Based on the location of existing wells, initial development 
is expected to occur in the western portion of the WSA. 
The absence of producing wells to the east and south may 
influence the level and rate of drilling activity in these 
portions of the WSA, depending on whether a geologic 
structure is thought to exist. 


Coal 


The WSA contains 220 acres of a pre-FLPMA coal lease 
in the northeast corner (Map 2-6). The cherry-stemmed roads 
in the north central part of the WSA provided access to 
coal drill hole sites, products of on-going coal exploration. 
An abandoned underground coal mine and rehabilitated 
road are located in Demaree Canyon. 
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The WSA lies within the Book Cliffs coal field. It is 
estimated that there are 139 million tons of recoverable 
coal in the entire WSA and an estimated 2,446 million 
tons of recoverable coal on public lands in the Grand 
Junction Resource Area. Except for any areas beyond the 
coal outcrop, the entire WSA is presumed to contain minable 
coal. The overburden thickness makes underground mining 
the most feasible recovery method. 


Mineral Materials 


In the Demaree Canyon WSA, mineral materials consist 
of some sandstone outcrops that could be used as rip-rap 
(BLM 1984a). The sandstone outcrops exist elsewhere in 
the area where there is easier access. There has been no 
interest in rip-rap for this WSA. 


Woodlands 


The Grand Junction Resource Management Plan (RMP) 
identified 15,924 acres of productive pinyon-juniper in the 
area as suitable for management and harvesting of which 
1,007 acres (8,056 cords) are located in the Demaree Canyon 
WSA. The stands are pinyon-juniper, medium stocked with 
40 to 70 percent crown cover. They are located on benches 
at the end of ridges along the Book Cliffs. There are no 
roads into the woodland areas; therefore, their inaccessibility 
makes them not unharvestable. 


Livestock Grazing 


The WSA includes portions of 3 allotments totaling 2,339 
animal unit months (AUMs) (Table 3-1). No new range 
projec ts are planned. Several fences and stock reservoirs 
are located in the WSA. The range improvements are 
maintained every 1 to 5 years. Livestock operators drive 
two and four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles 
on 3.5 miles of trails and 2.5 miles of existing oil and gas 
roads about five times a year for monitoring and moving 
livestock. 


Table 3-1 
Livestock Grazing Allotments 
in Demaree Canyon WSA 
Allotment Season Classof Total # Federal % of 
No. Name of Use Livestock Federal AUMs Total 


AUMs in WSA 


6603 West Salt Sp,F,W 
6503 Dry Canyon Sp,F,W 
6602 East Salt Sp,F,W 


cattle 8616 681 8 
cattle 571 268 47 
cattle 9930 1390 14 
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Wildlife 


Deer and elk are the primary wildlife species of interest 
in the Demaree Canyon WSA. The Colorado Division of 
Wildlife goals are to increase deer and decrease elk 
populations in the area of the WSA. Approximately 250 
deer and 150 elk winter in this WSA in severe winters 
(the worst two winters in 10 years). About 5,886 acres 
(29 percent) of the Demaree Canyon WSA are critical deer 
winter range. 


One of few populations of chukar partridges occurs along 
the Book Cliffs. Small water catchments for them have been 
built along the foot of the cliffs. One is in the WSA in 
Camp Gulch, and the other is just outside the WSA along 
Dry Wash. 


Threatened and Endangered Species 


Only the occasional wintering bald eagle hunts the WSA, 
and the whooping crane has only been seen flying over 
it. There are four known sensitive raptor sites in the WSA. 
Six pairs of golden eagles and three pairs of prairie falcons 
have been sighted in this WSA. No species protected by 
the Endangered Species Act has any significant habitat in 
the WSA. 


Cultural Resources 


There are four known cultural resource sites in the 
Demaree Canyon WSA. These sites are not considered 
potentially eligible for inclusion to the National Register 
of Historic Places. Site types consist of prehistoric isolated 
finds, a historic road and fence, rock shelters, lithic scatters, 
and campsites. The incidence of unauthorized collection and 
excavation and vandalism is unknown. The potential for 
additional sites is also unknown because there is very little 
cultural resource inventory data available for Demaree 
Canyon WSA. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


The WSA is characterized by natural and predominantly 
natural settings which provide for nonmotorized and 
motorized recreation. The primary nonmotorized recreation 
activity occurring is about 200 visitor days of hunting use 
per year. One hundred visitor days of other nonmotorized 
recreation activities also occur each year. Approximately 
50 recreational off-highway vehicle visitor days occur on 
the 2.5 miles of existing oil and gas roads and 3.5 miles 
of trails. This visitor use is presently increasing annually 
by about 7 percent. 


Visual management of this WSA allows activities which 
may require major modification of the landscape. 
Management activities may dominate the view and be the 
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major focus of viewer attention except for the Book Cliff 
escarpment and the travel corridors along East and West 
Salt Creeks (8,900 acres) which are considered outstanding 
scenery to be protected. 


LITTLE BOOK CLIFFS WSA 


Wilderness Values 
Size 


The WSA contains 26,525 acres of public land 
administered by BLM. It is generally oblong in shape and 
well blocked except for a large serpentine shaped, chained 
area on Round Mountain that was excluded from the 
northern half of the WSA during the wilderness inventory 
(Map 3-2). Two miles of oil and gas roads have been built 
inside the WSA to support development of pre-FLPMA 
leases having valid existing rights. There are also 9 miles 
of trails in the WSA. 


Naturalness 


Part of the southern edge of the WSA is dominated by 
the 2,000-foot high face of the Book Cliffs. The area to 
the north of the cliff face is a gently upward sloping plateau 
region that is highly dissected by four major canyon systems. 
The canyons are generally characterized by steep cliff walls 
on both sides that are up to 1,000 feet high. Vegetation 
in the canyons consists primarily of big sagebrush, 
rabbitbrush, and fourwinged saltbush. Pinyon-juniper 
woodlands dominate most of the upland area which is located 
between the canyon systems. 


The canyon systems contain several imprints of man. An 
oil and gas road, a trail, and several short sections of fence 
occur in Main Canyon. Also, several short oil and gas roads, 
trails, a corral, and a fenceline occur on the upland areas 
of the WSA. All of the trails are unconstructed, 
unmaintained, parallel tire tracks. The corral is made of 
wood posts and is well hidden among the pinyon-juniper 
woodlands. Oil and gas roads are constructed roads 
approximately 12 to 15 feet wide. A 40-foot cut was made 
through a low ridge between Main and Coal Canyons as 
part of oil and gas road construction This cut is visible 
for approximately one-half mile to the east and west. 


During interim wilderness management, five wells have 
been drilled in the WSA on pre-FLPMA leases. One has 
been rehabilitated. The remaining four pads detract from 
the natural physical settings. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Outstanding Solitude 


Outstanding opportunities for solitude exist within the 
Little Book Cliffs WSA. The large number of canyons within 
the WSA provide recreationists many opportunities to 
disperse. The gently twisting configuration of the canyons 
limits the views within the canyons, increasing feeling of 
solitude. The rolling topography of the upland areas provides 
for outstanding opportunities for solitude because of its 
effective screening. The upland topography is easily traveled 
which allows for easy dispersion of visitors. In addition, 
the dense pinyon-juniper woodlands in the higher part of 
the WSA provides effective screening. Oil and gas activities 
associated with 5 wells and 2 miles of oil and gas roads 
detract from these feelings of outstanding solitude. 


Outstanding Primitive and Unconfined Recreation 


Outstanding opportunities for several different types of 
primitive recreation exist within the Little Book Cliffs WSA. 
The WSA’s size, topographic diversity, scenic beauty, the 
presence of a wild horse herd, and numerous traversable 
canyon systems all create outstanding opportunities for 
horseback riding, hiking, backpacking, photography, scenic 
viewing, and the viewing of wild horses. The outstanding 
scenic beauty in conjunction with the presence of the wild 
horse herd offers outstanding opportunities for photography 
and wild horse observation. The ruggedness of the WSA 
provides the backpacker with a high degree of challenge. 
Oil and gas activities associated with 5 wells and 2 miles 
of oil and gas roads occasionally interrupt outstanding 
Opportunities for primitive and unconfined recreation. 


Special Features 


Several special features exist in the WSA of which the 
predominant one is the presence of 65-125 wild horses. 
Archaeological values such as occupied overhangs and open 
campsites left by inhabitants of 1,000 years ago and several 
natural bridges and hoodoos (mushroom shaped rocks) are 
found here. The WSA is in close proximity to Grand 
Junction, Colorado. 


Locatable Minerals 


There are no known locatable minerals (BLM 1984b) 
in Little Book Cliffs WSA. No mining claims have been 
filed in this WSA, and there has been no locatable mineral 
mining activity. 


Oil and Gas 


As of December 1988, there were a total of 25 pre- 
FLPMA leases (9,880 acres) covering 37 percent of the 
WSA. The leases are held by production which means that 
the lease is in its extended term and will remain in effect 
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until all wells on or for the benefit of the lease are no 
longer capable of production in paying quantities. There 
are also four post-FLPMA leases within the WSA (2,920 
acres, 11 percent of the WSA). 


Known geologic structures (KGSs) of producing oil and 
gas fields generally surround the WSA except on its south 
side. Over 6,000 acres covering the north end of the WSA 
are near a KGS. The Cameo gas field intersects the eastern 
portion of the WSA and the Bronco Flats Field is just north 
of the WSA. 


Five wells have been drilled within the WSA very close 
to the boundary. Three have been subsequently plugged 
and abandoned as dry holes, one has unknown production 
potential and is temporarily abandoned awaiting a market 
for the gas, and one is shut-in with an initial potential flow 
(IPF) of 55,000 cubic feet of gas per day (MCFGPD). 
Approximately 20 wells are located within a mile of the 
WSA. Most of them are located to the north and are currently 
shut-in. Most have a potential production in the range of 
50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet of gas per day. Most of the 
wells just southwest of the WSA have been plugged and 
abandoned as dry holes. 


The entire WSA has been placed into the high 
development potential category because the lands are 
prospectively valuable or near KGSs, are in the vicinity 
of producible gas wells, and are likely to be involved in 
oil and gas development activities. Development is expected 
throughout the WSA. The rate of development will depend 
upon economic conditions. Since more closely spaced wells 
exist around the northern boundary, initial development may 
extend from north to south. Fewer wells may be drilled 
in the southern portion of the WSA. Because of the presence 
of scattered dry holes, and the marginal production potential 
of most producible wells, the WSA probably does not contain 
a gas resource as large as other developed gas fields in the 
resource area. Therefore, increases in levels of activity caused 
by improved gas market conditions would tend to occur 
sooner in other higher potential areas. 


Coal 


The WSA lies within the Book Cliffs potential coal field. 
Except for small areas outside the coal field, the entire WSA 
is presumed to contain minable coal. Most of the coal is 
located relatively close to existing transportation facilities. 


This WSA includes 1,934 acres in three pre-FLPMA coal 
leases which are located primarily along Coal Canyon. An 
estimated 174 million tons of recoverable coal occur in the 
entire WSA, and an estimated 2,446 million tons of 
recoverable coal occur on public lands in the Grand Junction 
Resource Area. Two leases are held by Pitkin Iron 
Corporation and one is held by Powderhorn Coal Company. 
No surface disturbance has occurred on the leases within 





























the WSA. Historically, coal mining has occurred all along 
the Book Cliffs within a mile of the WSA’s southern 
boundary. The Cameo Mine portal site and loadout facilities 
are located near the eastern edge of the WSA. 


Mineral Materials 


In the Little Book Cliffs WSA, mineral materials consist 
of some sandstone outcrops that could be used as rip-rap 
(BLM 1984b). Sandstone outcrops are available elsewhere 
in the area where there is easier access. There has been 
no interest in rip-rap from these WSAs. 


Woodlands 


The Grand Junction RMP identified 6,639 acres in RMP 
Emphasis Area E as suitable for management and harvest 
of pinyon-juniper woodlands. Most of the Little Book Cliffs 
WSA lies within this emphasis area, which is the Little 
Book Cliffs Wild Horse Range. Based on revised estimates, 
there are 7,740 acres suitable for management and harvest 
in the Little Book Cliffs WSA of which 5,205 acres are 
inside and 2,535 acres are outside the Little Book Cliffs 
Wild Horse Range (Emphasis Area E). Although these 
woodlands were identified as suitable, more productive and 
more accessible woodlands are available elsewhere in the 
resource area that would be more profitable to harvest. 


Livestock Grazing 


The WSA includes portions of two grazing allotments 
totaling 630 animal unit months (AUMs) (Table 3-2). 
Approximately .5 mile of existing trail outside the wild horse 
range is presently used for monitoring and moving livestock. 
This trail is used approximately five times per year by 
motorized vehicles. Approximately two-thirds, or 18,000 
acres, of the WSA’s forage is reserved for the 65-125 wild 
horses in the Little Book Cliffs Wild Horse Range. 


Table 3-2 
Livestock Grazing Allotments 
in Little Book Cliffs WSA 


Allotment Season Classof Total # Federal % of 
No. Name of Use Livestock Federal AUMs Total 
AUMs in WSA 


6713 Winter Flats 

-Deer Pk Sp,F,W cattle 2505 275 11 
6745 Round 

Mountain Sp,F cattle 1148 356 31 
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Wildlife 


Various range improvements occur in the two range 
allotments. These projects are maintained every 1 to 5 years 
using mechanized equipment. 


A total of 22,643 acres (85 percent) of the Little Book 
Cliffs WSA is critical deer winter range and migration routes. 
Within this range are 815 deer. The Grand Junction RMP 
identified this area as closed to surface-disturbing activities 
from December | to May 1 (RMP Stipulation 12). During 
severe winters, 200 deer inhabit the Round Mountain core 
area that could be affected by development. Only a few 
elk are present. The Colorado Division of Wildlife’s goals 
are to increase deer (17 percent) and maintain elk populations 
in the area of the WSA. A huntable population of chukar 
partridges are present within the WSA. 


Threatened and Endangered Species 


Three golden eagle eyrie sites are known to occur in 
this WSA. A peregrine falcon eyrie and several prairie falcon 
eyrie sites are known just outside the WSA. The peregrine 
falcon is the endangered species and potential habitat for 
nesting has been identified within the WSA. The area in 
the potential habitat zone is the area in which potentially 
disturbing proposals would require a survey to see if the 
seasonal restriction (Stipulation 14) should apply. Also in 
Coal Canyon just south of the WSA, an individual Uinta 
Basin hookless cactus specimen was found. There is potential 
that the sensitive plant Gilia stenothyrsa occurs within this 
WSA. 


Wild Horses 


Approximately 17,166 acres of the Little Book Cliffs Wild 
Horse Range (30,261 acres) lie within this WSA. The range 
is managed according to the Little Book Cliffs Wild Horse 
Plan and the Grand Junction RMP. No disturbing activities 
are allowed in the wild horse winter range and foaling area 
(3,288 acres) from December 1 to July 1. The herd size 
is regulated to maintain a level of use that allows for 
improvement of the range. In the wild horse plan this level 
has been set at summer range average utilization of no more 
than 30 percent on September 15 and winter range at no 
more than 60 percent on April 15. In the Grand Junction 
RMP, this level has been set at a herd size at 65 to 125 
horses. When utilization exceeds these levels, the excess 
horses are rounded up and removed. 


Cultural Resources 


There are 30 known cultural resource sites in The Little 
Book Cliffs WSA. None are eligible for nomination to the 
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National Register of Historic Places. The sites consist of 
prehistoric archaeological sites such as occupied overhangs 
and open campsites. The historic period is represented by 
remains associated with livestock raising. Some inventory 
has been conducted in the WSA, and the potential for the 
presence of additional sites is high. The occupied overhangs 
are particularly vulnerable to unauthorized excavation 
because they contain artifacts attractive to collectors and 
are generally accessible by vehicle. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


The WSA is characterized by natural and predominantly 
natural settings which primarily provide for nonmotorized 
recreation. The WSA is popular for hiking, horseback riding 
and viewing wild horses. The Little Book Cliffs Wild Horse 
Range within the WSA (17,166 acres) is managed to provide 
for recreational viewing of wild horses. There is no special 
recreation management on the 9,359 acres outside the wild 
horse range. Nonmotorized use, except for hunting, is 
estimated to be 1,500 visitor days per year and is increasing 
by 7 percent annually. Nonmotorized hunting is about 2,500 
visits per year (big game - 1,500; small game - 1,000) and 
is also increasing 7 percent annually. 


This WSA has moderately good public access by vehicle 
from its northern boundary and limited access from its 
southern boundary. A county road provides access from 
I-70 on the south to Coal Canyon boundary road. This 
road provides access only to the very southern edge of the 
WSA. The major access into the WSA is by county road 
west of De Beque. This county road has been upgraded 
by oil and gas companies and provides good access into 
the north and west side of the WSA. Several spur industry 
roads branch off this main road and enter the WSA. Steep 
topography blocks access to the remainder of the WSA. 


Motorized use (excluding hunting) is presently estimated 
at 800 visitor days per year inside the WSA and is increasing 
7 percent annually. Recreational off-highway vehicles 
presently travel on approximately 2 miles of designated oil 
and gas roads, 4 miles of designated trails in Main Canyon, 
4 miles of designated trails in the Monument Rock area, 
and on | mile of designated trails elsewhere in the WSA. 


Most of the WSA is managed to retain the existing 
character of the landscape. About 2 miles of the Little Book 
Cliffs WSA’s escarpment is visible from the Grand Valley 
and has outstanding scenic quality and a high degree of 
visual sensitivity to any changes. The Grand Junction RMP 
identified the escarpment, which is outside the wild horse 
range, and the highway corridor (18,788 acres) as sensitive 
to surface-disturbing activities where special design and 
reclamation measures (such as transplanting trees and shrubs, 
site recontouring to match original contour or special painting 
to minimize visual contrasts) would be required to protect 
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the visual resources. There are no recreational developments 
projected for this WSA. 


BLACK RIDGE CANYONS AND BLACK 
RIDGE CANYONS WEST WSAs 


Wilderness Values 
Size 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The Black Ridge 
Canyons WSA contains a total of 18,143 acres of public 
land administered by BLM (Map 3-3). 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Black Ridge 
Canyons West WSA contains a total of 54,265 acres of 
public land administered by BLM (Map 3-3). 


Naturalness 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The WSA is located on 
the northwest sloping edge of the Uncompaghre Plateau. 
The four major canyons in this WSA which dissect this 
plateau drain in a northerly direction toward the Colorado 
River, which forms the northern boundary of the WSA. 
Sloping mesas which have a rolling, hillock type of 
topography occur in between each of the canyons. The 
vegetation of the WSA consists of an open pinyon-juniper 
woodland with occasional clearings composed of sagebrush 
and various species of grass. Vegetation within the canyons 
consists of scattered pinyon-juniper woodlands in the broad, 
open areas and grassy meadows and various riparian species 
such as willow and cottonwood in the canyon bottoms. 


Imprints of man found within the WSA include stock 
reservoirs, several fencelines, a corral, two tarpaper shacks, 
and 1 mile of trail. The stock reservoirs, fencelines, and 
trails are generally scattered on the mesa top along the 
western and southern boundaries. A trail, consisting of two 
tracks, originates from a reservoir above Flume Canyon. 
Several other tracks are revegetating and are no longer used. 
The tarpaper shacks are located at the heads of Devil’s 
Canyon and the West Fork of Pollock Canyon. None of 
these imprints have more than a minimal impact on the 
WSA’s naturalness because they are screened by vegetation 
and topography. The 2,035-acre triangular parcel of land 
between the east and west fork of the Colorado Ridge Road 
is primarily natural in character and free of the imprints 
of man. Four-wheel drive roads segment this area from the 
adjacent WSA. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The WSA is 
located on the northwest sloping edge of the Uncompaghre 
Plateau. It is contiguous to the Black Ridge Canyons WSA. 
A BLM road separates the two units. The three major 
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_ canyons in this WSA which dissect this plateau drain in 
a northerly direction toward the Colorado River, which 
forms the northern boundary of the WSA. Sloping mesas 
which have a rolling, hillock type of topography occur in 
between each of the canyons. The vegetation of the WSA 
consists of an open pinyon-juniper woodland with occasional 
clearings composed of sagebrush and various species of grass. 
Vegetation within the canyons consists of scattered pinyon- 
juniper woodlands in the broad, open areas and grassy 
meadows and various riparian species such as willow and 
cottonwood in the bottoms. Cryptogamic soil crusts are 
common in this WSA where wilderness users view these 
undisturbed crusts as an important part of the fragile desert 
ecosystem. Research has determined that in the absence of 
excessive grazing, lichens and mosses that make up these 
crusts tend to stabilize the sandy soils, adding to the long- 
term stability of desert grasslands (Kleiner and Harper 1972). 


Imprints of man found within the WSA include stock 
reservoirs, a couple of fencelines, a rock quarry, and a system 
of trails. The stock reservoirs, fencelines, and trails (about 
37 miles) are generally scattered on the mesa top in the 
western part of the WSA. Several trails, consisting of two 
tracks, originate from the WSA’s boundary roads. A solar- 
powered water well has been drilled at the head of Jones 
Canyon but has never been completely developed. None 
of these imprints except the trails has more than a minimal 
impact on the WSA’s naturalness because they are screened 
by vegetation and topography. Impact from off-highway 
vehicles in the western part of the WSA forced a vehicle 
Closure to protect wilderness values. These tracks are 
beginning to revegetate now that vehicle use has been 
removed. Vehicle use continues on 5 miles of trails in the 
eastern part of the WSA. The 725-acre area outside the 
WSA’s southeast boundary is primarily natural in character 
and is free of the imprints of man. A narrow, very rough 
four-wheel drive road separates this area from the adjacent 
WSA. 


Outstanding Solitude 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Overall, the Black Ridge 
Canyons WSA provides outstanding opportunities for 
solitude. The large number of canyon systems within the 
WSA serve to horizontally disperse people throughout the 
WSA without concentrating a large number of people into 
certain preferred areas. Large side canyons and amphitheaters 
allow people the opportunity to isolate themselves from the 
main parts of the canyons. Opportunities for solitude within 
a single canyon is further accentuated by vertical isolation 
due to benches at various levels. The relatively broad 
expanses on the mesa tops offer additional outstanding 
solitude in that people can become widely separated and 
there is excellent topographic and vegetative screening. The 
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WSA’s large size and broad configuration greatly increases 
opportunities for isolation. 


Motorized recreation use on 8 miles of the Colorado Ridge 
Road (main stem - 5 miles, east fork - 3 miles) intermittently 
disrupts solitude along this ridge (approximately one-half 
mile by 8 miles). Motorized boating use along 2 miles of 
the Colorado River creates noises that primarily affect visitors 
along the river but has minimal effect on recreationists in 
the remainder of the WSA because of the muffling effect 
of the intervening topography. 


Because of its small size, the 2,035-acre triangular parcel 
of land between the east and west forks of the Colorado 
Ridge Road does not possess outstanding opportunities for 
solitude. However, when considered with the adjacent 
WSAs, the area as an extension of these WSAs shares their 
outstanding opportunities for solitude. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Overall, the Black 
Ridge Canyons WSA provides outstanding opportunities 
for solitude. The large number of canyon systems within 
the WSA serve to horizontally disperse people throughout 
the WSA without concentrating a large number of people 
into certain preferred areas. Large side canyons and 
amphitheaters allow people the opportunity to isolate 
themselves from the main parts of the canyons. Opportunities 
for solitude within a single canyon is further accentuated 
by vertical isolation due to benches at various levels. The 
relatively broad expanses on the mesa tops offer additional 
outstanding solitude in that people can become widely 
separated and there is excellent topographic and vegetative 
screening. The WSA’s large size and broad configuration 
greatly increases opportunities for isolation. 


Motorized recreation use on 10 miles of the Colorado 
Ridge Road (main stem - 5 miles, west fork - 5 miles) 
intermittently disrupts solitude along this ridge (approxi- 
mately one-half mile by 10 miles). 


Noise from the road that separates the two WSAs and 
from the Denver and Rio Grande trains, whose tracks enter 
Ruby Canyon from Salt Creek and continue west along 
the Colorado River, intermittently permeates the WSA. This 
noise and noises associated with motorized boating use along 
7 miles of the river primarily affects visitors along the 
shoreline and has minimal effect on recreationists in the 
remainder of the WSA because of the muffling effect of 
the intervening topography. 


Because of its small size, the 725-acre area on the southeast 
side of the WSA does not possess outstanding opportunities 
for solitude. However, when considered with the adjacent 
WSA, the area as an extension of the WSA shares these 
outstanding opportunities. 


CHAPTER 3 
Outstanding Primitive and Unconfined Recreation 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The outstanding scenery 
and landscape variety, interesting geologic features, four 
major canyons and minor canyons (18 miles totally), the 
Colorado River, and cultural and paleontological resources 
contribute to the outstanding opportunities for primitive 
recreation in the WSA. Topographic diversity; unusual 
landforms such as natural rock arches, spires, and windows; 
and intermittent water courses all appeal to hikers. 
Outstanding opportunities for day hiking and backpacking 
are enhanced by the presence of many unique geologic 
features. For example the 13 known natural arches in the 
WSA have an attraction of their own. Many people float 
the river for the purposes of gaining access into the canyons, 
fishing, picnicking, camping and general scenic viewing. 
Several other types of primitive recreation occur within the 
WSA, including horseback riding, deer hunting, fishing, bird 
watching, scenic viewing and rockhounding. 


Because of its small size, the 2,035-acre triangular parcel 
of land between the east and west forks of the Colorado 
Ridge Road does not possess outstanding opportunities for 
primitive and unconfined recreation. However, the area as 
an extension of the WSA shares these outstanding 
opportunities. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The outstanding 
scenery and landscape variety, interesting geologic features, 
three major canyons and minor canyons (58 miles totally), 
the Colorado River, and cultural and paleontological 
resources contribute to the outstanding opportunities for 
primitive recreation in the WSA. Topographic diversity, 
unusual landforms such as natural rock arches, spires, and 
windows; and intermittent water courses all appeal to hikers. 
Outstanding opportunities for day hiking and backpacking 
are enhanced by the presence of many unique geologic 
features. For example the seven known natural arches in 
the WSA have an attraction of their own. Many people 
float the river for the purpose of gaining access into the 
canyons, fishing, picnicking, camping and general scenic 
viewing. Several other types of primitive recreation occur 
within the WSA, including horseback riding, deer hunting, 
fishing, bird watching, scenic viewing, and rockhounding. 


Because of its small size, the 725-acre area on the southeast 
side of the WSA does not possess outstanding opportunities 
for primitive and unconfined recreation. However, the area 
as an extension of the WSA shares these outstanding 
opportunities. 


Special Features 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. The Black Ridge 


Canyons WSA contains several significant special features. 
Approximately 84,000 people live in the Grand Valley within 
an hour’s drive of the area. Golden eagle nesting sites exist 


within the area. This portion of the Colorado River has 
been recommended for scenic designation under the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act. Thirteen known natural arches are 
located in the WSA. Evidence of habitation by the Desert 
Archaic, Fremont, and Ute Indian cultures occur throughout 
the area. The area also contains significant paleontological 
resources. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The Black Ridge 
Canyons West WSA contains several significant special 
features. Approximately 84,000 people live in the Grand 
Valley within an hour’s drive of the area. Golden eagle 
nesting sites exist within the area. This portion of the 
Colorado River has been recommended for scenic 
designation under the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. Evidence 
of habitation by the Desert Archaic, Fremont, and Ute Indian 
cultures occur throughout the area. The area also contains 
significant paleontological resources. 


Locatable Minerals 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


The entire WSA is presently open to prospecting and 
location except for that part of the WSA which lies along 
the south side of the Colorado River and also the land 
within a utility corridor. There is a moderate resource 
potential for uranium occurrences in the Morrison Formation 
in the southeast portion of the open area (U.S. Geological 
Survey 1988) and a low resource potential elsewhere in 
the open area. There are 329 existing mining claims in this 
area. The development potential for the mining claims and 
the remainder of the open area is projected to be low because 
most of the area has a low mineral resource potential. 


About 850 acres of rivershore on both sides of the 
Colorado River are presently closed to prospecting and 
location under a temporary withdrawal. About half of this 
acreage lies inside the WSA boundary. Four-hundred ten 
acres of utility corridor within the WSA are also closed 
to prospecting and location under a temporary withdrawal. 
Much of the shoreline area along the river is considered 
to have a high potential for placer deposits (U.S. Geological 
Survey 1988). The utility corridor is considered to have 
low resource potential. There are no existing claims located 
in these areas; therefore, the development potential is 
considered to be low. 


A triangular parcel of land between the Black Ridge 
Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs (2,035 
acres) is Open to prospecting and location except for the 
land along the river that is under a temporary withdrawal. 
There is a low resource potential for locatable minerals in 
this area. Approximately 6 mining claims occur. The 
development potential for the mining claims and remainder 
of the parcel is also projected to be low. 
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Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


The entire WSA is presently open to prospecting and 
location except for that part of the WSA which lies along 


| the south side of the Colorado River. There is a low resource 


potential in the open area and there are 50 existing mining 
claims. The development potential for the mining claims 


and the remainder of the open area is projected to be low 


because of the low mineral resource potential. 


About 2,100 acres of rivershore on both sides of the 
river are closed to prospecting and location under a 
temporary withdrawal. About half of this acreage lies inside 
the WSA boundary. Much of the shoreline area along the 
river is considered to have a high resource potential for 
placer deposits (U.S. Geological Survey 1988). There are 
no existing claims located in the withdrawn area; therefore, 
the development potential is considered low. 


Mineral Materials 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


The entire WSA is open to exploration and development 
of mineral materials. There are subeconomic sand, gravel, 
stone, and rock resources within the WSA (U.S. Geological 
Survey 1988), but the deposits are not anticipated to be 
in demand because they occur in small quantities and better 
resources occur elsewhere in the resource area with shorter 
hauling distances. 


The 2,035-acre triangular parcel of land outside the WSA 
between the east and west forks of the Colorado Ridge 
Road is open to exploration and development. The potential 
for development is the same as that for the WSA. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


The entire WSA is open to exploration and development 
of mineral materials. There are subeconomic sand, gravel, 
stone, and rock resources within the WSA, including an 
identified resource of dimension stone (U.S. Geological 
Survey 1988), but the deposits are not anticipated to be 
in demand because they occur in small quantities, and better 
resources occur elsewhere in the resource area with shorter 
hauling distances. 


The 725-acre area outside the WSA’s southeast boundary 
is open to exploration and development. The potential for 
development is the same as that for the adjacent WSA. 


Paleontological Resources 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


This WSA contains approximately 6,400 acres of 
Class I paleontological area, which has a very high potential 
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BLACK RIDGE CANYONS WSA 


for producing significant fossils. The Class I paleontological 
area extends onto 1,730 acres of the 2,035-acre triangular 
parcel outside the WSA between the east and west fork 
of the Colorado Ridge Road. This is a popular area for 
paleontological studies which consist of excavating and 
removing fossils. It is also a popular area for vandalism 
and unauthorized collection of fossils. 


There is a high potential for significant fossils such as 
dinosaurs to be found in the Morrison Formation outcrops 
in this WSA. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


This WSA contains approximately 7,100 acres of 
Class I paleontological area, which has a very high potential 
for producing significant fossils. This is a popular area for 
paleontological studies which consist of excavating and 
removing fossils. It is also a popular area for vandalism 
and unauthorized collection of fossils. The Burro Canyon 
Formation in this WSA has produced a 115-120 million 
year old sycamore, which may be among the world’s oldest 
known flowering plants. There is a high potential for 
additional significant fossils such as dinosaurs to. be found 
in the Morrison Formation outcrops in this WSA. 


The Class I paleontological area extends onto 670 acres 
of the 725-acre parcel outside the WSA on its southeast 
boundary. 


Woodlands 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


There are 1,981 acres (15,848 cords) of productive 
pinyon-juniper woodlands in the Black Ridge Canyons 
WSA. The approved Grand Junction RMP identified this 
acreage as closed to harvesting to be consistent with 
enhancing and preserving recreational values should it not 
be designated wilderness. 


There are no productive pinyon-juniper woodlands in 
the 2,035-acre triangular parcel of land outside the WSA 
between the east and west forks of the Colorado Ridge 
Road. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


There are 7,265 acres (58,120 cords) of productive 
pinyon-juniper woodlands in the Black Ridge Canyons 
WSA. The draft EIS on the Grand Junction RMP identified 
this acreage as closed to harvesting to be consistent with 
enhancing and preserving recreational values should it not 
be designated wilderness. 


CHAPTER 3 


There are approximately 650 acres of productive pinyon- 
juniper woodlands in the 725-acre parcel outside the WSA’s 
southeast boundary. 


Livestock Grazing 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


The WSA includes portions of six grazing allotments 
totaling 1,014 animal-unit months (AUMs) (Table 3-3). 


Two- and four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles 
use 8 miles of the Colorado Ridge Road, 2 miles of cherry- 
stemmed roads outside the WSA and 1 mile of existing 
trail an estimated three times a year to monitor, maintain 
range projects, and move livestock. Stock reservoirs and 
fences occur throughout the ridges of the WSA. These range 
improvements are maintained every | to 5 years. 


There are an additional 145 AUMs (Colorado Ridge 
Allotment) in the 2,035-acre triangular parcel outside the 
WSA between the east and west forks of the Colorado 
Ridge Road. 


Table 3-3 
Livestock Grazing Allotments 
in Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


Allotment Season Classof Total # Federal % of 
No. Name of Use Livestock Federal AUMs Total 
AUMs in WSA 

6138 Black Ridge Sp,W cattle 459 239 52 
6143 Radio Tower Sp,F,W cattle 119 56 47 
6141 Burke Sp,F,W cattle 100 50 50 
6142 Colorado 

River Sp,F,W cattle 232 232 100 
6130 Colorado 

Ridge Sp,W cattle 659 416 63 
6168 Rattlesnake W cattle 21 21 100 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


The WSA includes portions of five grazing allotments 
totaling 3,714 animal-unit months (AUMs) (Table 3-4). One 
area within the Lost Canyon Allotment (Lost Canyon 
Pasture) totaling 14,777 acres is not being grazed. The Lost 
Canyon Allotment Management Plan (Mountain Island 
Allotment Management Plan) has set this acreage aside to 
allow the landscape to develop naturally through plant 
succession without the influence of livestock grazing and 
to allow cryptogamic soil crusts to form. The remainder 
of the Lost Canyon Allotment is béing grazed using holistic 


resource management. This is a form of management that 
uses high density, short duration livestock grazing which 
breaks up the soil crust and increases plant density through 
animal impact. 

In the 725-acre parcel outside the WSA, on its southeast 


boundary, there are an additional 36 AUMs (Upper Bench 
Allotment). 


Two- and four-wheel drive vehicles use 19 miles of the 
existing 38 miles of trails inside the WSA and 24 miles 
of existing roads outside the WSA an estimated five times 
a year to monitor, maintain range projects, and move 
livestock. Existing range improvements are maintained every 
1 to 5 years. 


Table 3-4 
Livestock Grazing Allotments 
in Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


Allotment Season Classof Total # Federal % of 
No. Name of Use Livestock Federal AUMs Total 
AUMs in WSA 

6154 Lost Canyon Sp,F,W cattle 2791 1619 58 
6136 Knowles Sp,W cattle 234 225 96 
6135 Little Dolores Sp,W_cattle/sheep 97 93 96 
6123 Upper Bench Sp,W cattle 328 279 85 
6125 Lower Bench Sp,W cattle/sheep 1400 1400 100 
6130 Colorado 

Ridge Sp,F cattle/sheep 659 98 15 
Wildlife 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


The pinyon-juniper woodland, sagebrush and riparian 
vegetation types in this WSA provide for a variety of wildlife 
including deer, mountain lion, big horn sheep, and bald 
and golden eagles. The general wildlife habitat condition 
is static to improving in this WSA. Riparian habitat along 
the Colorado River on the northern edge of the WSA is 
declining. 


The nucleus of a future herd of bighorn sheep have been 
introduced into this WSA. Presently, there are about 60 
bighorn sheep in the Black Ridge Canyons group. These 
animals range into the adjacent Black Ridge Canyons West 
WSA. Seventy percent of the herd is in this WSA. The 
southern edge of the WSA overlaps critical winter 
concentration area of mule deer (2,602 acres). 


The WSA is underutilized by wildlife due to long distances 
from water. Opportunities exist to develop water catchment 
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Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


fire or brush-beating followed by reseeding. 


The wildlife in the 2,035-acre triangular parcel between 
the east and west forks of the Colorado Ridge is similar 
to that in the adjacent WSA. 


The environment of this WSA is very similar to its 
contiguous WSA. There are about 25 to 30 desert bighorn 
sheep in this area at any one time. These animals range 
into the adjacent WSA. Thirty percent of the herd is in 
this WSA, but the population is expected to increase to 
400 which will result in 70 percent of the animals being 
present in this WSA. The southern edge and western end 
of this WSA, including all of the Utah portion of the WSA, 
is critical winter concentration area for mule deer. There 
are about 3,000 deer in the winter concentration area. Most 
of these are in Utah. While the range that appears suitable 
is large relative to the number of deer present, the animals 
are concentrating at the Utah line and into Utah. The range 
here shows excessive use. Deer browse is being replaced 
by sagebrush, reducing the carrying capacity of the range. 
Range improvements are needed to convert sagebrush to 
browse and to better disperse the deer herds. 


The wildlife in the 725-acre parcel outside the WSA’s 
southeast boundary is similar to that in the adjacent WSA. 


Threatened and Endangered Species 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


Bald eagles winter in the area and are present every day 
from mid-December through mid-March along Horsethief 
Canyon. One pair of peregrine falcons nest to the east and 
west of the WSA and undoubtedly hunt the WSA. 
Cottonwood trees that grow along the Colorado River are 
an important part of the raptor habitat. The Colorado River 
endemic fishes all have been found in the Colorado River 
at the north edge of the WSA. The Colorado River squawfish 
and the candidate species, razorback sucker, are the two 
species of primary concern. Golden eagles and canyon tree 
frogs are sensitive species that are found here. The bird 
species, Scott’s oriole, gray vireo, and Cassins kingbird, are 
also found here. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


The same species that occur in Black Ridge Canyons 
WSA also occur here. In addition, a pair of peregrine falcons 
have been nesting within the WSA in the past few years. 
Bald eagles roost and hunt in Ruby Canyon every day from 
mid-December to mid-March. 


BLACK RIDGE CANYONS WSA 


Cultural Resources 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


There are 27 cultural resource sites in the Black Ridge 
Canyons WSA. Of the 27 known sites, preliminary 
information indicates 4 sites (occupied overhangs) could have 
potential for inclusion in the National Register of Historic 
Places. Additional information and analysis is needed to 
determine the eligibility of these sites. 


A full range of prehistoric archaeological sites representing 
10,000 years of prehistory are present in the WSA. The 
sites include occupied overhangs, rock art, and open camps. 
There are very few historic resources present. Most of the 
inventory has been conducted along the river; however, the 
potential for additional sites in the WSA is very high. 


There are 3 cultural resource sites within the 2,035-acre 
triangular parcel between the east and west forks of the 
Colorado Ridge Road. None of these sites has potential 
for inclusion in the National Register of Historic Places 
based on available information. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


There are 49 cultural resources in the Black Ridge Canyons 
West WSA. Of the 49 known sites, preliminary information 
indicates 10 sites (occupied overhangs and rock art) could 
have potential for inclusion in the National Register of 
Historic Places. Additional information and analysis is 
needed to determine the eligibility of these sites. 


A full range of prehistoric archaeological sites representing 
10,000 years of prehistory are present in the WSA. The 
sites include occupied overhangs, rock art, and open camps. 
There are very few historic resources present. Most of the 
inventory has been conducted along the river, however, the 
potential for additional sites in the WSA is very high. 


There is one known cultural resource site within the 725- 
acre area outside the southeast corner of the WSA. This 
site does not qualify for the National Register of Historic 
Places based on available information. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


The WSA is characterized by natural and predominantly 
natural settings which provide diverse opportunities for 
nonmotorized and motorized recreation. 


About 3,500 visitor days of nonmotorized recreation use 
occurs in this WSA each year. Primitive recreation within 
the WSA includes horseback riding, deer hunting, fishing, 
bird watching, scenic viewing, and the study of archaeo- 
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logical and paleontological values. The primary activity is 
hiking associated with viewing of the arches in Rattlesnake 
Canyon. This accounts for more than half of the total 
nonmotorized use each year. Hiking also occurs in Flume, 
Pollock, Mee, and Knowles Canyons. Other activities include 
backpacking, scenic viewing, horseback riding, and bird 
watching. Approximately 350 visitor days of deer hunting 
and 350 visitor days of rockhounding use also occur in 
the WSA each year. Nonmotorized recreation use is 
increasing 7 percent annually. 


Floatboating use and associated rivershore camping occurs 
in Ruby Canyon, of which approximately 2 miles of the 
canyon is in the WSA. Floatboating in this section is about 
7,000 visitor days per year of which 40 percent is commercial 
use. Associated uses with floatboating are fishing, picnicking, 
camping, and scenic viewing. Motorized boat use in Ruby 
Canyon for recreation, fishing, and hunting is approximately 
600 visitor days per year. 


This WSA has good public access by vehicle from the 
southern boundary where the Black Ridge hunter access 
road provides access to the heads of Devils, Flume, and 
Pollock. Mesa County’s “BS Road” provides vehicle access 
to the trailhead at Knowles Canyon. Floatboaters on the 
Colorado River have access to the northern boundary and 
the mouths of the minor canyons. Private property blocks 
legal access to the mouth of Devils Canyon. The Pollock 
Canyon trailhead provides hiking access to Pollock and 
Rattlesnake Canyons. Physical access is limited in much 
of the WSAs by deep canyons with limited access points. 
Hiking access is generally unlimited above the canyon rims. 
The Colorado Ridge Road (Map 3-3) provides access to 
two private parcels of land along the Colorado River. 


Off-highway vehicle use occurs on 10 miles of roads in 
and adjacent to the WSA (8 miles of the Colorado Ridge 
Road and 2 miles of cherry-stemmed roads) and 1 mile 
of trail. The Colorado Ridge Road separates the Black Ridge 
Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs. The main 
stem of the Colorado Ridge Road (5 miles) branches, and 
the east fork (3 miles) becomes a boundary road of Black 
Ridge Canyons WSA. The west fork becomes a boundary 
road of Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The Colorado 
Ridge Road receives about 900 visitor days of use per year. 
However, for the purposes of analysis in this EIS, it is assumed 
that the 900 days of use are evenly divided between the 
two WSAs (450 visitor days each). Assuming 450 visitor 
days of use occur on the Colorado Ridge Road, the total 
motorized vehicle use in the WSA is estimated at 700 visitor 
days per year (450 visitor days on the Colorado Ridge Road, 
50 visitor days on the cherry-stemmed roads, and 200 visitor 
days on the 1 mile of trail). 
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Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


The WSA is characterized by natural and predominantly 
natural settings which provide diverse opportunities for 
nonmotorized and motorized recreation. 


About 8,800 visitor days of nonmotorized recreation use 
occur in this WSA each year. Primitive recreation within 
the WSA includes horseback riding, deer hunting, fishing, 
bird watching, scenic viewing, and the study of archaeo- 
logical and paleontological values. The primary activity is 
hiking associated with viewing geologic features. This 
accounts for about one-third of the total nonmotorized use 
each year. Rivershore camping makes up a major part of 
the nonmotorized use (3,800 visitor days). Hiking occurs 
in Mee, Knowles, and Jones Canyons. Approximately 250 
visitor days of deer hunting and 550 visitor days of 
rockhounding also occur in the WSA each year. Other 
activities include backpacking, scenic viewing, horseback 
riding and bird watching. Nonmotorized recreation use is 
increasing 7 percent annually. 


Floatboating use occurs in Ruby Canyon, of which 
approximately 7 miles of the canyon is in the WSA. 
Floatboating in this section is about 7,000 visitor days per 
year of which 40 percent is commercial use. Associated 
uses with floatboating are fishing, picnicking, camping, and 
scenic viewing. Motorized boat use in Ruby Canyon for 
recreation, fishing, and hunting is approximately 1,400 visitor 
days per year. 


This WSA has good public access by vehicle from the 
eastern boundary where the Black Ridge hunter access road 
provides access to the head of Mee Canyon. Mesa County’s 
“BS Road” provides vehicle access to the trailhead for 
Knowles Canyon. This road has been closed to vehicles 
traveling into the western portion of the WSA. Floatboaters 
on the Colorado River have access to the northern boundary 
and the mouths of most of the canyons. Physical access 
is limited in much of the WSAs by deep canyons with 
limited access points. Hiking access is generally unlimited 
above the canyon rims. The Colorado Ridge Road (Map 
2-20) provides access to two private parcels of land along 
the Colorado River. 


Off-highway vehicle use occurs on 10 miles of the 
Colorado Ridge Road and 5 miles of trail. The Colorado 
Ridge Road separates the Black Ridge Canyons and Black 
Ridge Canyons West WSAs. The main stem of the Colorado 
Ridge Road (5 miles) branches, and the east fork (3 miles) 
becomes a boundary road of Black Ridge Canyons WSA. 
The west fork (5 miles) becomes a boundary road of Black 
Ridge Canyons West WSA. The Colorado Ridge Road 
receives about 900 visitor days of use per year. However, 
for the purposes of analysis in this EIS, it is assumed that 
the 900 days of use are evenly divided between the two 
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WSAs (450 visitor days each). Assuming 450 visitor days 
of use occur on the Colorado Ridge Road, the total motorized 
vehicle use in this WSA is estimated at 950 visitor days 
per year (450 visitor days on the Colorado Ridge Road 
and 500 on the 5 miles of trail). 


Utility Rights-of-Way 
Black Ridge Canyons WSA 


Currently a single pole 12.5 KV power line owned by 
Grand Valley Rural Power Lines forms the eastern boundary 
of the WSA. The power line originates in the Redlands 
area, north of the Colorado National Monument and services 
various communication facilities on Black Ridge and 
residential customers in Glade Park. Grand Valley Rural 
Power Lines has determined that the 13 poles along the 
WSA boundary need replacement. Grand Valley Rural 
Power Lines also plans to eventually replace the existing 
line with a 24.9 KV, three phase power line. 


Several miles of the Fruita water line cross the nearby 
Colorado National Monument. This line is not currently 
carrying water from the Fruita Water Reserve (Grand Mesa 
National Forest) to Fruita but has been used in the past 
and may be needed again in the future. The National Park 
Service is concerned about the surface disturbance created 
by line maintenance. Realigning the pipeline has been 
considered. In the future a small utility corridor may be 
needed to serve Glade Park. No other north-south corridor 
is available between Colorado National Monument and 
Westwater, Utah. 


There are no utility rights-of-way proposed in the 2,035- 
acre area outside the WSA between the east and west forks 
of the Colorado Ridge Road. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA 


There are no utility nghts-of-way in this WSA. There 
are no utility rights-of-way proposed in the 725S-acre area 
(Twenty-Eight Hole) outside the WSA’s southeast boundary. 


THE PALISADE WSA 


Wilderness Values 
Size 


This WSA contains 26,050 acres of public land 
administered by BLM. The WSA is triangular in shape and 
well blocked. Two cherry-stemmed roads enter the west 
side of the WSA (Map 3-4). 


THE PALISADE WSA 
Naturalness 


The WSA is characterized by vertical cliffs, deep rugged 
canyons, and rolling to flat desert valley bottoms dissected 
by gulches. The higher elevations consist of open, sloping 
to flat grasslands and meadows with moderate to heavy 
stands of intermixed pinyon, juniper, and oak brush. The 
upper drainages contain some aspen and ponderosa pine, 
and some riparian vegetation exists along the North Fork 
of West Creek. The lower elevations consist mainly of 
pinyon-juniper and desert shrub vegetation. 


The imprints of man that exist within the WSA are either 
of a minor nature, well screened, or are dispersed enough 
so as to cumulatively, or singularly, be substantially 
unnoticeable and thus leave the entire WSA with an overall 
natural appearance. The imprints include the remains of 
an old sawmill, several trails in the eastern portion, several 
fencelines and corrals in the western portion, two stock 
reservoirs including a short way on Pinyon Mesa leading 
to one of these reservoirs, and a few mine workings atop 
The Palisade. Short access roads leading to an abandoned 
drill pad and a miner’s cabin have been cherry-stemmed 
in the western portion of the WSA. 


Outstanding Solitude 


The Palisade offers outstanding opportunities for solitude 
primarily due to topographic screening in the many gulches 
and canyons in the lower elevations. The heavy vegetation 
and difficult accessibility of the upper elevations enhances 
opportunities for solitude. The outstanding views both inside 
and outside the WSA give one a feeling of spaciousness. 
The blocked configuration of the WSA enhances oppor- 
tunities for solitude by ensuring that outside influences will 
not disrupt feelings of seclusion. 


Outstanding Primitive and Unconfined Recreation 


The Palisade WSA provides a rugged and varied landscape 
in which to hike, backpack, sightsee, horseback ride, climb, 
hunt, trap, fish, photograph, or study nature. Scenic views 
of the LaSal Mountains in Utah are excellent. The hiker 
or backpacker is presented with a high degree of challenge 
and risk due to the variety and steepness of the terrain 
in parts of the WSA. In addition, the hiker is constantly 
exposed to outstanding scenery both inside and outside the 
WSA. Opportunities exist to view and photograph the 
Fritillary butterfly in one of the two critical habitats in 
Colorado. Hunting and trapping are considered fair to good 
in the WSA. Fishing is considered good for brook and 
rainbow trout in the North Fork of West Creek. Undeveloped 
camping areas for backpackers are plentiful. Perennial water 
is also available in part of the WSA. 
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Map 3-4 
The Palisade WSA 


Special Features 


The Palisade, the ridge-like butte that cuts the WSA north 
and south, is one of the most prominent features of the 
Dolores River Valley. It and many of the other rock features 
in the WSA such as the hoodoos (mushroom shaped rocks) 
lend themselves well to interpretation. The most significant 
scientific value is the presence of a rare butterfly, Nokomis 
Fritillary (2Speyeria nokomis nokomis). This butterfly is 
presently being considered for classification under the 
Endangered Species Act (1973). The habitat in use is one 
of two such habitats in the state. Approximately 75 percent 
of the butterfly’s critical habitat in this area is within the 
WSA. 


Locatable Minerals 


In The Palisade WSA, low grade, extremely localized 
uranium/ vanadium deposits occur on the top of The Palisade 
WSA (U. S. Geological Survey 1983). Access is a major 
problem because the Morrison Formation, the producer, 
occurs only on the extreme top of the Palisade and can 
only be reached by helicopter. Although some mining 
occurred during the uranium boom, activity was minimal. 
There are approximately 26 mining claims in the Palisade 
WSA. Only development necessary to satisfy annual 
assessment work has been done on the 26 claims (a minimum 
of $100 worth of work per year). This has involved only 
hand tools, and the surface has not been noticeably disturbed. 


Oil and Gas 


The WSA contains portions of six post-FLPMA oil and 
gas leases covering 4,190 acres. The development potential 
for oil and gas is low based on the lack of a stratigraphic 
section favorable for oil and gas occurrence (USGS 1983). 


Mineral Materials 


In the Palisade WSA, sand and gravel deposits occur 
along the southern boundary, and geologic conditions are 
favorable for dimension stone (U. S. Geological Survey 
1983). At present, there is a sand and gravel quarry located 
adjacent to the WSA. The WSA’s location, along with access 
problems, precludes any large-scale development of 
dimension stone. The quarry is used by the Mesa City Road 
Department and is expected to remain active. 


Woodlands 


Of the 2,107 acres (6,376 cords) of productive pinyon- 
juniper woodlands in the Palisade WSA, 857 acres were 
identified in the Grand Junction RMP as unsuitable for 
management. The woodlands are characterized by 40 percent 
crown cover and side slopes of less than 35 percent. They 
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are considered fair to good stand in terms of productivity. 
The stands on the east side of the WSA are readily accessible. 
They are 50 to 75 percent juniper. The stands would produce 
some juniper posts and 7 to 10 cords of fuelwood per acre. 


Livestock Grazing 


The WSA includes portions of nine grazing allotments 
totaling 1,118 animal-unit months (AUMs) (Table 3-5). No 
new range projects are projected. 


Two- and four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain vehicles 
use existing trails (10 miles) an estimated five times a year 
to monitor, maintain range projects, and move livestock. 
Several stock reservoirs and fences are located in the WSA. 
These range improvements are maintained every 1 to 5 
years. 


Table 3-5 
Livestock Grazing Allotments 
in The Palisade WSA 
Allotment Season Classof Total # Federal % of 
No. Name of Use Livestock Federal AUMs Total 
AUMs in WSA 

6128 Nelson Sp,F cattle 175 175 100 
6148 North Fork S cattle 60 60 100 
6416 North Creek Sp,W cattle 55 27 50 
6405 Wright Draw Sp,F cattle 138 138 100 
6402 Bull Draw Sp,F cattle 182 182 100 
6401 Palisade Flats Sp,F,W cattle 400 320 80 
6403 Dugway Sp cattle 296 118 40 
6423 EHL & 

West Creek Sp,W cattle 2 2 100 
6151 Pine Ridge Sp,F cattle 120 96 80 


Wildlife 


As approved in the RMP, deer and elk are the key 
management species. Most of the area is managed as winter 
range (3,679 acres are critical winter range). There are about 
2,000 deer and 900 elk wintering in the WSA. 


The Colorado Division of Wildlife (CDOW) objective 
is to stabilize through regulated harvests the current deer 
and elk populations within this WSA. As approved in the 
Grand Junction RMP, deer and elk are protected by 
prohibiting surface disturbing activities from December 1 
to May 1 in the critical winter range (3,679 acres). A big 
game water guzzler is needed in lower Bull Draw to protect 
deer from road kills. Deer presently cross U.S. Highway 
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141 while traveling for water and many are killed each 
year, 


The Colorado Division of Wildlife has drafted a statewide 
desert bighorn sheep plan that proposes to introduce desert 
bighorn sheep into the area between The Palisade and the 
Utah line. If approved, the Grand Junction RMP will be 
amended to make the desert bighorn sheep the key 
management species. The carrying capacity may be 100 
animals. 


Threatened and Endangered Species 


Unaweep Seep (37 acres, Map 2-24), which was 
designated as a research natural area prior to development 
of the Grand Junction RMP, is managed to protect rare 
butterfly (Speyeria nokomis nokomis) habitat. An 80-acre 
tract of private land on the south edge of Unaweep Seep 
RNA also contains the rare butterfly habitat. Most of the 
wooded riparian area and several good plant communities 
of interest to the scientific community are located on this 
80-acre tract. Private management of this 80-acre tract could 
destroy this important habitat and threatened the habitat 
of the adjacent public land. 


Peregrine falcons nested on the narrow ridge-like butte 
within the past decade. As approved in the Grand Junction 
RMP, surface-disturbing activities are prohibited between 
March 15 and July 1 within a quarter mile of nesting sites 
(RMP Stipulation 14). 


The sensitive plant (the Dolores skeletonweed, Lygodes- 
mia dolorensis), which has some chance of being proposed 
for listing under the Endangered Species Act, grows in the 
lowest prickly pear cactus zones. 


Cultural Resources 


There are five known cultural resource sites in The 
Palisade WSA. None are eligible for inclusion in the National 
Register of Historic Places. They include prehistoric 
archaeological sites and historic irrigation canals. Very little 
inventory has been conducted in the WSA, but it seems 
likely that additional sites are present in the WSA. The 
incidence of vandalism and unauthorized collection is 
unknown. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


This WSA is characterized by natural and predominantly 
natural settings which provide nonmotorized recreation. 
Some drainages in the Bull Draw area are heavily covered 
with off-highway vehicle tracks and appear unnatural. 


Access to the Palisade WSA by vehicle is available from 
State Highway 141 and the Mesa County Road that parallels 
the Dolores River. Two 1-mile cherry-stemmed roads also 
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provide vehicular access to the west side of the WSA. Private 
lands block access to the north portion of the WSA. A 
series of trails provide vehicle access into the south central 
portion (Bull Draw) of the WSA. Hiking is the primary 
form of access to the southeast and west sides. 


Recreation in this WSA consists primarily of off-highway 
vehicle use and a limited amount of deer hunting and hiking. 
Hiking use is generally associated with viewing and 
photographing The Palisade, the narrow ridge-like butte, 
and other interesting geologic features. Some trout fishing 
occurs on the North Fork of West Creek. 


The Palisade Outstanding Natural Area (19,178 acres), 
which was designated through the Grand Junction RMP, 
is managed to preserve its outstanding natural, geologic, 
and scenic values. Nonmotorized recreation use such as 
hiking and nature study in this ONA is allowed consistent 
with the protection of the ONA values while providing 
for scientific research. The ONA is closed to recreational 
off-highway vehicle use. 


The area outside the ONA is managed to provide both 
nonmotorized and motorized recreation opportunities in a 
setting that generally appears unmodified but contains 
evidence of other resource activities and uses. The dominate 
recreation outside the ONA is off-highway vehicle use which 
is limited to about 8 miles of existing trails, primarily in 
the Bull Draw/Wright Draw area. 


Off-highway vehicle use includes both 4-wheel drive and 
motorcycles. Most of the off-highway vehicle use is 
concentrated in the drainage between The Palisade and the 
major ridge above Wright Draw. Some off-highway use 
is also occurring on the west side of The Palisade. The 
off-highway vehicle use occurs throughout the year, including 
winter months. 


The present visitor use of about 600 visitor days of 
nonmotorized recreation use and 1,400 visitor days of off- 
highway vehicle use per year is increasing 7 percent annually. 


DOMINGUEZ CANYON WSA 


Wilderness Values 
Size 


The WSA contains 75,800 acres of public land 
administered by BLM. Six hundred acres of state-owned 
land near the southern boundary and the chained area 
between Big and Little Dominguez Canyons were excluded 
from the WSA. Low-impact roads have also been cherry- 
stemmed in the northern part of the WSA (Map 3-5). 
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A previously cherry-stemmed private inholding (320 
acres) in lower Dominguez Canyon has recently been 
acquired by BLM (Map 3-5). Acquisition of this land has 
helped to block up this WSA. The former landowner has 
a life estate lease which allows him to live on the land 
until his death. A letter of agreement attached to the deed 
requires the BLM to manage the acquired land as wilderness. 


Naturalness 


The WSA is characterized by two deeply dissected major 
canyon systems draining northeast off the Uncompahgre 
Plateau into the Gunnison River. The drainage patterns have 
contributed to the formation of isolated northeast-southwest 
trending mesas. Vegetation ranges from riparian vegetation 
and Douglas-fir in the canyons to pinyon-juniper woodlands 
with sage parks on the mesas. 


The mesas within the WSA appear to be affected primarily 
by the forces of nature. Imprints of man on the mesas include 
trails, stock reservoirs, corrals, and a few short sections of 
fence. The imprints of man are minor in that individually 
they affect only a small portion of the WSA. Rolling 
topography, in conjunction with dense pinyon-juniper 
vegetation, reduces the visibility of the man-made imprints 
within the WSA. Both of the canyon systems appear very 
natural except in the mouth of Big Dominguez Canyon 
where old buildings dominate the landscape. 


Outstanding Solitude 


Topographic screening is provided by the deep, rugged 
canyons and by steep-sided, isolated mesas. The dense 
pinyon-juniper woodland which covers much of the WSA 
provides vegetative screening. From the parks and ridges 
on the mesas, the vast views of distant mountain peaks, 
plateaus, and valleys impart a feeling of spaciousness while 
the deep canyons create feelings of seclusion and isolation. 
These combined factors provide outstanding opportunities 
for solitude within the Dominguez Canyon WSA. 


Outstanding Primitive and Unconfined Recreation 


The highly scenic Dominguez Canyon provides easy-to- 
moderately difficult hiking and horseback riding routes. More 
challenging cross-country routes are available throughout 
much of the rest of the WSA which is characterized by 
rugged tributary canyons, isolated and/or steep-sided mesas. 
Rock climbing is possible on many of the canyon walls 
and rocky ledges. The presence of perennial water in both 
Dominguez and Little Dominguez Creeks enhances the 
recreation opportunities in the WSA. Other recreation 
pursuits available within the area include hunting, cross- 
country skiing, photography, and sightseeing. The high scenic 
quality and diversity of topography provide outstanding 
opportunities for primitive and unconfined recreation. 
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DOMINGUEZ CANYON WSA 
Special Features 


Erosion has exposed seven sedimentary strata and a 
precambrian bedrock of schist, gneiss, and granite covering 
a period of geologic history dating back 600 million years. 
Numerous erosional features such as hoodoos, alcoves, and 
sheer-walled canyons are also available in this WSA, creating 
a geologically and scenically interesting environment. The 
WSA is rich in fossilized bones. Fossil finds from the area 
include portions of the largest dinosaur ever found 
(Ultrasauras). The WSA also contains two threatened and 
endangered plant species and a variety of archaeological 
sites. The WSA provides important wildlife habitat for deer, 
elk, black bear, and bighorn sheep. 


Locatable Minerals 


Although occurrence of amethyst, uranium, copper, and 
barium have been reported by the U. S. Geological Survey 
(1987) within the Dominguez WSA, the area has a low 
mineral resource potential. The entire WSA is open to 
prospecting and location. There are 27 existing mining claims 
in the WSA. Development of the mining claims has involved 
the periodic use of vehicles on an existing way. Several 
small adits were dug in this WSA prior to 1976, and some 
gold placering occurred in the early 1980s. Mining claim 
recordation indicates that the claims do not have current 
assessment work. 


Oil and Gas 


No oil and gas leases are present in the WSA. The resource 
and development potential for oil and gas is low based 
on the lack of a stratigraphic section favorable for oil and 
gas occurrence (U.S. Geological Survey 1987). 


Mineral Materials 


In the Dominguez Canyon WSA, the occurrence of 
mineral materials is limited to low grade bentonite, rip- 
rap, and flagstone (U.S. Geological Survey 1987). The 
bentonite is located in the Morrison Formation. This 
formation outcrops over a vast geographic area in Mesa 
County. A large reserve of bentonite with active quarries 
is located on public land outside the WSA. 


Paleontological Resources 


The Dominguez Canyon WSA contains approximately 
24,000 acres of Class I paleontological area (approximately 
24,000 acres within the WSA) which has a very high 
potential for producing significant fossils. The Triangle Mesa 
and Cactus Park areas within this WSA have produced 
a number of dinosaur bones during scientific excavations. 
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The potential exists for additional important fossil finds in 
the Class I area. 


Woodlands 


The WSA contains 6,957 acres (55,656 cords) of 
productive pinyon-juniper woodland characterized by a 
minimum of 40 percent crown cover and slopes less than 
35 percent (Map 3-5). The productivity is considered good 
to excellent as the stands would yield 8 to 20 cords per 
acre, with a pinyon volume as high as 75 percent of the 
total. The high productivity in this area is due to higher 
rainfall associated with higher elevations. Some of the stands 
are readily accessible by maintained roads. Stands south 
of Little Dominguez are generally not accessible from the 
north. 


Livestock Grazing 


The WSA includes portions of four grazing allotments 
(Table 3-6). The existing level of use in these four allotments 
inside the WSA is 2,537 animal-unit months (AUMs). The 
total authorized use is 4,153 AUMs. 


Three of the allotments are grazing at the total authorized 
use. The Dominguez Allotment is underutilized. Only 1,984 
of the 3,600 AUMs of authorized AUMs inside the WSA 
portion of Dominguez Allotment are presently being used 
because a large portion of the allotment is unavailable for 
use due to the lack of water. Livestock are presently 
concentrating near a few water sources and not using a 
major portion of the allotment. Reservoirs and other projects 
are needed for better livestock distribution. 


Stock reservoirs and fences are located throughout the 
WSA. Two- or four-wheel drive vehicles and all terrain 
vehicles use existing trails (18 miles) about twice a year 
to monitor and maintain range projects. 


Table 3-6 
Livestock Grazing Allotments 
in the Dominguez Canyon WSA 


Allotment Season Classof Total # Federal % of 
Name of Use Livestock Federal AUMs Total 
AUMs in WSA 
Wagon Park Sp,F,W cattle 1,164 291 25 
Triangle Mesa W cattle 96 96 100 
Gibbler Common Sp,F,W_ cattle 3,315 166 5 
Dominguez Sp,F,W cattle 4,800 3,600 75 
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Wildlife 


The pinyon-juniper woodland, sagebrush and riparian 
vegetation types in the WSA support a variety of wildlife, 
including desert bighorn sheep, deer, elk (winter), mountain 
lion, black bear, wild turkey and chukar. The WSA is 
underutilized by wildlife due to long distances from water. 
Aquatic habitat is found along Big and Little Dominguez 
Creeks. All of the habitat types are static to improving in 
condition; however, the fishery habitat in Big and Little 
Dominguez Creeks could be improved by creating riffles 
and pools. 


The nucleus of a future herd of bighorn sheep have been 
introduced into the WSA. There were about 65 desert 
bighorn sheep in this WSA in 1987. The Colorado Division 
of Wildlife (CDOW) objective for this herd (both inside 
and outside the WSA boundary) is to allow it to increase 
to 500. Desert bighorn sheep population characteristics and 
distribution and range trend are continually monitored. The 
CDOW presently drives into peripheral areas within the 
WSA at the mouth of Dominguez Creek, Wagon Park, 
and Cactus Park about every 8 years for 5 days each time 
to capture animals for examination, treatment, marking, and/ 
or translocation. 


Threatened and Endangered Species 


It is not known if the bald eagles along the Gunnison 
River have a consistent or a severe-weather night roost. 
It would be quite possible that a small stand of Douglas- 
firs on private land below the rim and at the head of a 
canyon serves this purpose. The Uinta Basin hookless and 
spineless hedgehog cacti occur within this WSA. The Uinta 
Basin hookless cactus range totals 60,692 acres. 


Cultural Resources 


There are 115 known cultural resource sites in the 
Dominguez WSA. Of the 115 known sites, preliminary 
information indicates 38 sites could have potential for 
inclusion in the National Register of Historic Places. 
Additional information and analysis is needed to determine 
the eligibility of these sites. 


A wide variety of types of prehistoric archaeological sites 
are represented including occupied overhangs, rock art and 
open camps. Historic resources consist of homesteads and 
remains of livestock raising. Some inventory has been 
conducted, and the likelihood of the presence of additional 
sites is high. Occupied rock shelters along the river and 
within one half mile of vehicle access are especially 
vulnerable to unauthorized excavation. 


























| Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


The WSA is characterized by natural and predominantly 


') natural settings which primarily provide for nonmotorized 
|. tecreation use. The WSA is popular for hiking, backpacking 
_ and viewing Indian rock art. A major point of interest is 


the “Big Falls”; a waterfall with more than 65-foot drop 
in Big Dominguez Creek. This area provides for sun bathing 
and swimming in the large pools. Approximately 3,000 
visitor days of nonmotorized use occur in this WSA each 
year. 


Vehicle access to this WSA is provided by Mesa County, 
Delta County, BLM, and U.S. Forest Service roads. The 
WSA has very good public hiking access from the Big 
Dominguez Campground and trailhead, the Dominguez 
Canyon trail starting from Cactus Park, Black Point, and 
Gunnison Gulch. Hiking access is also available through 
the chainings on Steamboat, Middle, and Long Mesas. Four 
and one-half miles of cherry-stemmed roads in lower Big 
and Little Dominguez Canyons are not currently open to 
the public because the Bridgeport Bridge leading to the roads 
was closed in January 1986. Private property generally 
blocks access along the Gunnison River and the lower part 
of Escalante Canyon. Access to the mouth of the canyons 
is also provided by floatboating the Gunnison River. 


The Bridgeport Bridge, which provided year-round access 
across the Gunnison River from the east side of the WSA 
into Big Dominguez Canyon, was closed and locked to the 
public on January 31, 1986, in the interest of public safety. 
Repair of the bridge is not considered feasible. This bridge 
presently provides vehicle access only to the ranchers 
operating in the area, a miner with claims in Big Dominguez 
Canyon, and the individual having a life-estate lease in Little 
Dominguez Canyon. Construction of another foot and 
equestrian bridge across the Gunnison River has been 
programmed by BLM and is awaiting funding. 


About 80 days of recreational off-highway vehicle use 
per year occurs on about 1 mile of designated trails on 
the periphery of the WSA. The remainder of the WSA 
is closed to recreational off-highway use. 


SEWEMUP MESA WSA 


Wilderness Values 
Size 


The WSA contains 19,140 acres of public land 
administered by BLM. The WSA is oblong in shape and 
well blocked (Map 3-6). 


SEWEMUP MESA WSA 
Naturalness 


The Sewemup Mesa WSA consists of two prominent 
geological features: The sloping mesa top of Sewemup Mesa 
and the fringes of the collapsed salt dome of Sinbad Valley. 
The Sinbad Valley portion of the WSA consists of a- 
landscape sloping down from the cliff face which surrounds 
Sewemup Mesa. Vegetation in Sinbad Valley consists of 
a combination of pinyon-juniper woodlands and sagebrush 
flats with open, grassy meadows. Sewemup Mesa is an 
isolated mesa top with sheer cliff faces that are 500 to 700 
feet high. The mesa top is highly dissected by numerous 
shallow canyon systems. Pinyon-juniper woodlands are the 
predominate vegetation of the mesa top. 


Most of the imprints of man are located in the Sinbad 
Valley portion of the WSA. All of the trails that occur 
in this area are considered to have a minimal impact on 
the naturalness due to minimal disturbance and effective 
vegetative screening. The upland area of Sewemup Mesa 
contains no imprints of man and is considered to be a pristine 
natural environment. 


Outstanding Solitude 


The Sewemup Mesa WSA offers outstanding opportun- 
ities for solitude. The presence of numerous drainages on 
the mesa creates a landscape in which visitors can become 
readily dispersed without encountering other visitors. 
Outstanding opportunities for solitude are intensified by the 
rolling topography of the mesa top. The dense pinyon-juniper 
woodland on the upper part of Sewemup Mesa also enhances 
opportunities for solitude. The presence of a sheer cliff wall 
around most of the mesa top also adds to the solitude of 
the WSA since it provides an almost impassable barrier 
to the outside world. The physical size of the area together 
with its topography and configuration enables this WSA 
to provide outstanding opportunities for solitude. 


Outstanding Primitive and Unconfined Recreation 


The Sewemup Mesa WSA provides outstanding 
opportunities for day hiking, backpacking, scenic viewing, 
nature study, and technical rock climbing. The high degree 
of landscape diversity created by the numerous intermittent 
drainages on Sewemup Mesa provides an_ interesting 
landscape that is attractive to the day hiker and the 
backpacker. Other interesting features such as the extensive 
outcroppings of slickrock and the prominent Entrada Knolls 
in the northwestern corner of the mesa provide outstanding 
opportunities for primitive recreation. The diversity of 
vegetation within the WSA also adds to the hiking or 
backpacking experience. The WSA also contains outstanding 
opportunities for technical rock climbing on the Wingate 
Cliff face that surrounds most of Sewemup Mesa. 
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Map 3-6 
Sewemup Mesa WSA 























Special Features 


Several significant special features exist within the 
|| Sewemup Mesa WSA. Sewemup Mesa, according to one 
| story, derives its name from the cattle rustling practices of 
|| the McCarty gang. The WSA also contains archaeological 
_ values. The collapsed salt dome of the Sinbad Valley portion 
of the WSA provides an example of an unusual geologic 
feature. Sewemup Mesa is also one of the last pinyon-juniper 
‘|mesas in this region which represents an ecosystem 
| undisturbed by the workings of man. 


 Locatable Minerals 


There is a moderate mineral resource potential for 
undiscovered uranium, vanadium, and copper in the 
Morrison Formation at the southeast edge of the WSA. 
| A moderate mineral resource potential also exists for copper 
and silver in fault zones located along the northern, western, 
and southern sides of the WSA. There is a low mineral 
| resource potential for other metals (U.S. Geological Survey 
1988). i 


There are 38 unpatented mining claims inside this WSA. 
Only development necessary to satisfy annual assessment 
work has been done on the 38 claims (a minimum of $100 
worth of work per year). This has involved only hand tools, 

_and the surface has not been noticeably disturbed. 


' Oil and Gas 


There are eight oil and gas leases in the Sewemup Mesa 
WSA. All were issued after the passage of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act (FLPMA). The development 
potential for oil and gas is low based on the lack of a 
stratigraphic section favorable for oil and gas occurrence 
(U. S. Geological Survey 1988b). 


Mineral Materials 


There are inferred subeconomic resources of sand and 
gravel, and sandstone, and occurrences of evaporite minerals 
in the WSA (U.S. Geological Survey 1988); however, similar 
or better deposits are more readily available elsewhere in 
the resource area. 


Woodlands 


There are 3,293 acres (26,344 cords) of productive 
pinyon-juniper woodlands in the Sewemup WSA. The 
productive pinyon-juniper woodlands are medium stocked 
stands with 40 to 70 percent crown cover. These stands 
are the more productive sites and are found on areas of 
less than 35 percent slopes. The average productivity is 
around 8 cords per acre but can réach 12 to 15 cords per 
acre. These woodlands were designated unsuitable for 
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SEWEMUP MESA WSA 


management and harvesting in the Grand Junction RMP 
because harvesting would be incompatible with protecting 
the area’s natural and scenic values. 


Livestock Grazing 


The Sewemup Mesa WSA contains three grazing 
allotments (Table 3-7). The existing level of livestock use 
is 212 AUMs. The top of Sewemup Mesa (about 13,000 
acres) is closed to grazing. 


Several fences and spring developments occur in the WSA. 
These improvements are maintained by the permittee every 
year. The existing four miles of trails are used for livestock 
operations about three times a year. 











Table 3-7 

Livestock Grazing Allotments 

in the Sewemup Mesa WSA 
Allotment Season Classof Total #Federal % of 
Name of Use Livestock Federal AUMs Total 

AUMs in WSA 

Sinbad Common Sp,F,W cattle 550 165 30 
Salt Wash Sp,W cattle 55 17 30 
Hamilton W cattle 49 30 60 
Wildlife 


Deer and elk are identified in the approved Grand 
Junction RMP as the key management species in the wildlife 
program west of the Dolores River. This WSA contains 
approximately 932 acres of critical deer winter range used 
by up to 75 animals within the WSA. It is projected that 
the the Draft Statewide Desert Bighorn Sheep Plan, which 
proposes to reintroduce the desert bighorn sheep to Sewemup 
Mesa, will be approved and the RMP will be amended 
to change the key management species from deer and elk 
to desert bighorn sheep. The carrying capacity of the 
Sewemup Mesa is about 100 sheep. 


Threatened and Endangered Species 


A peregrine falcon eyrie is located within the potential 
nesting area (43,285 acres) and is presently being monitored. 


One site of a sensitive plant species, a monkey flower 
(Mimulus eastwoodit), has also been discovered in this WSA. 
The site is checked on foot every five years as to its condition. 
Activities that might cause the slope to slump or directly 
intrude on the site are prohibited. Both the monkey flower 
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site and the peregrine falcon eyrie are on surfaces that would 
be attractive to few activities. 


Two golden eagle eyrie sites are also located within the 
WSA. These are sites with little need for special protection 
due to the lack of access to disturb them. 


Cultural Resources 


There are nine recorded cultural resources in the Sewemup 
Mesa WSA. None are eligible for inclusion in the National 
Register of Historic Places. The sites are located throughout 
the area and consist of prehistoric archaeological sites such 
as rock shelters and rock art sites and historic locations 
of homesteads. Very little inventory has been done in the 
area; however, the likelihood of finding additional sites is 
high. The known rock shelters and rock art sites have 
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been disturbed by vandalism and unauthorized excavation. 
These sites are located around the periphery of the WSA. 


Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


The WSA is currently managed to provide for 
nonmotorized recreation use such as hiking and backpacking 
in a natural or predominantly natural setting. Nonmotorized 
recreation use of 500 visitor days per year occurs in the 
WSA and is presently increasing by about 7 percent per 
year. 


Motorized access is available primarily from the east and 
west sides of the WSA. Recreational off-highway vehicles 
are presently limited to 4 miles of existing trails. Off-highway 
vehicle use is less than 50 visitor days per year. 
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CHAPTER 4 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


INTRODUCTION 


Chapter 4 analyzes, by WSA, the environmental 
consequences of managing the seven WSAs as wilderness 
and nonwilderness. The time period for environmental 
analysis is the next 20 years (1989-2009) unless otherwise 
stated. 


Only the resources that are considered issues are analyzed 
here. Impacts on air quality, soils, water rights, water projects, 
locatable minerals, mineral material sales, woodland 
harvesting, threatened and endangered species, and wild 
horses were raised as issues during initial scoping. These 
resources were dropped as issues after further analysis and 
therefore are not included here. The scoping discussion in 
Chapter 1 explains why these resources were determined 
not to be issues in this final EIS. 


Climate, geology, topography, flood plains, prime and 
unique farmlands, and hazardous and solid wastes would 
not be affected by wilderness designation and therefore are 
not analyzed here. A comparative summary of impacts is 
included in Chapter 2. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


For the purposes of environmental analysis, it was assumed 
that: 


1. All activities will be conducted as outlined in the Final 
Wilderness Management Policy of 1981 and, where 
applicable, the approved Grand Junction RMP. Specific 
guidance will be provided in a wilderness management 
plan which will be completed within two years after 
a WSA is designated wilderness. 


2. There will be no changes in the laws affecting the 
development of pre-FLPMA mineral leases or other 
valid existing rights in wilderness areas. 


3. The recreation use in the Grand Junction Resource Area 
will continue to increase at a rate of about 7 percent 
annually. Following designation, recreation use in 
designated wilderness areas will increase by about 10 
percent annually. 
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4. Management actions under the No Wilderness 
Alternatives will be implemented following congres- 
sional release of the areas not designated wilderness. 


5. The Grand Junction RMP oil and gas lease stipulations 
(Appendix B) will be applied to all oil and gas leases 
and other surface-disturbing activities as presented in 
Chapter 2. 


MITIGATION MEASURES 


The Grand Junction RMP contains required management 
stipulations that would reduce the adverse impacts of various 
actions. These stipulations have been brought forward into 
the management actions in this final EIS and are also listed 
in Appendix B. The analyses in this document reflect the 
mitigative effects stipulations would have on various 
proposed management actions. In addition, mitigation will 
be included in environmental assessments for activity plans 
and project plans that will be required in the future. 
Therefore, no additional mitigation measures are discussed 
in this document. 


WSA SPECIFIC ANALYSIS 


DEMAREE CANYON WILDERNESS 
STUDY AREA 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness) 


Under the Proposed Action, the entire Demaree Canyon 
WSA (21,050) acres) is recommended nonsuitable for 
wilderness designation. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Development of 16 pre-FLPMA and 6 post-FLPMA oil 
and gas leases would disturb 61 acres in the western and 
northern portions of the WSA. Development of the 4,500 
acres of projected new oil and gas leasing would disturb 
another 30 acres throughout the remainder of the WSA 
for a total surface disturbance of 91 acres. 
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Underground mining on 220 acres of an existing pre- 
FLPMA coal lease would not result in any surface 
disturbance. The projected coal leasing and development 
of 1,920 acres would result in 1 acre of surface disturbance 
along the western boundary. Overall, 92 surface acres would 
be disturbed by oil and gas and coal exploration, 
development, and operation. This activity would disturb 
naturalness on scattered rectangular linear tracts such as 
roads throughout the WSA. Most of this disturbance would 
occur along ridge tops and in the canyon bottoms. These 
are the same locations where recreationists tend to 
concentrate seeking physical access and recreation. 


The WSAs natural and roadless landscape would be 
foregone on these 92 acres. In addition, wilderness 
characteristics on an estimated 6,000 acres would be 
impaired by sights and sounds from road construction, road 
maintenance and motorized vehicle use on 13 miles of new 
roads and by associated oil and gas and coal development 
activities (12 wells, 9 miles of pipelines, and 3 coal 
exploration holes). This estimate is based on a one-quarter 
mile wide sights and sounds influence zone extending away 
from roads and well pads. Outstanding opportunities for 
solitude would be irreversible degraded within these 6,000 
acres where sights and sounds from oil and gas and coal 
development would influence this activity. 


Conclusion: Surface disturbance (92 acres) and impacts 
from sights and sounds (6,000 acres) from development of 
oil and gas and coal leases would result in the loss of 
wilderness characteristics throughout the WSA because of 
the widespread nature of these impacts (especially roads). 


Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration and 
Development 


Development of 16 pre-FLPMA leases (7,986 acres), 6 
post-FLPMA leases (1,811 acres), and future leasing of 4,500 
acres would result in the production of 700,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day. 


This projection is based on the assumption that 7 of the 
12 wells projected to be drilled could produce gas. Producing 
wells located just to the west and northwest of the WSA 
have an average daily production of about 100,000 cubic 
feet of gas per day. Therefore, assuming the existing wells 
production is representative, a total of 700,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day could be produced in the WSA in the future. 
The 7 projected wells in this WSA represent 1 percent of 
the 570 new wells projected to be drilled and producible 
and 1 percent of the production in the Grand Junction 
Resource Area in the next 20 years. 


Conclusion: Seven wells in the WSA could produce 
about 700,000 cubic feet of gas per day during the next 
20 years. These 7 wells represent 1 percent of the 570 new 
wells projected to be drilled and producible and 1 percent 
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of the production in the Grand Junction Resource Area 
in the next 20 years. 


Impacts on Coal Exploration and Development 


Development of the existing 220 acre pre-FLPMA coal 
lease and the projected future leasing and development of 
1,920 acres over 20 years would result in the production 
of 15 million tons of coal. This is after consideration of 
interference from oil and gas wells. This represents about 
11 percent of the estimated 139 million tons of recoverable 
coal in the entire WSA and less than 1 percent of the 
estimated 2,446 million tons of recoverable coal on public 
lands in the Grand Junction Resource Area. 


Conclusion: Coal leasing and development would result 
in production of 15 million tons of coal. 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Populations 


The projected surface disturbance of 91 acres for 
development of oil and gas leases and 1 acre for coal leases 
would result in a 1 percent loss of big game forage. 


The deer herds vary from a few animals present in the 
summer to 250 in the winter concentration area from 
December | to May 1; the elk herds vary from a few animals 
present in summer to 150 present in winter. The density 
of deer during winter within a 5,886-acre area called critical 
deer winter range is 100 percent greater than over the rest 
of the area. The important component of this winter range 
is canyon bottoms, especially the wider canyon bottoms. 
These less snowy canyon bottoms are also the preferred 
access routes for developers. Although the critical deer winter 
range would be closed to drilling and other intensive 
operations from December 1 to May 1, it would still be 
open to service workers doing routine maintenance. The 
daily to biweekly presence of humans in the area would 
have a major effect on the deer and elk herds. Sights and 
sounds associated with these activities would stress the nearby 
animals. 


For the purposes of this analysis, an influence zone (one 
quarter mile for deer and one-half mile for elk) for sights 
and sounds was delineated around the projected miles of 
roads and well pads for energy development. Using this 
model, it is estimated that 5,684 acres (27 percent) of deer 
habitat and 12,630 acres (60 percent) of elk habitat would 
be affected within the WSA. Because of the preference of 
developers and big game for the same topography, 
approximately 54 percent (3,148 acres) of those acres 
affected would be in the 5,886-acre critical deer winter range. 
The sights and sounds within this influence zone would 
stress an estimated 121 deer inside and 8 deer outside the 
critical winter range and a total of 150 elk. This stress would 
reduce fitness of wintering animals. Even animals that would 
not flee would experience increased metabolic rates. Stress 





























placed on these animals would reduce the affected 121 deer 
by 25 percent for a loss of 30 deer and 90 elk. 


Conclusion: Surface disturbance would result in a 1 
percent loss in forage for big game. Sights and sounds 
associated with energy development and operation would 
reduce the herds by 25 percent for a loss of 30 deer and 
90 elk. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Continued recreational off-highway vehicle travel on 2.5 
miles of existing oil and gas roads and 3.5 miles of existing 
trails would continue to subject 3,840 acres to vandalism 
and unauthorized collection. An additional 8,320 acres along 
13 miles of new industry roads would also be exposed to 
such activities. Sites within one-half mile of the roads would 
be especially vulnerable. 


Conducting cultural surveys on 92 acres projected for 
oil, gas, and coal disturbance would assure protection of, 
or data recovery from, any cultural resources present in 
those areas. 


Cultural resources on the remaining 8,798 acres of the 
WSA are expected to remain largely undisturbed. 


Conclusion. Cultural sites on 12,160 acres would 
continue to be vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized 
collection. Data from cultural sites on 92 acres would be 
recovered or protected. Cultural resources on the remaining 
8,798 acres are expected to remain largely undisturbed. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Over 20 years, the existing predominantly natural settings 
which provide for nonmotorized recreation use such as 
hunting would be foregone on 92 acres scattered throughout 
the WSA. There would be a shift toward a more developed 
setting having many man-made modifications and primarily 
motorized visitor use. The WSA’s natural and roadless 
character would be lost on 6,000 acres (29 percent of WSA) 
from sights and sounds from road construction, road 
maintenance, motor vehicle use and by associated oil and 
gas and coal development. Approximately 13 miles of new 
oil and gas and coal roads would increase off-highway vehicle 
and hunting use throughout the WSA. Over 10 years, the 
current 200 visitor days of hunting use and 50 days of 
off-highway vehicle use per year would increase to about 
360 visitor days and 90 days, respectively. Other 
nonmotorized use (100 visitor days per year) would remain 
unchanged as a result of impacts on the WSA’s natural 
setting. 

Surface disturbance to 92 acres spread throughout the 
WSA would substantially decrease the WSA’s naturalness, 
roadlessness, and scenic quality. There could be major 
disturbance to land forms because of the steep topography 
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of the WSA, although no development would be allowed 
on lands with greater than 40 percent slopes. The scenic 
Book Cliffs would not be impacted by development. 


Conclusion: Over 20 years, the existing predominantly 
natural settings that provide nonmotorized recreation would 
shift to a roaded setting. The WSA’s natural and roadless 
character would be lost on 6,000 acres (29 percent of WSA). 
Over 10 years the current 50 days of off-highway vehicle 
use per year would increase to 90 days per year over 10 
years. The 200 visitor days of hunting would increase to 
360 visitor days over 10 years. The 100 visitor days of 
nonmotorized recreation would remain unchanged. 


All Wilderness Alternative 
Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Wilderness values on 13,064 acres in the southeastern 
quadrant of the WSA would be protected by the special 
legislative protection afforded by wilderness designation. 
Wilderness values on the remaining 7,986 acres in the WSA 
could be impacted as a result of the development of oil 
and gas leases having valid existing rights. Development 
of 16 pre-FLPMA oil and gas leases would disturb 43 acres 
in the western and northern portions of the WSA. . 
Development of a pre-FLPMA coal lease extending 200 
acres into the WSA on the western boundary would not 
disturb the surface. 


This oil and gas activity would disturb naturalness on 
scattered rectangular and linear tracts such as roads primarily 
along ridgetops and in canyon bottoms. These are the same 
areas where recreationists tend to concentrate seeking 
physical access and recreation in the WSA. 


In addition to the WSA’s natural and roadless landscapes 
being foregone on 43 surface acres, wilderness characteristics 
on an estimated 2,880 acres would be impaired by sights 
and sounds from road construction, road maintenance, 
motorized vehicle use on 6 miles of new roads and by 
associated oil and gas development activities (6 oil and gas 
wells). This estimate is based on a one-quarter mile wide 
sights and sounds influence zone extending away from roads 
and well pads. Outstanding opportunities for solitude would 
be irreversibly degraded within these 2,880 acres where sights 
and sounds from oil and gas development and operation 
would influence this activity. 


Conclusion: Wilderness values on 13,064 acres would. 
be maintained by wilderness designation. Surface disturbance 
(43 acres) and sights and sounds (2,880 acres) from industry 
development would result in the loss of wilderness 
characteristics on 2,923 acres. The widespread network of 
these impacts would result in a loss of wilderness 
characteristics in the western one-half and northern portion 
of the WSA. 
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Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration and 
Development 


Development of 16 pre-FLPMA leases (7,986 acres, 38 
percent of WSA) would result in the production of 300,000 
cubic feet of gas per day. This projection is based on the 
assumption that 6 wells would be developed on these pre- 
FLPMA leases in the next 20 years and 57 percent of the 
wells drilled (3 wells) would be producers. 


Producing wells located just to the west and northwest 
of the WSA have an average daily production of about 
100,000 cubic feet of gas per day (100 MCFGPD). 
Therefore, assuming the existing wells’ production is 
representative, and 3 wells would be producers, a total of 
300,000 cubic feet of gas per day could be produced in 
the WSA in the future. This production is 60 percent below 
the projected oil and gas production of the Proposed Action 
because only pre-FLPMA leases would be allowed to be 
developed. These 3 wells would be less than 1 percent of 
the 570 wells projected to be drilled and producible in the 
Grand Junction Resource Area in the next 20 years. The 
opportunity to drill and produce gas from the remainder 
of the WSA would be foregone. 


Conclusion: Development of 16 pre-FLPMA leases 
would produce 300,000 cubic feet of gas per day during 
the next 20 years. The opportunity to drill and produce 
gas from the remainder of the WSA would be foregone. 


Impacts on Coal Exploration and Development 


Development of the existing 220-acre pre-FLPMA coal 
lease would result in the production of an estimated 1.6 
million tons of coal from the estimated 15 million tons 
produced under the Proposed Action. Oil and gas 
development would not interfere with coal recovery. 
Prohibiting additional coal leasing and production would 
result in the foregone opportunity to produce the remaining 
13.4 million tons. 


Conclusion: Development of the 220-acre pre-FLPMA 
coal leases would result in production of 1.6 million tons 
of coal. The opportunity to produce the remaining 13.4 
million tons would be foregone under wilderness designation. 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Populations 


The projected surface disturbance of 43 acres for 
development of oil and gas leases would result in a one- 
half of 1 percent loss of big game forage. 


The deer herds vary from a few animals present in the 
summer to 250 in the winter concentration area from 
December | to May 1; the elk herds vary from a few animals 
present in summer to 150 present in winter. The density 
of deer during winter within a 5,886-acre area called critical 
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deer winter range is 100 percent greater than over the rest 
of the area. The important component of this winter range 
is canyon bottoms, especially the wider canyon bottoms. 
These less snowy canyon bottoms are also the preferred 
access routes for developers. Although the critical deer winter 
range would be closed to drilling and other intensive 
operations from December 1 to May 1, it would still be 
open to service workers doing routine maintenance. As under 
the Proposed Action, the daily to biweekly presence of 
humans in the area would have a major effect on the deer. 
Sights and sounds associated with these activities would — 
stress the nearby deer. They would not affect elk because 
the development activity would be focused along the 
northwestern edge which has low importance for elk. 


For the purposes of this analysis, a one-quarter mile 
influence zone for sights and sounds (for deer) was delineated 
around the projected miles of roads and well pads for energy 
development. Using this model, it is estimated 2,880 acres 
(14 percent) of deer habitat would be affected within the 
WSA. Approximately 20 percent (848 acres) of those acres 
affected would be in the 5,886-acre critical deer winter range. 
The sights and sounds within this influence zone would 
stress an estimated 32 deer inside and 6 deer outside the 
critical winter range. This stress would reduce fitness of 
wintering animals. Even animals that would not flee would 
experience increased metabolic rates. Stress placed on these 
animals would reduce the affected 32 deer by 25 percent 
for a loss of 8. Energy development would not result in 
the loss of any elk. 


Conclusion: Surface disturbance would result in a 1 
percent loss in forage for big game. The sights and sounds 
associated with development and operation of the pre- 
FLPMA leases would reduce the deer herd by 3 percent 
for a loss of 8 deer and no elk. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Vehicle travel on 2.5 miles of existing oil and gas roads 
and 6 miles of new industry roads would be limited to 
oil and gas industry personnel. This use is not expected 
to result in vandalism or unauthorized collection. 


Conducting cultural surveys on 43 acres projected for 
oil, gas, and coal disturbance would assure protection of, 
or data recovery from, any cultural resources present in 
those areas. Cultural resources on the remaining 21,007 acres 
of the WSA would be protected by eliminating recreational 
off-highway vehicle use. 


Conclusion: Data from cultural sites on 43 acres would 
be recovered or protected. Cultural resources on the 
remaining 21,007 acres would be protected by eliminating 
recreational off-highway vehicle use. 





| | Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Over 20 years, the existing predominately natural settings 
| |) which provide for nonmotorized recreation opportunities, 
|) would be foregone on 43 acres scattered throughout the 
|| WSA as a result of the oil and gas development of pre- 
i, FLPMA leases. The natural settings would tend to shift 
| toward more developed settings having man-made 
|| modifications and primarily motorized industry use. A total 
| of 7,986 acres of pre-FLPMA oil and gas leases could still 
' be developed under this alternative. About 2,880 acres would 
|| be impaired both on and off these leases from sights and 
|, sounds from road construction, road maintenance, motor 
|, vehicle use and by associated oil and gas development. 
|, Outstanding opportunities for solitude would be disrupted 
by industry vehicle use on a daily basis along 6 miles of 
oil and gas roads throughout the WSA. The existing 200- 
| acre coal lease would not have any surface disturbance. 
Industry roads and pipelines extending outside pre-FLPMA 
|| leases would impact natural settings and disrupt nonmot- 
_ orized activities in areas extending from the western and 
' northern part of the WSA. 


The present recreation use levels of about 50 off-highway 
‘vehicle visitor use days would be displaced to other 
recreational off-highway vehicle areas in the resource area. 
The current nonmotorized recreation use of about 300 visitor 
use days (primarily hiking and hunting) is projected to 
increase (about 7 percent) to about 550 visitor days over 
10 years. 


Conclusion: Over 20 years, the existing predominately 
natural settings which provide nonmotorized recreation 
would shift to a more developed setting of roads, pipelines, 
and oil and gas facilities. The WSA’s natural and roadless 
character would be lost on 2,880 acres (14 percent of the 
WSA). Nonmotorized recreation opportunities would be 
disrupted by industry vehicle use on a daily basis throughout 
the WSA. Recreation off-highway vehicle use (50 visitor 
days per year) would be displaced to other areas. 
Nonmotorized recreation use (300 visitor days per year) 
would increase to about 550 visitor days per year over 10 
_-years. 


_ LITTLE BOOK CLIFFS WILDERNESS 
STUDY AREA 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness) 


Under the Proposed Action, the entire Little Book Cliffs 
WSA (26,525 acres) is recommended nonsuitable for 
wilderness designation. 


LITTLE BOOK CLIFFS WSA 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Development of 25 pre-FLPMA and 4 post-FLPMA oil 
and gas leases would disturb 76 acres (Map 2-9). 
Development of the 9,200 acres of projected new oil and 
gas leasing would disturb another 53 acres for a total surface 
disturbance of 129 acres. Development of 3 pre-FLPMA 
coal leases and the projected coal leasing and development 
of 10,000 acres would disturb another 63 acres primarily 
along the southern boundary of the WSA. Overall, 192 
surface acres would be disturbed by oil and gas and coal 
exploration, development, and operation. This activity would 
disturb naturalness on scattered rectangular and linear tracts 
such as roads throughout the WSA. Most of this alteration 
to natural landscapes would occur along ridge tops, on 
upland benches, and in canyon bottoms. 


The WSA’s natural and roadless landscapes would be 
foregone on these 192 acres. In addition, wilderness 
characteristics on an estimated 16,800 acres would be 
impaired by sights and sounds from road construction, road 
maintenance and motorized vehicle use on 41 miles of new 
roads, and from associated oil and gas and coal development 
activities (17 oil and gas wells, 12 miles of new pipelines, 
a mine refuse site, 44 coal exploration holes and 5 ventilation 
sites). This estimate is based on a one-quarter mile wide 
sights and sounds influence zone extending away from roads, 
well pads, and ventilation sites. Outstanding opportunities 
for solitude and primitive and unconfined recreation such 
as hiking, horseback riding, backpacking, photography, and 
scenic viewing would be irreversibly degraded within these 
16,800 acres where sights and sounds from oil and gas and 
coal development would influence these activities. The 
evidence of human activity throughout the 17,166 acres 
of the Little Book Cliffs Wild Horse Range in the WSA 
would also reduce outstanding opportunities to view wild 
horses in a natural setting. Several natural bridges and 
unusual rock formations in the WSA would be degraded 
in value where their natural settings would be disturbed 
from the influence of nearby sights and sounds (about 300 
acres). 


Steep slopes tend to concentrate roads in canyon bottoms, 
along ridge tops and across upland benches. These are the 
same areas where recreationists can be found seeking physical 
access and recreation in this WSA. Therefore, this WSA’s 
topography tends to funnel recreationists into areas of 
disturbance, thereby increasing the wilderness visitors’ 
exposure to unnatural landscapes and limiting their 
outstanding opportunities for solitude and primitive and 
unconfined recreation in the WSA. 


Conclusion: Surface disturbance (192 acres total) and 
impacts from the sights and sounds (16,800 acres) from 
development of oil and gas and coal leases would result 
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in the loss of wilderness characteristics throughout the entire 
WSA. 


Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration and 
Development 


Development of 25 pre-FLPMA leases (9,880 acres), 4 
post-FLPMA leases (2,920 acres), and future leases (9,200 
acres), could produce from 500,000 to 1,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day. This is based on the assumption that 10 
of the 17 wells projected to be drilled (57 percent) in the 
WSA in the next 20 years could produce gas. Based on 
potential gas production from existing shut-in wells in and 
adjacent to the WSA, it is projected that the average gas 
production from future wells in the WSA would be from 
50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet of gas per day. Assuming 
the existing wells production is representative, a total of 
500,000 to 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day from 10 
wells could be produced in the WSA in the future. These 
10 wells represent about 2 percent of the 570 wells projected 
to be drilled and producible and 1 percent of the production 
in the Grand Junction Resource Area in the next 20 years. 


Conclusion: Based on projections, 10 wells in the WSA 
could produce between 500,000 to 1,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day during the next 20 years. These 10 wells 
represent 2 percent of the 570 wells projected to be drilled 
and producible and 1 percent of the production in the Grand 
Junction Resource Area in the next 20 years. 


Impacts on Coal Exploration and Development 


Development of the existing 1,934 acres of pre-FLPMA 
coal leases and the projected future leasing and development 
of another 10,000 acres over 20 years would result in an 
estimated production of 84 million tons of coal over a 40- 
year period. This is after consideration of interference from 
oil and gas wells. 


The estimated production represents 48 percent of the 
estimated 174 million tons of recoverable coal in the entire 
WSA and 3 percent of the estimated 2,446 million tons 
of recoverable coal on public lands in the Grand Junction 
Resource Area. Although the coal contained in the WSA 
is a relatively small proportion of the total found in the 
resource area, the WSA coal is more important than coal 
elsewhere in the resource area. Coal here would be more 
economical to mine and would have a higher probability 
of being mined than coal elsewhere in the resource area 
because it is in close proximity to existing transportation 
and portal facilities located at the Cameo Mine and the 
Cameo Power Plant. 


The 10,000 acres estimated to be leased for coal 
development in the next 20 years, together with the existing 
1,934 acres already leased, would yield an annual production 
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of just under 1.5 million tons of coal. This assumes a 50 
percent recovery rate, a 40-year mine life, and a 30 percent 
rejection rate. At a sales price of $30 per ton, revenues 
of about $44 million annually would be produced, generating 
$3.5 million a year in federal royalty payments. Employment 
provided by a mining operation of this scale would depend 
greatly on the technology used to mine the coal, but resultant 
employment could be as high as 300. Much of the work 
force would come from Mesa County’s sizeable labor pool, 
but some in-migration would also be expected. 


Conclusion: Development of existing pre-FLPMA and 
projected coal leasing would result in an estimated 
production of 84 million tons of coal over a 40-year period. 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Populations 


The projected surface disturbance of 192 acres from energy 
development would result in the loss of less than half of 
1 percent deer forage. A half of 1 percent loss of forage 
would have little detectable effect on deer herds which vary 
from a few animals present in the summer to 815 (23 per 
square mile) in the winter (December 1 to May 1). 


The density of deer within a 22,643-acre area called critical 
winter range is 200 percent greater than over the rest of 
the area in winter. Although the critical winter range would 
be closed to drilling and other intensive operations from 
December 1 to May 1, it would still be open to service 
workers doing routine maintenance. The snow-plowed roads 
used by service workers would also be used by recreational 
off-highway vehicle travelers. These roads would be enticing 
to the public interested in taking a winter backcountry drive. 
The daily to biweekly presence of humans in the area would 
have a major effect on the deer herds. Sights and sounds 
associated with these activities would stress the nearby deer. 


For the purposes of this analysis, a one-quarter mile 
influence zone for sights and sounds (for deer) was delineated 
around the projected miles of roads and well pads for energy 
development. Using this model, it is estimated over 13,000 
acres (58 percent) of critical deer habitat would be affected, 
all within the WSA. Round Mountain, where the deer are 
most concentrated and where existing oil and gas leases 
are located, would be the area most heavily impacted. 
Elsewhere, the impacts within the critical winter range would 
be comparatively light because a relatively good mix of 
food and cover exists in other parts of the winter range 
along the Book Cliffs. The sights and sounds within this 
influence zone would stress an estimated 473 deer. This 
stress would reduce fitness of wintering animals. Even 
animals that would not flee would experience increased 
metabolic rates. These events would reduce the stressed deer 
herds by 25 percent in the WSA (15 percent in the critical 
range) for a loss of 120 deer. 

















Conclusion: Surface disturbance would result in one- 
tenth of 1 percent loss in forage for big game. The sights 
| and sounds associated with energy development would 
|) reduce the stressed deer herds by 25 percent in the WSA 
| (15 percent in the critical range) for a loss of 120 deer. 


_Impacts on Cultural Resources 


| Continued recreational off-highway vehicle travel on 2 
|, miles of existing oil and gas roads and 9 miles of designated 
trails would continue to subject 7,040 acres to vandalism 
and unauthorized collection. Monitoring and increased 
ranger patrols would help minimize destruction of sites. Sites 
within one-half mile of the roads would be especially 
vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. 


Conducting cultural surveys on 192 acres projected for 
oil, gas, and coal disturbance would assure protection of, 
or data recovery from, any cultural resources present in 
those areas Cultural resources on the remaining 19,293 acres 
of the WSA are expected to remain largely undisturbed. 


Conclusion: Cultural sites on 7,040 acres would 
continue to be vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized 
collection. Data from cultural sites on 192 acres would be 
recovered or protected. Cultural sites on the remaining 
19,293 acres are expected to remain largely undisturbed. 


| Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Over 20 years, the existing predominately natural settings 
which provide for nonmotorized recreation use such as 
hiking, viewing wild horses, and horseback riding would 
be foregone on 192 acres scattered throughout the WSA. 
There would be a shift toward a more developed setting 
having many man-made modifications and primarily 
motorized visitor use. About 16,800 acres would be impaired 
by sights and sounds from road construction, road 
maintenance, motor vehicle use and by associated oil and 
gas and coal development. 


A 41-mile long network of oil and gas (17 miles) and 
coal roads (24 miles) that would be developed over time 
would follow the canyon bottoms, upland benches and ridges 
in the WSA. Daily industry vehicle use on these 41 miles 
of roads would also disrupt nonmotorized recreation users 
through the WSA. 


Of the 4,000 visitor days of nonmotorized recreation use, 
2,500 visitor days per year are associated with hunting and 
1,500 visitor days are associated with other uses such as 
hiking, horseback riding, and viewing wild horses. The 2,500 
visitor days per year of hunting would increase to an 
estimated 4,000 over ten years, and the 1,500 visitor days 
per year of other nonmotorized uses would increase to 2,750 
over 10 years, resulting in a projected nonmotorized 
recreation use of 6,750 visitor days per year within 10 years. 
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Motorized recreation use would increase by about 7 
percent annually, increasing from about 800 visitor days 
per year to about 1,500 visitor days per year in 10 years. 
Limiting motorized travel to designated routes (8 miles of 
trail, 1 mile of oil and gas road) inside the wild horse range 
and to existing travel routes (1 mile of trail, 1 mile of oil 
and gas road) on the 9,359 acres outside the wild horse 
range would restrict off-highway vehicle users within the 
WSA. 


Conclusion: Over 20 years, the existing predominantly 
natural settings that provide nonmotorized recreation would 
shift to a roaded setting connecting oil and gas and coal 
facilities. The WSA’s natural and roadless character would 
be lost on 16,800 acres (64 percent of WSA). Annual 
nonmotorized (4,000 visitor days per year) and motorized 
recreation (800 visitor days per year) uses would almost 
double in 10 years. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


The entire WSA (26,525 acres) would be recommended 
suitable for wilderness designation. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Wilderness values on 14,711 acres of the WSA in the 
southern half would be protected by the special legislative 
protection afforded by wilderness designation. Wilderness 
values on the remaining 11,814 acres in the WSA are 
expected to be impacted as a result of the energy 
development. 


Development of 25 pre-FLPMA oil and gas leases would 
disturb 61 acres, primarily in the northern two-thirds of 
the WSA. Development of 3 pre-FLPMA coal leases would 
disturb another 31 acres, primarily along the southern 
boundary of the WSA. Overall, 92 surface acres would 
be disturbed by oil and gas and coal exploration and 
development. These activities would disturb naturalness on 
scattered rectangular and linear tracts such as roads. Most 
of this disturbance would be concentrated along ridgetops, 
on upland benches and in canyon bottoms because these 
flatter areas are more suitable for development. 


The WSA’s natural and roadless landscape would be 
foregone on these 92 acres. In addition, wilderness 
characteristics on an estimated 4,320 acres would be 
impaired by sights and sounds from road construction, road 
maintenance, motorized vehicle use on 8 miles of new roads, 
and by associated oil and gas and coal development activities 
(8 oil and gas wells, 6 miles of new pipelines, a mine refuse 
site, 4 coal exploration holes and 2 ventilation sites). This 
estimate is based on a one-quarter mile wide sights and 
sounds influence zone extending away from roads, well pads, 
and ventilation sites. Outstanding opportunities for solitude 
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and primitive and unconfined recreation such as hiking, 
horseback riding, backpacking, photography, and scenic 
viewing would be irreversibly degraded within these 4,320 
acres where sights and sounds from oil and gas and coal 
development and operation would influence these activities. 
Of the 4,320 acres disturbed, the evidence of human activity 
on 3,040 acres of the Little Book Cliffs Wild Horse Area 
in the WSA would also reduce outstanding opportunities 
to view wild horses in a natural setting. 


Industry roads and pipelines would also spread linear 
disturbances throughout the eastern and western portions 
of the WSA. Several natural bridges and unusual rock 
formations in the WSA would be degraded in value where 
natural settings would be disturbed by the influence of nearby 
sights and sounds (about 200 acres). 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would protect 
about 14,711 acres (55 percent of the WSA), primarily 
in the southern half of the WSA. Anticipated surface 
disturbance and sights and sounds associated with energy 
development would result in the loss of wilderness 
characteristics in most of the remainder of the WSA (11,814 
acres). 


Impacts on Oil and Gas Exploration and 
Development 


Development of 25 pre-FLPMA leases (9,880 acres) 
would result in the production of 250,000 to 500,000 cubic 
feet of gas per day. This projection is based on the assumption 
that 8 wells would be developed on these pre-FLPMA leases 
and that 5 (57 percent) would be producers. 


Based on potential gas production from existing shut- 
in wells in and adjacent to the WSA, average gas production 
from future wells in the WSA would be from 50,000 to 
100,000 cubic feet of gas per day. Assuming the existing 
wells production is representative, a total of 250,000 to 
500,000 cubic feet of gas per day from 5 wells could be 
produced in the WSA in the future. This production is 50 
percent below the projected oil and gas production of the 
Proposed Action because only pre-FLPMA leases would 
be developed. These 5 wells represent about 1 percent of 
the 570 wells projected to be drilled and producible and 
less than 1 percent of the production in the Grand Junction 
Resource Area in the next 20 years. The opportunity to 
drill and produce gas from the remainder of the WSA would 
be foregone. 


Conclusion: Pre-FLPMA leases on 37 percent of the 
WSA would be available for oil and gas development. Based 
on projections, 5 wells in the WSA would produce between 
250,000 to 500,000 cubic feet of gas per day during the 
next 20 years. The opportunity to drill and produce gas 
from the remainder of the WSA would be foregone. 
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Impacts on Coal Exploration and Development 


Development of the existing 1,934 acres of pre-FLPMA 
coal leases would result in the production of an estimated 
14 million tons of coal over a 40-year period. This is after 
consideration of interference from oil and gas wells. 
Prohibiting additional leasing and development would forego 
the opportunity to produce the remaining 70 million tons 
produced under the Proposed Action. 


Development of the 1,934 acres of coal over the next 
20 years would yield an annual production of just under 
250,000 tons per year. This assumes a 50 percent recovery 
rate, a 40-year mine life, and a 30 percent rejection rate. 
At a sales price of $30 per ton, annual revenues of about 
$7.5 million annually would be produced, generating 
$600,000 per year in federal royalty payments. About 50 
employees would be needed to operate a mine of this scale. 
The annual production rate of 1.5 million tons per year 
projected under the No Wilderness Alternative would not 
be realized under this alternative because the recoverable 
reserves would not be sufficient to justify opening a mine 
of that size. 


Conclusion: Development of existing pre-FLPMA coal 
leases would result in an estimated production of 14 million 
tons of coal over a 40-year period. 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Populations 


Wilderness designation would protect about 19,000 acres 
of the WSA’s 22,643-acre critical deer winter range. The 
projected surface disturbance of 92 acres from energy 
development would result in a loss of less than half of 1 
percent of the deer forage. A half of 1 percent loss of forage 
would have little detectable effect on deer herds which vary 
from a few animals present in the summer to 815 (23 per 
square mile) in the winter (December 1 to May 1). 


The density of deer within a 22,643-acre critical winter 
range is 200 percent greater than over the rest of the area 
in winter. Although the critical winter range would be closed 
to drilling and other intensive operations from December 
1 to May 1, it would still be open to service workers doing 
routine maintenance. The daily to biweekly presence of 
humans in the area would have a major effect on the deer 
herds. Sights and sounds associated with these activities 
would stress the nearby deer. 


For the purposes of this analysis, a one-quarter mile 
influence zone for sights and sounds (for deer) was delineated 
around the projected miles of roads, well pads, and coal 
facilities. Using this model, it is estimated 3,285 acres (14.5 
percent) of critical deer habitat would be affected within 
the WSA. Elsewhere, the impacts within the critical winter 
range would be comparatively light because a relatively good 



































| mix of food and cover exists in other parts of the winter 


range along the Book Cliffs. The sights and sounds within 
this influence zone would stress an estimated 118 deer. This 
stress would reduce fitness of wintering animals. Even 
animals that would not flee would experience increased 
metabolic rates. These events would reduce the stressed deer 
herds in the WSA critical range by 25 percent for a loss 
of 30 deer. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would protect 
about 19,000 acres of the WSA’s 22,643-acre critical deer 
winter range. Surface disturbance would result in one tenth 
of 1 percent loss in forage for big game. The sights and 
sounds associated with energy development would reduce 
the stressed deer population (118) in the WSA critical range 
by 25 percent for a loss of 30 deer. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Vehicle travel on 2 miles of existing oil and gas roads 
and 8 miles of new industry roads would be limited to 
oil and gas industry personnel. This use is not expected 
to result in vandalism or unauthorized collection. 


Conducting cultural surveys on 92 acres projected for 
oil, gas, and coal disturbance would assure protection of, 
or data recovery from, any cultural resources present in 
those areas. Cultural resources on the remaining 26,433 acres 
would be protected. 


Conclusion: Data from cultural sites on 92 acres would 
be recovered or protected. Cultural resources on the 
remaining 26,433 acres would be protected. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Over 20 years, the existing predominantly natural settings 
which provide for nonmotorized recreation opportunities 
would be foregone on 92 acres scattered throughout the 
WSA as a result of the oil and gas and coal development 
of pre-FLPMA leases. The natural settings would tend to 
shift toward more developed settings having man-made 
modifications and primarily motorized industry use. A total 
of 9,880 acres of pre-FLPMA oil and gas leases and 1,934 
acres of pre-FLPMA coal leases could still be developed 
under this alternative. About 4,320 acres would be impaired 
both on and off these leases from sights and sounds from 
road construction, road maintenance, motor vehicle use and 
by associated oil and gas and coal development. Industry 
roads and pipelines extending outside pre-FLPMA leases 
would impact natural settings and disrupt nonmotorized 
activities in areas extending from the southeast corner to 
the central and north central part of the unit. 


It is projected that the current nonmotorized recreation 
use such as hiking, backpacking, and hunting of over 4,000 
visitor days per year would (increase at about 7 percent 
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annually) to about 6,750 visitor days per year. Under this 
alternative, 22,111 acres of natural settings would not 
actually be disturbed by oil, gas, and coal development and 
could still provide for primitive recreation opportunities. 
Visitors would continue to have opportunities to view and 
photograph horses in primitive settings. 


The 800 visitor days of recreational off-highway vehicle 
use occurring in the WSA would be displaced to an adjacent 
area open for recreational off-highway vehicle use. This 
represents about 1 percent of the use in the resource area. 


Conclusion: Over 20 years, the existing predominately 
natural settings would shift to a more developed setting 
of roads, pipelines and oil and gas and coal facilities. The 
WSA’s natural and roadless character would be lost on 
4,320 acres over 10 years. Nonmotorized recreation use 
would increase to 6,750 visitor days per year. About 800 
visitor days of off-highway vehicle use per year would be 
displaced. 


BLACK RIDGE CANYONS AND 
BLACK RIDGE CANYONS WEST 
WILDERNESS STUDY AREAS 


Under the Proposed Action, Black Ridge Canyons and 
Black Ridge Canyons West WSAs would be combined to 
form one unit and the road separating them would be closed. 
The land between the WSAs would be added to the 
wilderness area. It is realized, however, that Congress could 
designate as wilderness both WSAs in their entirety, just 
one WSA, none, or some other combination such as partial 
wilderness. For that reason, the two WSAs are discussed 
under one heading but broken out separately under the main 
heading. This convention is followed throughout all 
alternatives, including All Wilderness and No Wilderness. 


Proposed Action (Combined WSAs) 


The Black Ridge Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West 
WSAs would be combined to form one unit (Map 2-3) 
and the Colorado Ridge Road which separates them would 
be closed. The land between the east and west forks of 
this road would be added to the area. 


In Black Ridge Canyons WSA, 17,560 acres are 
recommended suitable for wilderness designation, and 583 
acres are recommended nonsuitable. Another 2,035 acre. 
outside Black Ridge Canyons WSA’s northwestern boundary 
and between the east and west forks of the Colorado Ridge 
Road are proposed to be added to the unit for a total 
wilderness designation of 19,595 acres. 
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In Black Ridge Canyons West WSA, 53,617 acres are 
recommended suitable for wilderness designation, and 648 
acres are recommended as nonsuitable. Another 725 acres 
outside the WSA’s southeastern boundary are proposed to 
be added to the WSA for a total wilderness designation 
of 54,342 acres. 


Of the total acres within the two WSA boundaries (72,408 
acres), 71,177 acres are recommended as suitable for 
wilderness designation and 1,231 acres are recommended 
as nonsuitable. An additional 2,760 acres in two parcels 
outside the WSA boundary are proposed to be added to 
the wilderness area for a total wilderness designation of 
73,937 acres. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Adjusting the proposed 
wilderness boundary to include 2,035 acres outside the WSA 
and exclude 583 acres inside the WSA would result in the 
addition of 19,595 acres to the Wilderness Preservation 
System. Of this acreage, wilderness designation would 
provide long-term legislative protection on 18,545 acres but 
would not protect 1,050 acres. 


Adding the triangular piece of land (2,035 acres) and 
8 miles of road that separate the WSAs to the wilderness 
area would block up the land between the two WSAs (Map 
2-16). Closing these 8 miles of boundary roads and 2 miles 
of cherry-stemmed roads in the southern portion of the WSA 
and 1 mile of trail to recreational off-highway vehicle use 
would enhance naturalness and outstanding opportunities 
for solitude and primitive recreation on 2,400 acres based 
on a one quarter mile influence zone. This closure would 
stop 700 visitor days per year of motorized use that presently 
occur on these roads and trail from impairing wilderness 
characteristics by disrupting sights and sounds within one- 
quarter mile of the roads and trail. 


Pulling back the boundary of the WSA to exclude 2 
miles (173 acres) of the north rivershore from the wilderness 
area would reduce problems with management. However, 
motorized boating use on this 2 miles of the Colorado River 
and along 2 additional miles of shoreline in the triangular 
parcel would continue to detract from the natural setting 
on 640 acres along the south shore of the river. Pulling 
the boundary back to provide for a power line corridor 
(410 acres) would minimize conflicts between small utility 
development and naturalness. Wilderness values would be 
lost in this area. The location of the power line on the 
edge of the WSA is such that topography would effectively 
screen the line from impacting the naturalness of the 
remainder of the WSA. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would provide 
long-term legislative protection on 18,545 acres. Wilderness 
values would not be protected on 1,050 acres subject to 


intermittent sights and sounds of motorized boating on 4 
miles of the Colorado River (one-quarter mile influence 
zone) and would be lost in the 410-acre utility corridor. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Adjusting the 
proposed wilderness boundary to include 725 acres outside 
the WSA and exclude 648 acres inside the WSA would 
add 54,342 acres to the Wilderness Preservation System. 
Of this acreage, wilderness designation would provide long- 
term legislative protection on 53,222 acres but would not 
protect 1,120 acres. 


Adding the strip of land (702 acres) on the southeastern 
corner of the WSA and 23 acres of roads would expand 
the upland area at the head of Knowles Canyon and would 
help control incompatible off-highway vehicle use in this 
area. The 23 acres of roads consist of 10 miles of boundary 
roads, 8 miles of cherry-stemmed roads, and 6 miles of 
boundary roads in the southern part of the WSA. Adding 
10 miles of boundary roads separating the two WSAs to 
the WSA would join the two WSAs (Map 2-15). Closing 
these 10 miles of roads separating the two WSAs and 5 
miles of trails to recreational off-road vehicles would enhance 
the naturalness on about 3,500 acres. 


The exclusion consists of 648 acres (7 miles) along the 
north rivershore of the Colorado River that was done to 
eliminate manageability problems. Motorized boating in this 
7 mile corridor would continue to detract from the natural 
setting on 1,120 acres along the south shore of the Colorado 
River. 


About 8,800 visitor days of nonmotorized use in the area 
recommended suitable is projected to increase to about 
20,600 visitor days (10 percent/year) over 10 years following 
wilderness designation. These increases in use would not 
affect wilderness values. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would provide 
long-term legislative protection on 53,222 acres. Wilderness 
values would not be protected on 1,120 acres from 
intermittent sights and sounds of motorized boating on 7 
miles of the Colorado River (one-quarter mile influence 
zone). 


Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and Study 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Wilderness designation 
would help protect fossils from vandalism and unauthorized 
collection but would preclude large-scale excavations. 
Allowing six nonimpairing excavations (hand tools and small 
mechanized tools and transport by helicopter) would allow 
scientists to excavate small fossils known to occur in this 
area. These six excavations would produce small fossils that 
would add to the scientific knowledge of the area. Prohibiting 
large mechanized tools and use of motorized vehicles would 
preclude excavation of large fossils. This is considered a 
major impact since this area is known to produce important 




















| fossils. Mechanized tools and vehicles are normally needed 


| to remove large fossils. 


Closing 10 miles of roads and 1 mile of trail to recreational 
off-road vehicle use would reduce vandalism and 
unauthorized collection of fossils. This is a very popular 
area for such activities. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would help protect 
fossils from vandalism and unauthorized collection but would 
preclude excavations of large fossils. Six nonimpairing 
excavations would add to the scientific knowledge of the 
area. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Wilderness 
designation would help protect fossils from vandalism and 
unauthorized collection but would preclude excavations of 
large fossils. Allowing six nonimpairing excavations would 
allow scientists to excavate small fossils known to occur 
in this area. Prohibiting large mechanized tools and the use 
of motorized vehicles would preclude excavation of large 
fossils. This is considered a minor impact since no large- 
scale excavations are expected to be proposed. These six 
excavations would produce small fossils that would add 
to the scientific knowledge of the area. 


Closing 10 miles of roads and 5 miles of trail to recreational 
off-road vehicle use would reduce vandalism and 
unauthorized collection of fossils. This is a very popular 
area for such activities. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would help protect 
fossils from vandalism and unauthorized collection but would 
preclude excavation of large fossils. This is considered a 
minor impact since no large-scale excavations are expected 
to be proposed. Allowing six nonimpairing excavations 
would allow scientists to excavate small fossils. 


Impacts on Wildlife 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Wilderness designation 
would protect 18,545 acres of wildlife habitat. Wildlife 
habitat would be degraded on 1,050 acres from the sights 
and sounds of motorized boats traveling on 4 miles of the 
Colorado River, and from the 410-acre utility corridor. 
However, no animals would be lost. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would protect 
18,545 acres of wildlife habitat. Wildlife habitat would be 
degraded on 1,050 acres from the sights and sounds of 
motorized boats traveling on 4 miles of the Colorado River. 
However, no animals would be lost. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Wilderness 
designation would protect about 52,822 acres of wildlife 
habitat. Wildlife habitat would be degraded on 1,120 acres 
from the sights and sounds of motorized boats traveling 
on 7 miles of the Colorado River and from the 410-acre 
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utility corridor. Without the disc-plowing and seeding project 
as proposed under the No Wilderness Alternative, the deer 
winter range portion of the WSA in Utah would continue 
to be degraded on 400 acres. Browse used by deer is being 
invaded by sagebrush. If this trend continues, the carrying 
capacity for deer could be reduced by up to 1,000, reducing 
the annual carrying capacity by up to 60 deer. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would protect 
about 52,822 acres of wildlife habitat. Wildlife habitat would 
be degraded on 1,120 acres from the sights and sounds 
of motorized boats traveling on 7 miles of the Colorado 
River. It also would continue to be degraded on 400 acres 
proposed for disc-plowing and seeding under the No 
Wilderness Alternative. Without the project, the carrying 
capacity for deer may be reduced by up to 1,000, reducing 
the annual carrying capacity by up to 60 deer. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Wilderness designation 
would protect the cultural resources on about 19,000 acres 
of the Black Ridge Canyons WSA from vandalism and 
unauthorized collection. Cultural resources within one-half 
mile of roads and trails would no longer be as vulnerable 
to destruction because roads and trails would be closed to 
recreational off-highway travel. Frequent monitoring of the 
4 sites potentially eligible for inclusion in the National 
Register of Historic Places would help insure the sites are 
not lost. Periodic monitoring and increased ranger patrols, 
if needed in the remainder of the WSA, would help protect 
the remaining sites. Occasional continued access by livestock 
operators would not likely result in vandalism and 
unauthorized excavations. 


Conducting cultural surveys on 3 acres projected for 
surface disturbance from upgrading in the utility corridor 
would assure protection of, or data recovery from, any 
cultural resources present in those areas. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would protect the 
cultural resources on about 19,000 acres of the Black Ridge 
Canyons WSA from vandalism and unauthorized collection. 
Data from cultural sites on 3 acres would be recovered 
or protected. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Wilderness 
designation would protect the cultural resources on about 
54,000 acres of the Black Ridge Canyons West WSA from 
vandalism and unauthorized collection. Cultural resources 
within one-half mile of roads and trails would no longer 
be as vulnerable to destruction because roads and trails would 
be closed to recreational off-highway travel. Frequent 
monitoring of the 10 sites potentially eligible for inclusion 
in the National Register of Historic Places would help insure 
the sites are not lost. Periodic monitoring and increased 
ranger patrols, if needed in the remainder of the WSA would 
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help protect the remaining sites. Occasional continued access 
by livestock operators would not likely result in vandalism 
and unauthorized excavations. 


Conducting surveys on 20 acres projected for replacement 
tree plantings would assure protection of, or data recovery 
from, any cultural resources present in the area. 


Conclusion. Wilderness designation would protect 
cultural resources on about 54,000 acres of Black Ridge 
Canyons West WSA from vandalism and unauthorized 
collection. Data from cultural sites on 20 acres would be 
recovered or protected. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Wilderness designation 
would maintain the natural and predominantly natural 
recreation settings and recreation opportunities on 18,545 
acres within the suitable portion of the WSA. Natural settings 
and nonmotorized recreation would not be protected on 
1,050 acres. This acreage consists of the 410-acre utility 
corridor (in the nonsuitable portion of the WSA), 320 acres 
of rivershore in both the suitable and nonsuitable portion 
of the WSA), and 320 acres of rivershore in the proposed 
2,035-acre addition to the WSA. 


Nonmotorized recreation of about 3,500 visitor days per 
year would increase (10 percent annually) to about 9,000 
visitor days per year within 10 years and would consist 
primarily of hiking and viewing the arches in Rattlesnake 
Canyon. Trailheads at Pollock and Rattlesnake Canyons 
would continue to provide good nonmotorized access into 
area. 


Combining the two Black Ridge Canyon WSAs would 
result in the closure of 8 miles of the Colorado Ridge Road 
(5 miles main stem; 3 miles east fork) and 2 miles of cherry- 
stemmed roads in the area of Pollock and Devil’s Canyons. 
Closing these roads and 1 mile of trail to recreational off- 
highway vehicle use would displace about 700 visitor days 
of motorized recreation per year. It would make hunting 
and rockhounding more difficult because of restricted 
vehicular access. Closing the roads and trail and adding 
2,035 acres to the wilderness area would help maintain 
the natural setting of the area and enhance nonmotorized 
recreation opportunities by providing for expanded hiking 
and backpacking opportunities in the area. The 350 visitor 
days of rockhounding each year could be decreased to less 
than 300 visitor days per year. 


Although the 173 acres (2 miles) of rivershore would 
be excluded to minimize the conflicts with motorized boating 
in the river corridor, the sights and sounds of motorized 
boats would intermittently disrupt outstanding opportunities 
for solitude and primitive recreation on about 320 acres 
along the river corridor (hiking and camping). Another 320 


acres of rivershore in the proposed addition to the wilderness 
would also be intermittently impacted the the sights and 
sounds of motorized boats. Motorized boating use of about 
600 visitor days per year would continue. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would maintain the 
natural and predominantly natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation opportunities on 18,545 acres of the WSA but 
would not protect the natural settings and primitive 
recreation on 1,050 acres. The current nonmotorized use 
(3,500 visitor days per year) would increase to about 9,000 
visitor days within 10 years (10 percent per year). Closing 
10 miles of boundary roads and 1 mile of trail would displace 
about 700 visitor days of motorized recreation use. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Wilderness 
designation would maintain the natural and predominantly 
natural settings and recreation opportunities in the suitable 
portion (53,222 acres) of the WSA. Natural settings and 
nonmotorized recreation would not be protected on 1,120 
acres along 7 miles of the Colorado River. Nonmotorized 
recreation of 8,800 visitor days per year would increase 
(10 percent annually) to about 20,600 visitor days per year 
within 10 years and would consist primarily of hiking the 
major canyons and rivershore camping. 


Combining the two Black Ridge Canyon WSAs would 
result in the closure of the 10 miles of Colorado Ridge 
Road (14 miles of other cherry-stemmed roads are presently 
closed) and 5 miles of trails to recreational off-highway 
vehicle use in the Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. The 
five-mile mainstem of the Colorado Ridge is common to 
both WSAs. Closing these roads and trail (5 miles) to vehicle 
use would displace about 950 visitor days of motorized 
recreation per year. It would make hunting and rockhound- 
ing more difficult because of restricted vehicular access. The 
approximate 550 visitor days of rockhounding each year 
would be reduced to 400 visitor days. The Colorado Ridge 
Road closure together with adding 725 acres to the 
wilderness area would help maintain the natural setting of 
the area, enhance nonmotorized recreation opportunities, 
and provide for expanded hiking and backpacking 
Opportunities in the area. 


Although the 648 acres (7 miles) of the rivershore would 
be excluded from wilderness designation to minimize the 
conflicts with motorized boating in the corridor, the sights 
and sounds associated with this use would intermittently 
disrupt outstanding opportunities for solitude and primitive 
recreation on about 1,120 acres along the river corridor 
(hiking and camping). Motorized boating use of about 1,400 
visitor days per year would continue. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would maintain the 
natural and predominantly natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation opportunities on 53,222 acres of the WSA but 
would not protect 1,120 acres along the Colorado River. 








Nonmotorized recreation use of 8,800 visitor days per year 
would increase (10 percent per year) to about 20,600 visitor 
days within 10 years. Closing 10 miles of boundary road 
and 5 miles of trail would displace 950 visitor days of 
motorized recreation use. 


Impacts on Utility Rights-of-Way 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Providing a small utility 
corridor for water, telephone, or local power lines between 
Fruita and Glade Park in a portion of the nonsuitable area 
would help provide utilities to the residents living in Glad 
Park (south of the WSA) and an alternate route for the 
Fruita water line. 


Conclusion: A small utility corridor between Fruita and 
Glade Park could provide utilities for Glade Park residents 
and an alternate route for the Fruita water line. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Designating the 
Black Ridge Canyons West WSA unsuitable for public 
utilities would have no effect on the residents living in the 
area. 


Conclusion: Designating the Black Ridge Canyons 
West WSA unsuitable for public utilities would have no 
effect on the residents living in the area. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA (18,143 acres) and Black 
Ridge Canyons West WSA having (54,265 acres) would 
be recommended suitable for wilderness as separate areas. 
There would be no land added or excluded from the WSA 
boundaries. The Colorado Ridge Road separating the WSAs 
would be open to off-highway vehicle use. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Wilderness designation 
would provide long-term legislative protection on 15,903 
acres of the WSA but would not protect 2,240 acres. Closing 
1 mile of trail to recreational off-highway vehicles would 
protect the wilderness values within one-quarter mile of the 
trail (Map 2-16). 


Recreational off-highway vehicles traveling on 8 miles 
(influence on 1 side only) of boundary road separating the 
two WSAs and 2 miles of cherry-stemmed roads would 
impair 1,920 acres. This is based on a zone of influence 
of one quarter mile. About 500 visitor days per year of 
motorized use that presently occur on these roads would 
continue to impair wilderness characteristics by disrupting 
sights and sounds within one-quarter mile of these roads. 


About 320 acres would continue to be impaired by the 
sights and sounds of motorboats traveling on 2 miles of 
the Colorado River. 
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Conclusion: Wilderness designation would provide 
long-term legislative protection on 15,903 acres. Wilderness 
values would not be protected on 2,240 acres subject to 
intermittent sights and sounds of recreational off-highway 
vehicles on 10 miles of roads and motorized boating on 
2 miles of the Colorado River. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Wilderness 
designation would provide by long-term legislative 
protection on 51,545 acres of the WSA but would not protect 
2,720 acres. Closing 5 miles of trails to recreational off- 
highway vehicles would protect the wilderness values within 
one-quarter mile of the trails. 


Recreational off-highway vehicles traveling on 10 miles 
(influence of one side only) of the Colorado Ridge Road 
separating the two WSAs would impair 1,600 acres. About 
450 visitor days per year of motorized use that presently 
occur on this road would continue to impair wilderness 
characteristics by disrupting sights and sounds within one- 
quarter mile of the road. Wilderness values would also 
continue to be impaired on 1,120 acres along the Colorado 
River by sights and sounds of motorized boating along 7 
miles of the Colorado River. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would provide long- 
term legislative protection on 51,545 acres. Wilderness values 
would not be protected on 2,720 acres subject to intermittent 
sights and sounds of recreational off-highway vehicles on 
10 miles of roads and motorized boating on 7 miles of 
the Colorado River. 


Impacts on Paleontological Resources 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. As under the Proposed 
Action, wilderness designation would help protect fossils 
from vandalism and unauthorized collection but would 
preclude large-scale excavations. Allowing six nonimpairing 
excavations (hand tools and small mechanized tools and 
transport by helicopter) would allow scientists to excavate 
small fossils known to occur in this area. These six 
excavations would produce small fossils that would add 
to the scientific knowledge of the area. Prohibiting large 
mechanized tools and use of motorized vehicles would 
preclude excavation of large fossils. This is considered a 
major impact since this area is known to produce important 
fossils. Mechanized tools and vehicles are normally needed 
to remove large fossils. 


Leaving 10 miles of boundary roads open to recreational 
off-road vehicle use would increase vandalism and 
unauthorized collection of fossils. Fossils within one-half 
mile of these roads would be very vulnerable to vandalism 
and unauthorized collection. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would help protect 
fossils from vandalism and unauthorized collection but would 
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preclude scientists from removing large fossils. Six 
nonimpairing excavations would add to the scientific 
knowledge of the area. Leaving 10 miles of roads open 
to recreational off-highway vehicles would make fossils 
within one-half mile of this these roads vulnerable to 
vandalism and unauthorized collection. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. As under the 
Proposed Action, Wilderness designation would help protect 
fossils from vandalism and unauthorized collection but would 
preclude scientists from removing large fossils. Allowing six 
nonimpairing excavations would allow scientists to excavate 
small fossils known to occur in this area. Prohibiting large 
mechanized tools and the use of motorized vehicles would 
preclude excavation of large fossils. This is considered a 
minor impact since no large-scale excavations are expected 
to be proposed. These six excavations would produce small 
fossils that would add to the scientific knowledge of the 
area. 


Leaving 10 miles of boundary roads open to recreational 
off-highway vehicles would make fossils within one-half mile 
of roads vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized 
collection. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would help protect 
fossils from vancalism and unauthorized collection but would 
preclude excavation of large fossils. Allowing six 
nonimpairing excavations would allow scientists to excavate 
small fossils. This is considered a minor impact since no 
large-scale excavations are expected to be proposed. Leaving 
10 miles of boundary roads open to recreational off-highway 
vehicles would make fossils within one-half mile of these 
roads vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. 


Impacts on Wildlife 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Wilderness designation 
would protect about 15,903 acres of wildlife habitat. Wildlife 
habitat could be degraded on 2,240 acres from sights and 
sounds of recreational off-highway vehicles on 10 miles of 
roads and motorized boats on 2 miles of the Colorado River. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would protect 
about 15,903 acres of wildlife habitat. Wildlife habitat would 
continue to be degraded on 2,240 acres from sights and 
sounds of recreational off-highway vehicles on 10 miles of 
roads and motorized boats on 2 miles of the Colorado River. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Wilderness 
designation would protect about 51,145 acres of the wildlife 
habitat. Wildlife habitat would continue to be degraded on 
1,600 acres from the sights and sounds of motorized vehicles 
and boats traveling on 10 miles of the Colorado Ridge Road 
and on 1,120 acres along 7 miles of the Colorado River. 
Without the disc-plowing and seeding project as proposed 
under the No Wilderness Alternative, the deer winter range 


in the Utah portion of the WSA will continue to be degraded 
on 400 acres. Browse used by the deer is being invaded 
by sagebrush. If this trend continues, the carrying capacity 
may be reduced by up to 1,000 deer, reducing the annual 
carrying capacity by up to 60 deer. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would protect 
about 51,145 acres of wildlife habitat. Wildlife habitat would 
continue to be degraded on 1,600 acres from the sights 
and sounds of vehicles traveling on 10 miles of road and 
on 1,120 acres along the Colorado River. It also would 
continue to be degraded on 400 acres proposed for disc- 
plowing and seeding under the No Wilderness Alternative. 
Without the project, the carrying capacity for deer may 
be reduced by up to 1,000 deer, reducing the annual carrying 
capacity by up to 60 deer. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Continued recreational 
off-highway vehicle travel on 8 miles of the Colorado Ridge 
Road separating the two WSAs and 2 miles of cherry- 
stemmed roads would continue to subject 3,200 acres to 
vandalism and unauthorized collection. Sites within one- 
half mile of the roads (one side only) would be especially 
vulnerable. Frequent monitoring of the 4 sites potentially 
eligible for inclusion in the National Register of Historic 
Places would help insure the sites are not lost. Periodic 
monitoring and increased ranger patrols, if needed in the 
remainder of the WSA, would help protect the remaining 
sites. Occasional continued access by livestock operators 
would not likely result in vandalism and unauthorized 
excavations. 


Cultural resources on the remaining 14,943 acres of the 
WSA would be protected. 


Conclusion: Cultural resources on 3,200 acres would 
be vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. 
Cultural resources on the remaining 14,943 acres would 
be protected. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Continued 
recreational off-highway vehicle travel on the 10-mile 
Colorado Ridge Road separating the two WSAs would 
continue to subject 3,200 acres to vandalism and 
unauthorized collection. Sites within one-half mile of the 
roads would be especially vulnerable. Frequent monitoring 
of the 10 sites potentially eligible for inclusion in the National 
Register of Historic Places would help insure the sites are 
not lost. Periodic monitoring and increased ranger patrols, 
if needed, in the remainder of the WSA would help protect 
the remaining sites. Occasional continued access by livestock 
operators would not likely result in vandalism and 
unauthorized excavations. 














Conducting surveys on 20 acres projected for replacement 
tree plantings would assure protection of, or data recovery 
from, any cultural resources present in the area. 


Cultural resources on the remaining 51,045 acres of the 
WSA would be protected. 


Conclusion: Cultural resources on 3,200 acres would 
be vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. 
Data from cultural sites on 20 acres would be recovered 
or protected. Cultural resources on the remaining 51,045 
acres would be protected. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Wilderness designation 
would maintain the natural and predominantly natural 
settings and recreation opportunities on 15,903 acres of the 
WSA. Wilderness designation would not protect these 
settings on 2,240 acres. Nonmotorized recreation of 3,500 
visitor days per year would increase (10 percent annually) 
to 9,000 visitor days per year within 10 years and would 
consist primarily of hiking and viewing the arches in 
Rattlesnake Canyon and hiking the other major canyons. 


Continued motorized access on 10 miles of roads would 
reduce primitive and unconfined recreation on 1,920 acres. 
Sights and sounds of motor vehicles traveling on the roads 
would impair wilderness values on these acres. Sights and 
sounds of motorized boats would intermittently disrupt 
outstanding opportunities for solitude and primitive 
recreation on about 320 acres along the river corridor (hiking 
and camping). 


Closing the wilderness to motorized vehicle use would 
displace about 200 visitor days per year. The 500 visitor 
days per year of motorized recreation use on boundary roads 
would continue and more than double to about 1,100 (10 
percent per year) over 10 years. These roads would help 
maintain the popularity of hunting and rockhounding in 
this WSA because they provide fair vehicular access. The 
approximate 350 visitor days of rockhounding would remain 
stable. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would maintain the 
natural and predominantly natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation opportunities on 15,903 acres. Sights and sounds 
from motor vehicles and motorized boats would impair 
recreation values on 2,240 acres. Nonmotorized recreation 
would increase to 9,000 visitor days per year over 10 years. 
About 200 visitor days of nonmotorized recreation per year 
would be displaced. The motorized use (500 visitor days 
per year) on boundary roads would increase to about 1,100 
visitor days over 10 years. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Wilderness 
designation would maintain the natural and predominantly 
natural settings and recreation opportunities on 51,545 acres 
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of the WSA. Wilderness designation would not protect these 
settings on 2,720 acres. Nonmotorized recreation of 8,800 
visitor days per year would increase (10 percent annually) 
to 20,600 visitor days per year within 10 years and would 
consist primarily of hiking the major canyons and rivershore 
camping. 


Continued motorized access on 10 miles of road would 
reduce primitive and unconfined recreation on 1,600 acres 
(west side of road only). Sights and sounds of motor vehicles 
traveling on the Colorado Ridge Road would impair 
wilderness values on these acres. Sights and sounds of 
motorized boats would intermittently disrupt outstanding 
opportunities for solitude and primitive recreation on about 
1,120 acres (7 miles) along the river corridor (hiking and 
camping). 


Closing the wilderness to motorized vehicle use would 
displace about 500 visitor days per year. The 450 visitor 
days per year of motorized recreation use on the Colorado 
Ridge Road would continue and increase to about 1,050 
(10 percent per year) over 10 years. The approximate 550 
visitor days of rockhounding would remain stable. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would maintain the 
natural and predominantly natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation opportunities on 51,545 acres. Sights and sounds 
from motor vehicles and motorized boats would impair 
recreation values on 2,720 acres. Nonmotorized recreation 
would increase to 20,600 visitor days per year over 10 years. 
About 500 visitor days of motorized recreation per year 
would be displaced. The motorized use (450 visitor days 
per year) on the boundary road would increase to about 
1,050 visitor days over 10 years. 


Impacts on Utility Rights-of-Way 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Prohibiting utility rights- 
of-way in the WSA would cause the rerouting of any new 
utilities to Glade Park from the Fruita area. These utilities 
would have to be routed east of the Colorado National 
Monument or west of Westwater, Utah. 


Conclusion: New utilities from the Fruita area to service 
Glade Park would have to be routed around the WSA 
and Colorado National Monument. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Prohibiting utility 
rights-of-way in the WSA would not affect the residents 
in the nearby area. 

Conclusion: Prohibiting utility rights-of-way in the 
WSA would not affect the residents in the nearby area. 


No Wilderness Alternative 


Under the No Wilderness Alternative, Black Ridge 
Canyons WSA (18,143 acres) and Black Ridge Canyons 
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West WSA (54,265 acres) would be recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation. No lands would be 
added to the WSAs. The Colorado Ridge Road would 
remain open to off-highway vehicle use. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. This WSA with its pris- 
tine naturalness, spectacular scenery, uncommon geologic 
features and cultural and paleontological values would not 
be added to the National Wilderness Preservation System. 


Managing 17,733 acres of the WSA as the Black Ridge 
Canyons Recreation Lands would generally protect its 
natural and scenic beauty but would only maintain its 
outstanding opportunities for solitude and primitive and 
unconfined recreation in its canyons (about 12,000 acres) 
where topography minimizes the influence of sights and 
sounds from motorized uses. However, long-term legislative 
protection of these values would not be provided. 


Outstanding opportunities for solitude and unconfined 
recreation would continue to be impaired by recreational 
off-highway vehicles the 10 miles of and 1 mile of trail 
in the upland area. This activity would impact about 1,920 
acres inside the Black Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands. 
Outstanding opportunities for solitude and primitive and 
unconfined recreation would also continue to intermittently 
impact an additional 640 acres of Colorado River shore 
from motorboat use on 2 miles of the Colorado River. 
Paleontological excavations could create temporary vehicle 
tracks (up to 3 miles) impacting naturalness in the WSA. 
Dependent on location, these tracks would not be very visible 
due to screening. Excavations would be a minor impact 
after reclamation. Pulling the boundary of the Black Ridge 
Recreation Lands back to provide for a power line corridor 
(410 acres) would minimize conflicts between small utility 
development and naturalness. Wilderness values would be 
lost in this area, but topography would effectively screen 
the line from impacting the naturalness in the remainder 
of the WSA. 


Conclusion: Management of a portion of the WSA 
(17,733 acres) as Black Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands 
would maintain wilderness values in the canyons (about 
12,000 acres). Off-highway vehicles traveling on 10 miles 
of roads and 1 mile of trail, and motorboats traveling on 
2 miles of the Colorado River would impair wilderness 
values on about 2,560 acres over time. Wilderness values 
would be lost in the 410-acre utility corridor. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. This WSA with 
its pristine naturalness, spectacular scenery, uncommon 
geologic features and cultural and paleontological values 
would not be added to the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. 


Managing 50,260 acres of the WSA as the Black Ridge 
Canyons Recreation Lands would generally protect its 
natural and scenic beauty but would only maintain its 
outstanding opportunities for solitude and primitive and 
unconfined recreation in its canyons (about 23,000 acres) 
and mesas (about 4,000 acres) where topography minimizes 
the influence of sights and sounds from vehicle use or where 
vehicle closures are in effect (40,000 acres). However, long- 
term legislative protection of these values would not be 
provided. This WSA with its pristine naturalness, spectacular 
scenery, uncommon geologic features and cultural and 
paleontological values would not be added to the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 


Holistic livestock grazing on 14,777 acres in the Lost 
Canyon Allotment would break up scattered cryptogamic 
soil crusts lessening the visitor’s perception of a natural desert 
ecosystem. Cryptogamic soil loss due to herding would occur 
primarily in flatter, more accessible areas. These areas 
(covering approximately 900 acres over 10 years) would 
loose their natural-appearing soil surface for as long as the 
herding broke up these cryptogamic soil crusts each year 
to stimulate the growth of vascular plants. Disc-plowing 
and seeding 400 acres of critical deer winter range in the 
Utah portion of the WSA would temporarily impair the 
naturalness of the area for up to 3 years. 


Continued vehicle travel on the 10 miles of roads and 
5 miles of trails would result in the loss of outstanding 
opportunities for solitude and primitive and unconfined 
recreation on about 3,200 acres inside the eastern portion 
of the Black Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands. The majority 
of the Black Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands would remain 
protected under the BS Road recreational off-highway 
vehicle closure. Outstanding opportunities for solitude and 
primitive and unconfined recreation would also be lost on 
an additional 1,120 acres. This acreage (influence zone) 
consists of 7 miles inside the Black Ridge Canyons Recreation 
Lands that would be affected by motorboats traveling on 
the Colorado River and impacting primitive recreation in 
the river corridor. 


Conclusion: Management of a portion of the WSA 
(50,260 acres) as Black Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands 
would maintain wilderness values on about 45,000 acres 
centered on the canyons. Approximately 900 acres of 
cryptogamic soil area would lose its naturalness from yearly 
herding by cattle over 10 years. Disc-plowing and seeding 
of 400 acres would impair naturalness in the WSA for up 
to 3 years. Recreational off-highway vehicles traveling on 
10 miles of roads and 5 miles of trail and motorboats traveling 
on 7 miles of the Colorado River would impair wilderness 
values on about 4,320 acres over time. 
































Impacts on Paleontological Excavation and Study 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Allowing six excavations 
with hand tools and small mechanized tools and transport 
by helicopter would allow scientists to excavate small fossils 
known to occur in this area. Allowing the two large-scale 
excavations using larger mechanized equipment and 
transport by vehicles driving off the existing roads would 
allow scientists to remove large fossils. The fossils, which 
would be transported to museums or universities for study, 
would add to our knowledge of the area. 


Leaving 10 miles of roads (8 miles separating the two 
WSAs, 2 miles of cherry-stemmed roads and 1 mile of 
trail open to recreational off-road vehicle use would make 
fossils within one-half mile of the roads and trail vulnerable 
to vandalism and unauthorized collection. Many of these 
fossils would be lost. 


Conclusion: Allowing six non-surface disturbing 
excavations would allow scientists to excavate small fossils 
known to occur in the area. Allowing the two large-scale 
surface-disturbing excavations would allow scientists to 
remove large fossils. Recreational off-highway vehicles 
traveling on 10 miles of roads and 1 mile of trail would 
make fossils within one-half mile of these roads vulnerable 
to vandalism and unauthorized collection. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. As under the 
Proposed Action, allowing six excavations with hand tools 
and small mechanized tools and transport by helicopter 
would allow scientists to excavate small fossils known to 
occur in this area. These six excavations would produce 
small fossils that would add to the scientific knowledge of 
the area. 


Leaving 10 miles of boundary and cherry-stemmed roads 
and 5 miles of trails open to recreational off-road vehicle 
use would increase vandalism and unauthorized collection 
of fossils. Fossils within one-half mile of these roads and 
trails would be vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized 
collection. 


Conclusion. Allowing six non-surface disturbing 
excavations would produce small fossils that would add 
to our knowledge of the area. Leaving 10 miles of roads 
and 5 miles of trail open to recreational off-highway vehicles 
would make fossils vulnerable to vandalism and unauth- 
orized collection. Fossils within one-half mile of these roads 
and trails would be vulnerable. 


Impacts on Wildlife Habitat and Populations 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Management of the area 
as Recreation Lands would protect about 15,583 acres of 
wildlife habitat. Wildlife habitat would be degraded on 2,560 
acres from the sights and sounds of motorized vehicles 
traveling on 10 miles of boundary roads and 1 mile of 
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trail and motor boats traveling on 2 miles of the Colorado 
River. However, no animals would be lost. 


Conclusion: Management of the area as Recreation 
Lands would protect about 15,583 acres of wildlife habitat. 
Wildlife habitat would be degraded on 2,560 acres from 
the sights and sounds of motorized vehicles traveling on 
10 miles of roads, 1 mile of trail and motor boats traveling 
on 2 miles of the Colorado River. However, no animals 
would be lost. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Management of 
the area as Recreation Lands would protect about 49,945 
acres of wildlife habitat. Wildlife habitat would be degraded 
on 4,320 acres from the sights and sounds of motorized 
vehicles traveling on 10 miles of the Colorado Ridge Road 
on 5 miles of trails (half mile influence zone) and by motor 
boats traveling on 7 miles of the Colorado River. Disc- 
plowing and seeding 400 acres of critical deer winter range 
in the Utah portion of the WSA with native browse species 
would improve the range and maintain 60 deer in the area’s 
annual carrying capacity. 


Conclusion: Management of the area as Recreation 
Lands would protect about 49,945 acres of wildlife habitat. 
Habitat on 6,400 acres would be degraded by the sights 
and sounds of motorized vehicles on 10 miles of roads and 
5 miles of trail and by motor boats on 7 miles of the Colorado 
River. Disc-plowing and seeding on 400 acres of critical 
deer winter range would improve the range and maintain 
60 deer in the areas annual carrying capacity. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Continued recreational 
off-highway vehicle travel on 10 miles of roads would 
continue to subject 3,200 acres to vandalism and 
unauthorized collection. Continued off-highway vehicle use 
on 1 mile of trail would continue to subject 640 acres to 
vandalism and unauthorized collection. Sites within one- 
half mile of roads would be especially vulnerable. Monitoring 
and increased ranger patrols would help minimize destruction 
of sites. 


Conducting surveys on 3 acres projected for utility corridor 
upgrading and less than one half-acre for paleotological 
excvations would assure protection of, or data recovery from, 
any cultural resources present. 


Cultural resources on the remaining 14,303 acres of the 
WSA are expected to remain largely undisturbed. 


Conclusion: Cultural sites on 3,840 acres would be 
vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. Data 
from cultural sites on 3 acres would be recovered or 
protected. Cultural resources on 14,303 acres would remain 
largely undisturbed. 
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Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Continued 
recreational off-highway vehicle travel on 10 miles of 
boundary road separating the two WSAs would continue 
to subject 3,200 acres to vandalism and unauthorized 
collection. Continued off-highway vehicle travel on 5 miles 
of trail would continue to subject an additional 3,200 acres 
to vandalism and unauthorized collection. Sites within one- 
half mile of roads would be especially vulnerable. Monitoring 
and increased ranger patrols would help minimize destruction 
of sites. 


Conducting surveys on 400 acres projected for wildlife 
reseeding, 35 acres projected for replacement tree plantings, 
and | acre projected for beaver fence construction would 
assure protection of, or data recovery from, any cultural 
resources present. 


Cultural resources on the remaining 47,965 acres of the 
WSA are expected to remain largely undisturbed. 


Conclusion: Cultural sites on 6,400 acres would be 
vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. Data 
from cultural sites on 436 acres would be recovered or 
protected. Cultural resources on 47,865 acres would remain 
largely undisturbed. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Management of the 
WSA as the Black Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands (17,740 
acres) would maintain the natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation use primarily in the canyons (14,770 acres) of 
the WSA where topography would screen the influence 
of sights and sounds from recreational off-highway vehicles 
on existing roads and trails. 


Continued motor vehicle travel on 8 miles of the Colorado 
Ridge Road separating the two WSAs, 2 miles of cherry- 
stemmed roads in the southern portion of the WSA, and 
1 mile of trail in the area of Pollock Canyon would reduce 
primitive and unconfined recreation opportunities on 1,920 
acres and provide good motorized access into the upland 
areas of the canyon. Sights and sounds of vehicles traveling 
on these roads and trail would be noticeable within one- 
quarter mile of the roads. Nonmotorized recreation 
opportunities would also be impaired on 640 acres of 
rivershore along 2 miles of the Colorado River. Motor boats 
traveling on the Colorado River would create sights and 
sounds that would impact primitive recreation in the river 
corridor. Natural settings and nonmotorized recreation 
opportunities could also be impaired on 410 acres of the 
proposed utility corridor along the eastern boundary of the 
WSA. 


Temporary impacts from the use of motorized equipment 
in paleontological excavations would create short term 
impacts on primitive recreations on about 1,000 acres. The 
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3,500 visitor days of nonmotorized use would increase to 
about 9,000 visitor days within 10 years (10 percent per 
year). 


About 700 visitor days of motorized use which occurs 
annually on the Colorado Ridge Road, 2 miles of cherry- 
stemmed road, and 1 mile of trail would more than double 
to 1,500 visitor days over 10 years. These increases in visitor 
use of 10 percent per year are projected based on the 
continued national media coverage of the arches in 
Rattlesnake Canyon. Motorized recreation use in the upland 
area would displace nonmotorized recreation use (about 400 
visitor days per year) on about 2,970 acres. This displaced 
nonmotorized use would shift to non-impacted areas of the 
WSA. The 350 visitor days per year of rockhounding use 
would remain stable. 


Conclusion: Natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation would be protected on a total of 14,770 acres 
within the Recreation Lands. Natural settings and 
nonmotorized recreation would be lost on 2,560 acres by 
the sights and sounds of motorized vehicles traveling on 
10 miles of boundary roads, 1 mile of trail, and 2 miles 
of the Colorado River. Nonmotorized recreation is projected 
to increase to 9,000 visitor days per year over 10 years. 
Motorized recreation (about 700 visitor days per year) is 
projected to increase to 1,500 visitor days per year over 
10 years (7 percent per year). 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Management of 
92 percent of the WSA as the Black Ridge Canyons 
Recreation Lands (50,260 acres) would maintain the natural 
settings and nonmotorized recreation use primarily in the 
canyons and on its mesas where topography minimizes the 
influence of sights and sounds from vehicle use and where 
vehicle closures are in effect (45,940 acres total). An area 
of 4,005 acres in the southwest corner of the WSA outside 
the Black Ridge Canyons Recreation Lands would remain 
protected under the existing vehicle closure. 


Continued motor vehicle travel on 10 miles of the 
Colorado Ridge Road and 5 miles of trails would reduce 
primitive recreation opportunities on 3,200 acres in the 
eastern one-third of the WSA. Sights and sounds of vehicles 
traveling on these roads and trail would be noticeable within 
one-quarter mile of the roads. Nonmotorized recreation 
opportunities would also be impaired on 1,120 acres of 
rivershore along 7 miles of the Colorado River. Motor boats 
traveling on the river would create sights and sounds that 
would be impact primitive recreation in the river corridor. 


The 8,800 visitor days of nonmotorized use would 
continue to increase to 16,200 visitor days within 10 years 
(7 percent per year). The 550 visitor days per year of 
rockhounding would remain stable based on available 
motorized access. 














About 950 visitor days of off-highway vehicle use which 
occurs annually on the Colorado Ridge Road and 5 miles 
of trail would increase (7 percent/year) to 1,700 visitor 
days over 10 years. Motorized recreation use in the upland 
area would displace nonmotorized recreation use along the 
eastern boundary of the unit (2,300 acres). This displaced 
nonmotorized use (about 300 visitor days) would shift to 
non-impacted areas of the WSA. 


Conclusion: Natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation would be protected on a total of 45,940 acres 
within the Recreation Lands. Natural settings and 
nonmotorized recreation would be lost on 4,320 acres by 
the sights and sounds of motorized vehicles traveling on 
10 miles of boundary roads and 5 miles of trail and by 
motor boats traveling on 7 miles of the Colorado River. 
Nonmotorized recreation use is projected to increase to 
16,200 visitor days per year in 10 years. Motorized recreation 
(about 950 visitor days per year) is projected to increase 
to 1,700 visitor days per year over 10 years. 


Impacts on Utility Rights-of-Way 


Black Ridge Canyons WSA. Impacts would be the 
same as those described under the Proposed Actions 
Alternative: Providing a small utility corridor between Fruita 
and Glade Park could help provide utilities to the residents 
of Glade Park and an alternate route for the Fruita water 
line. 

Conclusion: Providing a small utility corridor between 
Fruita and Glade Park could help provide utilities to the 
residents of Glade Park and an alternate route for the Fruita 
water line. 


Black Ridge Canyons West WSA. Designating the 
Black Ridge Canyons West WSA unsuitable for public 
utilities would have no effect on the residents living in the 
area. 


Conclusion: Designating the Black Ridge Canyons 
West WSA unsuitable for public utilities would have no 
effect on the residents living in the area. 


THE PALISADE WILDERNESS STUDY 
AREA 


Proposed Action (No Wilderness) 


The entire WSA (26,050 acres) would be recommended 
nonsuitable for wilderness designation. An area of 19,178 
acres centered on the narrow ridge-like butte called The 
Palisade and the escarpment extending to the west would 
be managed as an outstanding natural area (ONA). 
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THE PALISADE WSA 
Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Proposed management within the 19,178-acre outstanding 
natural area (ONA) would protect its wilderness charac- 
teristics but would not ensure the long-term legislative 
protection provided by wilderness designation. This 26,000 
acre area with its ecological diverse flora and fauna (over 
4,000 feet change in altitude), interesting geologic features, 
and high scenic values would not add to the diversity of 
the National Wilderness Preservation System. 


Closing the 2 miles of existing trails inside the ONA 
to recreational off-highway vehicles would protect the steep 
slopes from damage by vehicles. Recreational off-highway 
vehicle use of about 1,400 visitor days per year on 8 miles 
of trail outside the ONA would eventually dominate the 
recreation use along the southeastern boundary of the WSA 
(Bull Draw and Wright Draw drainages) and would result 
in the loss of wilderness values on about 2,560 acres based 
on a one-quarter mile zone of influence from sights and 
sounds. Naturalness and outstanding opportunities for 
solitude and primitive and unconfined recreation would be 
lost over time. Placement of a wildlife guzzler in lower 
Bull Draw outside the ONA would impair naturalness on 
the 1 acre projected for disturbance but would have little 
effect overall when compared with the existing surface 
disturbance created by the recreational off-highway vehicle 
use. 


Conclusion: Proposed management inside the ONA 
would protect the wilderness values of the narrow, ridge- 
like butte called The Palisade and ridge extending to the 
east but would not ensure long-term legislative protection. 
This ecologically diverse unit would not add to the diversity 
of the National Wilderness Preservation System. Recrea- 
tional off-highway vehicle use of about 1,400 visitor days 
per year on 8 miles of existing trails would result in the 
loss of wilderness characteristics on 2,560 acres. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Continued recreational off-highway vehicle travel on 8 
miles of trails would subject 5,120 acres to vandalism and 
unauthorized collection. Sites within one-half mile of the 
roads would be especially vulnerable. Monitoring and 
increased ranger patrols would help minimize destruction 
of sites. 


Conducting cultural surveys on 1.5 acres projected for 
surface disturbance (big game guzzler and interpretive trail) 
would assure protection of, or data recovery from, any 
cultural resources present in those areas. 


Cultural resources on the remaining 20,930 acres of the 
WSA are expected to remain largely undisturbed. 


Conclusion: Cultural sites on 5,120 acres would 
continue to be vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized 
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collection. Data from cultural sites on 1.5 acres would be 
recovered or protected. Cultural resources on the remaining 
20,930 acres would remain largely undisturbed. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicle Use 


Closing the entire 19,178 acres outstanding natural area 
to mineral material sales and recreational off-highway vehicle 
use (including 2 miles of trails) would maintain the natural 
and predominately natural settings within the ONA and 
provide nonmotorized recreation opportunities such as 
hiking and viewing geologic features. The present 
nonmotorized use of about 600 visitor days per year would 
increase to about 1,200 visitor days (7 percent per year) 
over 10 years. 


Recreational off-highway vehicle use outside the ONA 
to continue on 8 miles of existing trails would result in 
the loss of naturalness on about 2,560 acres based on a 
quarter mile zone of influence from sights and sounds. These 
trails would widen over time, and the 1,400 visitor days 
per year of recreational off-highway vehicle use would 
increase to 2,500 visitor days per year over 10 years. The 
majority of this use would occur in the lower draws and 
basins, especially the Bull Draw area (Map 2-25). 


Conclusion: Proposed management of the ONA would 
maintain its natural settings and nonmotorized use. 
Nonmotorized use in the WSA would increase to about 
1,200 visitor days (7 percent increase per year) over 10 
years. Off-highway vehicle use (8 miles of existing trails) 
outside the ONA would impair the natural character of 
2,560 acres over time. Off-highway vehicle use would 
increase to an estimated 2,500 visitor days over 10 years 
primarily in the Bull Draw area. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


Under the All Wilderness Alternative, the entire WSA 
(26,050 acres) would be recommended as suitable for 
wilderness. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Wilderness designation would protect the WSA’s 
wilderness values and provide long-term legislative 
protection of these values. Wilderness values include geologic 
features such as rock spires, rocky spines and concentrations 
of mushroom-shaped rocks, outstanding scenery such as the 
cascading waterfalls and a diversity of plants and animals. 
The National Wilderness Preservation System would be 
expanded by this uncommon, ecologically diverse unit. An 
area with such ecological diversity (over 4,000 feet change 
in altitude), interesting geologic features and high scenic 
values would add to the diversity of the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. ; 
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Conclusion: Wilderness designation would provide 
long-term protection of the WSA’s wilderness values. It also 
would enhance this ecotype’s representation in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. This ecologically diverse 
unit would add to the diversity of the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Conducting cultural surveys on 1 acre projected for 
construction of a wildlife guzzler would assure data recovery 
from any cultural resources present in that area. Cultural 
resources on the remaining 26,049 acres of the WSA would 
be protected. 


Conclusion: Data from cultural sites on 1 acre would 
be recovered or protected. Cultural resources on the 
remaining 26,049 acres would be protected. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Natural and predominantly natural settings and associated 
nonmotorized recreation uses such us hiking and viewing 
geologic features would be maintained throughout the WSA. 
Nonmotorized recreation uses would gradually increase from 
about 600 visitor days to more than 1,500 visitor days per 
year over 10 years (10 percent per year). 


Closing the WSA to off-highway vehicles would enhance 
naturalness as the evidence of past off-highway vehicle 
activity would become less visible over time. 


The existing 1,400 visitor days of motorized recreation 
use would be displaced into other areas open to off-road 
vehicle use. This use represents about 1 percent of the off- 
highway vehicle use occurring in the resource area. 


Conclusion: Natural and predominantly natural settings 
and nonmotorized recreation uses would be maintained. 
Nonmotorized recreation use would increase to 1,500 visitor 
days per year over 10 years. About 1,400 visitor days of 
off-highway vehicle use would be displaced. This represents 
about 1 percent of the off-highway vehicle use in the resource 
area. 


DOMINGUEZ CANYON WILDERNESS 
STUDY AREA 


Proposed Action (Partial Wilderness Alternative 1) 


Under the Proposed Action, 333 acres, consisting of 320 
acres of a former private inholding and 13 acres (8 miles 
of cherry-stemmed roads), would be added to and 2,245 
acres would be subtracted from the WSA for a total of 


_ 73,888 acres recommended suitable for wilderness 
designation. The 8 miles of cherry-stemmed roads are 
| presently closed to recreational off-highway vehicles. A total 
of 2,245 acres are recommended nonsuitable for wilderness. 


| Impacts on Wilderness Values 























Wilderness designation would provide long-term 
| legislative protection of the WSA’s wilderness values on 
_ 73,888 acres and expand the ecological diversity of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System. The 2,245 acres 
recommended nonsuitable would not be protected by long- 
term legislation. 


Within the suitable area, the WSA’s large size; geologic 
features, such as mushroom rocks and natural bridges; 
ecological diversity, including a variety of flora and fauna; 
outstanding opportunities for primitive recreation and 
| solitude; and outstanding scenery, including a 65-foot 
waterfall and two cascading mountain streams, would be 
protected under wilderness designation. The WSA’s two 
: 





major canyon systems and large undisturbed mesas would 
provide a benchmark to monitor change for the 75-mile 
long Uncompahgre Plateau. 


Continuing to close 8 miles of cherry-stemmed roads and 
17 miles of trails inside the suitable portion of the WSA 
to recreational off-highway vehicles would continue to 
prevent motorized vehicles from impairing wilderness 
characteristics on 8,000 acres of the wilderness. This portion 
of the WSA would provide outstanding opportunities for 
solitude and primitive and unconfined recreation. 


Projected construction of 7 earthen reservoirs in the 
Dominguez Allotment in the southern portion of the WSA 
would result in the surface disturbance of 3 surface acres 
and the temporary loss of scenic and natural values on an 
estimated 4,500 acres. This loss would occur during 
construction and up to 3 years thereafter at which time 
the reservoirs would be substantially unnoticeable. This 
acreage estimate is based on a sights and sounds influence 
zone of up to one-half mile around reservoirs. This distance 
would vary based on topography but is projected to average 
about a one-half mile influence zone. The visual contrast 
of the reservoirs would be projected to be substantially 
unnoticeable by revegetation of berms within 3 years. The 
water storage area and livestock areas around the reservoirs 
would still create moderate visual contrast. 


Individually, these 7 reservoirs would affect only a very 
small portion of the WSA and would not impair wilderness 
values. Impacts would be similar to several other existing 
reservoirs in the WSA. Two bulldozer tracks on approx- 
imately 5 miles would be created from walking bulldozers 
(blade up) off existing trails into the reservoir sites. This 
5-acre disturbance would fill in and revegetate within 3 
years. Additional maintenance every 5 years would redisturb 
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this 5 acres. Overall, this 5-acre linear disturbance would 
have minimal impact on the naturalness of the WSA. 


The 7 reservoirs would allow livestock into a part of 
the WSA previously having minimum grazing. The resultant 
forage utilization and livestock trails would have a minimum 
impact on naturalness. 


Livestock operators driving motor vehicles on 8 miles 
of roads and 17 miles of trails inside the suitable portion 
of the WSA to manage livestock would temporarily disrupt 
outstanding opportunities for solitude and primitive and 
unconfined recreation on about 8,300 acres twice a year. 
Outstanding opportunities for solitude on about 3,000 acres 
would also be disrupted by vehicle activity at the mouth 
of Big Dominguez Creek for about 5 days each year every 
8 years. These vehicles are needed by the Colorado Division 
of Wildlife to manage bighorn sheep. 


Recommending 2,245 acres as nonsuitable for wilderness 
would not ensure protection of wilderness values on this 
acreage. Naturalness and outstanding opportunities for 
solitude would continue to be impacted on 320 acres of 
the nonsuitable area from continuing recreational off- 
highway vehicle use on 1 mile of trail. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would provide 
long-term legislative protection on 73,888 acres and would 
enhance this ecotype’s representation in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. Wilderness values would 
be temporarily impaired on 4,500 acres from range projects. 
The range projects would be substantially unnoticeable 
within 3 years following construction. Of the 2,245 acres 
recommended nonsuitable, 320 acres would continue to be 
impacted by recreational off-highway vehicles on 1 mile 
of trail. 


Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and Study 


Wilderness designation would help protect fossils from 
vandalism and unauthorized collection but would preclude 
large-scale excavations. One nonimpairing excavation would 
allow scientists to excavate small fossils that would add 
to the scientific knowledge of the area. Prohibiting large 
mechanized tools and motor vehicles would preclude 
scientists from excavating large fossils. This is considered 
a major impact since this area is known to produce important 
fossils, and it is expected that one large-scale excavation 
will be proposed in this area. 


Allowing recreational off-highway vehicles to use | mile 
of designated trails on the periphery of the WSA would 
continue to make the area within one-half mile of the trails 
vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would help protect 
fossils from vandalism and unauthorized collection but would 
preclude large-scale excavations. One nonimpairing 
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excavation would add to the scientific knowledge of the 
area. Prohibiting large-scale excavations would be a major 
impact since this area is known to produce important fossils. 
Paleontological resources would continue to be vulnerable 
to vandalism and unauthorized collection within one-half 
mile of the trail open to recreational off-highway vehicles. 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing 


Providing water by construction of up to 7 livestock 
reservoirs within the WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment 
would make 408 additional AUMs of forage available for 
use, increasing the existing level of use in the WSA portion 
of Dominguez Allotment from 1,984 to 2,392 AUMs. This 
is less than the total federal authorized use (3,600 AUMs) 
inside the WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment. The 
additional reservoirs would improve livestock distribution 
by allowing them to use forage they have not been able 
to use before. The AUMs in the remaining three allotments 
would not be affected. 


Conclusion: Construction of 7 livestock reservoirs 
would result in improved livestock distribution and make 
about 408 additional AUMs of forage available for use within 
the WSA portion of the Dominguez Allotment. Existing 
use would increase from 1,984 AUMs to 2,392 AUMs inside 
the WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment. This use is under 
the total federal authorized use (3,600 AUMs) inside the 
WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Continued recreational off-highway vehicle travel on 1 
mile of trail in the nonsuitable portion of the WSA would 
continue to subject 640 acres to vandalism and unauthorized 
collection. Sites within one-half mile of the trail would be 
especially vulnerable. Frequent monitoring of the 38 sites 
potentially eligible for inclusion in the National Register 
of Historic Places would help insure the sites are not lost. 
Periodic monitoring and increased ranger patrols, if needed 
in the remainder of the WSA, would help protect the 
remaining sites. Occasional continued access by livestock 
operators would not likely result in vandalism and 
unauthorized excavations. 


Conducting cultural surveys on 8 acres projected for 
livestock projects (3 acres for reservoirs, 5 acres fro bulldozer 
tracks) would assure protection of, or data recovery from, 
any cultural resources present in those areas. Cultural 
resources on the remaining 73,245 acres of the WSA would 
be protected. 


Conclusion: Cultural sites on 640 acres would continue 
to be vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. 
Data from cultural sites on 8 acres would be recovered 
or protected. Cultural resources on the remaining 73,240 
acres would be protected. 
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Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Wilderness designation would maintain the natural and 
predominantly natural settings and nonmotorized recreation 
opportunities on the portion of the WSA recommended 
suitable. Managing the suitable portion of the WSA for 
nonmotorized recreation would maintain its natural settings. 
The existing trail access areas around the WSA would 
provide good hiking access. The Bridgeport area which has 
historically provided the only year-round public hiking access 
is presently closed to all public access. Constructing a public 
bridge in the future for foot access at Bridgeport would 
increase visitation from 3,000 visitor days per year to 7,000 
visitor days per year within 10 years, an increase of 10 
percent per year. 


Limiting motorized use to 1 mile of designated trail in 
the 2,245-acre nonsuitable portion of the WSA would 
decrease recreational off-highway vehicle use from 80 visitor 
days per year to less than 50 visitor days per year. Continued 
use on this 1 mile of designated trail would continue to 
impair natural and nonmotorized recreation opportunities 
on 320 acres. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would maintain the 
natural settings and nonmotorized recreation in the WSA. 
Visitor use would increase from 3,000 to 7,000 visitor days 
per year within 10 years. Limiting motorized use to 1 mile 
of designated trail in the nonsuitable area would decrease 
recreational off-highway vehicle use from 80 to less than 
50 visitor days per year. This use would continue to impair 
natural and nonmotorized recreation opportunities on 320 
acres. 


Partial Wilderness Alternative 2 


Note: This is the Proposed Action in the draft EIS for 
the Grand Junction RMP. It is different than the Proposed 
action in the final EIS for the RMP and in the approved 
RMP. The only difference between documents is the number 
of acres recommended for wilderness designation. Fifty-six 
thousand three hundred eighteen acres would be recom- 
mended suitable and 19,495 acres would be recommended 
nonsuitable. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except only 56,318 acres (the acreage 
recommended suitable) would be protected by long-term 
legislative protection. The acres recommended nonsuitable 
(19,495 acres) would not be protected by long-term 
legislation. 


Conclusion: Impacts would be the same as those 
described under the Proposed Action except only 56,318 
acres (the acreage recommended suitable) would be 
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| protected by long-term legislative protection. The acres 
| recommended nonsuitable (19,495 acres) would not be 
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protected by long-term legislation. 
Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and Study 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action: Wilderness designation would help 
protect fossils from vandalism and unauthorized collection 
but would preclude large-scale excavations. One nonim- 
pairing excavation would allow scientists to excavate small 
fossils that would add to the scientific knowledge of the 
area. Prohibiting large mechanized tools and motor vehicles 
would preclude scientists from excavating large fossils. This 
is considered a major impact since this area is known to 
produce important fossils, and it is expected that one large- 
scale excavation will be proposed in this area. 


Allowing recreational off-highway vehicles to use 1 mile 
of designated trails in the nonsuitable portion of the WSA 
would continue to make the area within one-half mile of 
the trails vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized 
collection. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would help protect 
fossils from vandalism and unauthorized collection but would 
preclude large-scale excavations. One nonimpairing 
excavation would add to the scientific knowledge of the 
area. Prohibiting large-scale excavations would be a major 
impact since this area is known to produce important fossils. 
Paleontological resources would continue to be vulnerable 
to vandalism and unauthorized collection within one-half 
mile of the trail open to recreational off-highway vehicles. 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action: Providing water by construction of up 
to 7 livestock reservoirs within the WSA portion of 
Dominguez Allotment would make 408 additional AUMs 
of forage available for use, increasing the existing level of 
use in the WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment from 
1,984 to 2,392 AUMs. This is less than the total federal 
authorized use (3,600 AUMs) inside the WSA portion of 
Dominguez Allotment. The additional reservoirs would 
improve livestock distribution by allowing them to use forage 
they have not been able to use before. The AUMs in the 
remaining three allotments would not be affected. 


Conclusion: Construction of 7 livestock reservoirs 
would result in improved livestock distribution and make 
about 408 additional AUMs of forage available for use within 
the WSA portion of the Dominguez Allotment. Existing 
use would increase from 1,984 AUMs to 2,392 AUMs inside 
the WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment. This use is under 
the total federal authorized use (3,600 AUMs) inside the 
WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment. 
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Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action: Continued recreational off-highway 
vehicle travel on 1 mile of trail in the nonsuitable portion 
of the WSA would continue to subject 640 acres to vandalism 
and unauthorized collection. Sites within one-half mile of 
the trails would be especially vulnerable. Frequent 
monitoring of the 38 sites potentially eligible for inclusion 
in the National Register of Historic Places would help insure 
the sites are not lost. Periodic monitoring and increased 
ranger patrols, if needed, in the remainder of the WSA 
would help protect the remaining sites. 


Conducting cultural surveys on 8 acres projected for 
livestock projects (3 acres for reservoirs, 5 acres for bulldozer 
tracks) would assure protection of, or data recovery from, 
any cultural resources present in those areas. Cultural 
resources on the remaining 73,240 acres of the WSA would 
be protected. 


Conclusion: Cultural sites on 640 acres would continue 
to be vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection. 
Data from cultural sites on 8 acres would be recovered 
or protected. Cultural resources on the remaining 73,240 
acres would be protected. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action: Wilderness designation would maintain 
the natural and predominantly natural settings and 
nonmotorized recreation opportunities on the portion of the 
WSA recommended suitable. Managing the suitable portion 
of the WSA for nonmotorized recreation would maintain 
its natural settings. The existing trail access areas around 
the WSA would provide good hiking access. The Bridgeport 
area which has historically provided the only year-round 
public hiking access is presently closed to all public access. 
Constructing a public bridge in the future for foot access 
at Bridgeport would increase visitation from 3,000 visitor 
days per year to 7,000 visitor days per year within 10 years, 
an increase of 10 percent per year. 


Limiting motorized use to 1 mile of designated trail in 
the 19,495-acre nonsuitable portion of the WSA would 
decrease recreational off-highway vehicle use from 80 visitor 
days per year to less than 50 visitor days per year. Continued 
use on this 1 mile of designated trail would continue to 
impair natural and nonmotorized recreation opportunities 
on 320 acres. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would maintain the 
natural settings and nonmotorized recreation in the WSA. 
Visitor use would increase from 3,000 to 7,000 visitor days 
per year within 10 years. Limiting motorized use to 1 mile 
of designated trail in the nonsuitable area would decrease 
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recreational off-highway vehicle use from 80 to less than 
50 visitor days per year. This use would continue to impair 
natural and nonmotorized settings on 320 acres. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


Under the All Wilderness Alternative, the entire WSA 
and the 320-acre recently-acquired private inholding (76,120 
acres) 75,800 acres would be recommended suitable for 
wilderness. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except wilderness designation would 
provide long-term legislative protection on an additional 
1,912 acres that would be added to the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 


Conclusion: Impacts would be the same as those 
described under the Proposed Action except wilderness 
designation would provide long-term legislative protection 
on an additional 1,912 acres that would be added to the 
National Wilderness Preservation System. 


Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and Study 


Impacts would be the same as those under the Proposed 
Action except that the entire area would less vulnerable 
to vandalism and unauthorized collection because the 1 mile 
of trail would be closed to recreational off-highway vehicles. 


Conclusion: Impacts would be the same as those under 
the Proposed Action except that the entire area would be 
less vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection 
because the 1 mile of trail would be closed to recreational 
off-highway vehicles. 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action: Providing water by construction of up 
to 7 livestock reservoirs within the WSA portion of 
Dominguez Allotment would make 408 additional AUMs 
of forage available for use, increasing the existing level of 
use in the WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment from 
1,984 to 2,392 AUMs. This is less than the total federal 
authorized use (3,600 AUMs) inside the WSA portion of 
Dominguez Allotment. The additional reservoirs would 
improve livestock distribution by allowing use of forage 
not previously available. The AUMs in the remaining three 
allotments would not be affected. 


Conclusion: Construction of 7 livestock reservoirs 
would result in improved livestock distribution and make 
about 408 additional AUMs of forage available for use within 
the WSA portion of the Dominguez Allotment. Existing 
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use would increase from 1,984 AUMs to 2,392 AUMs inside 
the WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment. This use is under 
the total federal authorized use (3,600 AUMs) inside the 
WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except cultural resources would not be 
vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized collection from 
recreational off-highway vehicles on 1 mile of trail. The 
trail would be closed. 


Conclusion: Impacts would be the same as those 
described under the Proposed Action except cultural 
resources would not be vulnerable to vandalism and 
unauthorized collection from recreational off-highway 
vehicles on 1 mile of trail. The trail would be closed. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation would be maintained in the the entire WSA and 
the 80 days of recreational off-highway vehicle use would 
be displaced. 


Conclusion: Impacts would be the same as those 
described under the Proposed Action except natural settings 
and nonmotorized recreation would be maintained in the 
the entire WSA and the 80 days of recreational off-highway 
vehicle use would be displaced. 


No Wilderness Alternative 


Under the No Wilderness Alternative, 75,800 acres would 
be recommended nonsuitable for wilderness designation and 
managed to provide for backcountry recreation and 
protection of scenic values. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


This very natural canyon and plateau, pinyon-juniper 
ecosystem would not be added to the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 


Managing the WSA to provide for backcountry recreation 
and scenic values would maintain wilderness characteristics 
on 70,000 acres of the WSA. However, long-term legislative 
protection of these values would not be provided. The WSA’s 
geologic features, such as mushroom rocks and natural 
bridges; ecological diversity, including a variety of flora and 
fauna; outstanding opportunities for primitive recreation and 
solitude; and outstanding scenery, including a 65-foot 
waterfall and two cascading mountain streams, would be 
protected. The WSA’s two major canyon systems and large 
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undisturbed mesas would provide a benchmark to monitor 
change for the 75-mile long Uncompahgre Plateau. 


Wilderness values would be temporarily lost on 14,000 
acres as a result of range projects and paleontological 
excavations. Most range projects would become substantially 
unnoticeable in three years. Projected construction of 12 
reservoirs in the Dominguez Allotment in the southern 
portion of the WSA would result in the surface disturbance 
of 5 surface acres and the temporary loss of scenic and 
natural values on an estimated 7,700 acres around the 
reservoirs up to 3 years. The natural character of the 
landscape would be lost along 2 miles of fence and in the 
immediate area of the 4 troughs and 1 spring development. 
In addition, the construction of 1.5 miles of pipeline would 
disturb about 4 acres for up to 3 years. The amount of 
disturbance would decrease over a 3-year period as disturbed 
areas became revegetated. 


Revegetation of the berm on each reservoir within this 
3-year period would make the reservoirs substantially 
unnoticeable in the WSA. This acreage estimate is based 
on a sights and sounds influence zone of up to one-half 
mile around reservoirs. The 14 surface acre reservoir 
improvements and cattle trampled areas would still be visible 
but the overall impact would be minimal in the WSA. 


Two tracks on approximately 20 miles would be 
temporarily disturbed from walking bull dozers (blade up) 
into the reservoir sites during construction. This acreage 
would fill in and revegetate within 3 years. Maintenance 
of the springs, troughs, pipeline, fences, and reservoirs would 
require 1 day per project every 3 years and would result 
in the temporary loss of outstanding opportunities for solitude 
and primitive and unconfined recreation in the influence 
zone an average of 20 to 25 days over a period of 3 years. 


Motor vehicles traveling on about 18 miles of designated 
trails about 2 times a year to manage livestock would also 
disrupt outstanding opportunities for solitude and primitive 
and unconfined recreation in the area of the trails. 
Outstanding opportunities would also be disrupted on 3,000 
acres by motorized vehicle activity at the mouth of Big 
Dominguez Creek for about 5 days each year every 8 years. 
The vehicle activity is needed by the Colorado Division 
of Wildlife to manage bighorn sheep. 


New vehicle tracks over 2 to 3 miles of trails leading 
to paleontological excavations would temporarily disturb 
up to about 1,800 acres. Sights and sounds within one- 
half mile of the excavations would temporarily impair the 
naturalness and outstanding opportunities for solitude on 
approximately 600 acres. 


Wilderness values would be permanently impaired on 
1,800 acres from construction of 2.5 miles of stock trail 
up the canyon walls. Continued recreational off-highway 
vehicles on 1 mile of designated trail would continue disrupt 
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outstanding opportunities for primitive and unconfined 
recreation on 320 acres. 


The construction of 2.5 miles of stock trails up the canyon 
walls would reduce the naturalness in the area of the trail 
resulting in a permanent loss of wilderness values (up to 
1,800 acres). 


Conclusion: Managing the WSA to provide for 
backcountry recreation and scenic values would maintain 
wilderness characteristics on 70,000 acres of the WSA. 
However, long-term legislative protection of these values 
would not be provided. Wilderness values would be 
temporarily lost on approximately 14,000 acres as a result 
of range projects and paleontological excavations. 
Wilderness values would be lessened in the area of some 
range projects (fences, troughs) and permanently impaired 
on 1,800 acres from construction of 2.5 miles of stock trail 
up the canyon walls. Recreational off-highway vehicles on 
1 mile of designated trail would continue to disrupt 
outstanding opportunities for primitive and unconfined 
recreation on 320 acres. 


Impacts on Paleontological Excavations and Study 


Allowing the use of mechanized equipment and motorized 
vehicles to excavate and transport fossils would allow 
scientists to remove large fossils. This area has produced 
several large fossils in the past and is an important 
paleontological area. 


Allowing recreational off-highway vehicles to use 1 mile 
of designated trails within the WSA would make the area 
within one-half mile of the trail vulnerable to vandalism 
and unauthorized collection. 


Conclusion: Use of mechanized equipment and 
motorized vehicles in paleontological excavations would 
allow scientists to remove large fossils. A total of 640 acres 
(one-half mile on both sides of 1 mile of trail) inside the 
WSA would be vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized 
collection of paleontological resources. 


Impacts on Livestock Grazing 


Constructing up to 12 reservoirs, 2-1/2 miles of stock 
trails, 2 miles of gap fence, 1-1/2 miles of pipelines with 
4 troughs, and 1 spring development within the Dominguez 
Allotment would make about 1,500 additional AUMs of 
forage available for use. This would increase the existing 
level of use in the WSA portion of Dominguez Allotment 
from 1,984 to 3,489 AUMs. This is within the total federal 
authorized use (3,600 AUMs) inside the WSA portion of 
Dominguez Allotment. The additional reservoirs would 
improve livestock distribution by allowing use of forage 
previously unavailable. The AUMs in the remaining three 
allotments would not be affected. 
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Conclusion: Constructing up to 12 livestock reservoirs 
and other related projects would result in improved livestock 
distribution and make about 1,500 additional AUMs of 
forage available for use within the Dominguez Allotment. 
The 1,500 additional AUMs would increase existing use 
of 1,984 AUMs to 3,489 AUMs inside the WSA portion 
of Dominguez Allotment. This use is under the total federal 
authorized use (3,600 AUMs) inside the WSA portion of 
Dominguez Allotment. 


Impacts on Cultural Resources 


Continued recreational off-highway vehicle travel on 1 
mile of designated trails would continue to subject 640 acres 
to vandalism and unauthorized collection. Sites within one- 
half mile of the trails would be especially vulnerable. 
Frequent monitoring of the 38 sites potentially eligible for 
inclusion in the National Register of Historic Places would 
help insure the sites are not lost. Periodic monitoring and 
increased ranger patrols, if needed in the remainder of the 
WSA would help protect the remaining sites. 


Conducting cultural surveys on 34 acres projected for 
livestock improvements would assure protection of, or data 
recovery from, any cultural resources present in those areas. 
Cultural resources on the remaining 75,126 acres of the 
WSA are expected to remain largely undisturbed. 


Conclusion: Cultural resources on 640 acres would 
continue to be vulnerable to vandalism and unauthorized 
collection. Data from cultural sites on 34 acres would be 
recovered or protected. Cultural resources on the remaining 
75,126 acres would remain largely undisturbed. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Managing the two canyons of the WSA to provide for 
nonmotorized recreation such as hiking and viewing geologic 
features would maintain natural and predominately natural 
settings and nonmotorized recreation opportunities. 


Closing all the WSA except 1 mile of trail to off-highway 
vehicle use would help maintain recreation settings and 
recreation opportunities. As under the Proposed Action, 
limiting this use to the 1 mile of trail would decrease the 
80 days of existing visitor days per year to 50. Similar settings 
and nonmotorized recreation above the canyon rims would 
be maintained except in the same area of the designated 
vehicle travel route. 


Trailheads would continue to provide good access to all 
of the WSA. It is projected that nonmotorized visitor use 
would increase from 3,000 to 5,500 visitor days per year 
within 10 years (7 percent increase per year). 


Conclusion: Natural settings and nonmotorized 
recreation would be maintained in the WSA. Noninotorized 
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visitor use would increase from 3,000 to 5,500 visitor days 
per year within 10 years. Limiting motorized use to 1 mile 
of designated trail would decrease recreational off-highway 
visitor use from 80 to 50 visitor days per year. 


SEWEMUP MESA WILDERNESS STUDY 
AREA 


Proposed Action (Partial Wilderness) 


Under the Proposed Action, 18,835 acres are recom- 
mended suitable for wilderness designation. Three hundred 
five acres are recommended nonsuitable to improve 
boundary identification. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Wilderness designation would provide long-term 
legislative protection on the 18,835 acres recommended 
suitable for wilderness designation. Long-term legislative 
protection would not be provided on 305 acres recom- 
mended as nonsuitable. 


Wilderness designation would expand the diversity of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System and provide long- 
term legislative protection of the WSA’s high quality 
wilderness values. This WSA is believed to be the last 
undisturbed, publicly owned, pinyon-juniper mesa in western 
Colorado. Wilderness designation would maintain its 
outstanding naturalness including its unmodified landform 
and variety of plant life. Its plants are atypical of the region 
because the mesa has had very limited historical livestock 
grazing. Its landform would add a new ecotype to the 
National Wilderness Preservation System. Its outstanding 
scenery, outstanding opportunities for solitude and 
outstanding primitive and unconfined recreation opportun- 
ities, together with its important cultural resources and 
geologic features, would all be protected in the long term 
under wilderness management. 


The use of helicopters and motorized vehicles once or 
twice a year for 3 years to reintroduce big horn sheep would 
have minimal impact on wilderness values. The rancher’s 
use of motor vehicles on 4 miles of trails five times a year 
would not impair wilderness characteristics. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would provide 
long-term legislative protection on 18,835 acres. Long-term 
legislative protection would not be provided on 305 acres 
recommended nonsuitable. Wilderness designation would 
enhance this ecotype’s representation in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 
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Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Wilderness designation would ensure the natural and 
predominantly natural settings and nonmotorized recreation 
opportunities such as hiking and backpacking would be 
maintained in the suitable portion (18,835 acres) of the 
WSA. Current nonmotorized recreation use of 500 visitor 
days per year would increase (10 percent per year) to about 
1,400 visitor days within 10 years. Minimal motorized 
vehicle use (less than 50 visitor days per year) would be 
displaced to other areas. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would maintain the 
present natural and predominately natural settings and 
provide for nonmotorized recreation opportunities such as 
hiking and backpacking. Nonmotorized recreation such as 
hiking and backpacking would increase from 500 to 1,400 
visitor days per year within 10 years. About 50 visitor days 
per year of off-highway vehicle use would be displaced to 
other areas. 


All Wilderness Alternative 


The entire WSA (19,140 acres) would be recommended 
suitable for wilderness. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Impacts would be the same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except long-term legislative protection 
would be provided on the entire WSA. 


Conclusion: Wilderness designation would provide 
long-term legislative protection on the entire WSA. It would 
protect the WSA’s wilderness characteristics and enhance 
this ecotype’s representation in the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


Impacts would be same as those described under the 
Proposed Action except wilderness designation would ensure 
the natural and predominantly natural settings and 
nonmotorized recreation opportunities such as hiking and 
backpacking are protected in the entire WSA rather than 
just 18,835 acres. 


Conclusion: Impacts would be same as those described 
under the Proposed Action except wilderness designation 
would ensure the natural and predominantly natural settings 
and nonmotorized recreation opportunities such as hiking 
and backpacking are protected in the entire WSA rather 
than just 18,835 acres. 
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SEWEMUP MESA WSA 


No Wilderness Alternative 


The entire Sewemup Mesa WSA (19,140 acres) would 
be recommended nonsuitable for wilderness designation, and 
the top of the Mesa (14,340 acres) would be managed as 
an outstanding natural area. 


Impacts on Wilderness Values 


Management of 14,340 acres as an outstanding natural 
area would maintain the WSA’s wilderness values on that 
acreage but would not provide long-term legislative 
protection of wilderness values. This very natural, high mesa, 
pinyon-juniper ecosystem would not be added to the 
National Wilderness Preservation System. There are no other 
mesas of this size and natural quality in western Colorado 
that have not been developed. Its value as a benchmark 
to ecological change as part of the National Wilderness 
Preservation System could be lost with nondesignation. 


Designating the top of Sewemup Mesa as an outstanding 
natural area and managing it to protect its natural and scenic 
values would help maintain the area’s outstanding wilderness 
values, including outstanding opportunities for solitude and 
primitive recreation. 


Conclusion: The WSA (19,140 acres) would not be 
added to the National Preservation System. Management 
of part of the WSA as an outstanding natural area would 
maintain the WSAs wilderness values and protect other 
special features but would not provide long-term legislative 
protection on the 14,340 acres. 


Impacts on Recreation and Off-Highway Vehicles 


The WSA’s natural setting and outstanding opportunities 
for nonmotorized recreation such as hiking and backpacking 
would be maintained on the mesa top (14,340 acres). The 
ONA designation of the mesa top would help maintain 
its natural and scenic values. Nonmotorized recreation would 
be projected to increase from 500 visitor days per year to 
about 1,000 visitor days per year over 10 years (7 percent 
per year). Motorized use (less than 50 visitor days per year) 
on 4 miles of designated trails would diminish nonmotorized 
recreation on the western portion of the unit. Some loss 
of naturalness would also occur. 


Conclusion: The WSA’s natural setting and outstanding 
opportunities for nonmotorized recreation would be 
maintained in the ONA (about 14,340 acres). Nonmotorized 
recreation use would increase from 500 to 1,000 visitor 
days per year within 10 years. Recreational use below the 
mesa would shift from nonmotorized to motorized use with 
some resultant loss of naturalness. 
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CHAPTER 5 
CONSULTATION AND COORDINATION 
AND PUBLIC COMMENTS 


DOCUMENT PREPARATION 


This EIS was prepared by a team of interdisciplinary resource specialists. Table 5-1 lists the names and qualifications 


of these team members. 


Name 


Table 5-1 
Wilderness EIS Team 


Position/Expertise 


Qualifications 
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WADE JOHNSON 


JOANN GRAHAM 


JOHN SINGLAUB 


TOM BARGSTEN 


JULIA DOUGAN 


ERIC FINSTICK 


BRUCE FOWLER 


RON LAMBETH 


STEVE MOORE 


ELIZABETH S. 
O’FINAN-HANAS 


Co-Team Leader/Technical Coordinator/ 


Wilderness 


Co-Team Leader/Editor 


Area Manager 


Soils 

Lands 

Colorado State Office Wilderness 
Coordinator 

Oil and Gas, Coal 

Vegetation, Wildlife, Threatened and 
Endangered Species 


GIS Coordinator 


Geology, Minerals 
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MSS. Recreation Resources. BLM—12 years Recreation 
Wilderness planner. Utah Navajo Development Council 
—2 years regional planner. 


Undergraduate work toward B.A. English. 

BLM— years planning/environmental/GIS coordinator, 
8 years technical publications editor. 

USFS—3 years administrative assistant. 


M.A. Environmental Land Use Planning. BLM—2 year area 
manager, 2 years Planning/Environmental Analyst, 2 years 
Oil Shale EIS Team leader, 2 years planning coordinator. 


B.S. Soil Science. BLM—11 years soil scientist. 
SCS—11 years 


BLM—12 years realty specialist. 
M.S. Geography. BLM-3 years wilderness coordinator, 
8 years planning coordinator. BOR—S years 


recreation planner. 


B.S. Geology. BLM—4 years geologist. 
MMS—6 years environmental scientist. 


M.S. Range Science BLM—9 years wildlife biologist, 
1 year technical coordinator, 1 year range conservationist. 


M.S. Agriculture Economics. BLM—3 years computer specialist, 
5 years economist. U.S. Senate—1 year economist. 
ASCS—4 years economist. 


B.S. Geology. BLM—10 years geologist 
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Table 5-1. 


Name Position/Expertise 


Wilderness EIS Team Table (continued) 


Qualifications 





MICHAEL PIONTKOWSKI Cultural Resources 


B.A. Anthropology. BLM—8 years archaeologist. 





TRACEY RYERSON Computer Assistant, Maps Computer science/math major, cooperative education 
program. BLM - 2 years cartographic aid. 

CARLOS SAUVAGE Recreation, Off-Highway Vehicles, B.S. Outdoor Recreation Planning 

Visual Resources BLM-14 years outdoor recreation planner. 

JIM SCHEIDT Water Resources B.S. Agriculture. BLM—9 years hydrologist, 2 
years soil scientist. USGS—1 year hydrologist. 

LORALIE THOMPSON Typing A.A.A. Legal Secretary College Student 
(Stay-In-School Program) 

GERALD THYGERSON Livestock Grazing B.A. Range Science. BLM—15 years range conservationist, 
5 years natural resource specialist. 

MADELEINE WEISS Typing BLM—S years, NPS—1 year. 

CONSULTATION AND EIS REVIEW 

COORDINATION 


During preparation of the draft and final EISs, federal, 
state, county, and local agencies were contacted to gain 
information, close data gaps and update information about 
each WSA. The U.S. Bureau of Mines and U.S. Geological 
Survey were contacted to request mineral surveys of the 
WSAs recommended suitable for wilderness designation. 
BLM also prepared similar mineral surveys. These surveys 
have been incorporated into this final EIS. 


To keep the public informed and to solicit comments 
on the planning progress, newsletters were published in 
January and November 1983 and in October 1984. The 
newsletters were sent to over 500 interested agencies and 
individuals. 

In addition to newsletters, public workshops were 
conducted in February 1983 and May 1985 in Denver and 
Grand Junction to give interested agencies and citizens an 
opportunity to voice their concerns, identify issues and review 
alternatives for management. News releases and two Federal 
Register notices were also published during the planning 
process in addition to many news broadcasts. 
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The draft EIS was filed with the Environmental Protection 
Agency on April 5, 1985. The notice of availability and 
a public hearing announcement were published on April 
1, 1985, in the Federal Register. The notice announced 
a 90-day comment period ending July 3, 1985. A notice 
of extension of the public comment period and supplemental 
to the April 1, 1985 notice was published June 21, 1985, 
in the Federal Register. This extended the comment period 
to July 17, 1985. 


REVIEW AND ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 


Over 1,000 copies of the draft EIS were mailed to federal, 
state, and local governments; private groups and organi- 
zations; and individuals for review and comment. News 
releases provided information on how to obtain copies of 
the draft EIS and where to review it. Formal public hearings 
were held in Grand Junction, Gateway, Delta, and Denver 
on May 13, 14, 15, and 20, respectively. A BLM official 
presided over each hearing, and three BLM representatives 
served on the panel. A court reporter recorded the hearings 
verbatim. 





























Comments on the draft EIS were requested from the 
following agencies and interest groups. Those who responded 
are indicated by an asterisk. 


Federal Agencies 


Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Reclamation* 
Fish and Wildlife Service* 
National Park Service* 
Office of Surface Mining* 
US. Geologic Survey 
Oil Shale Projects Office 
Department of Energy 
Environmental Protection Agency* 
Department of Agriculture 
Agriculture Stabilization and Conservation Service 
US. Forest Service 
Soil Conservation Service 
Western Area Power Administration 


Colorado State Agencies 


Colorado Division of Wildlife* 

Colorado Division of Planning-State Clearing House 
University of Colorado 

Colorado State University 

Colorado Department of Natural Resources 
Colorado Historical Society 


Local Governments 


Associated Governments of Northwestern Colorado 

Delta, Garfield, Grand (Utah), Mesa, and Montrose County 
Commissioners and Planning Departments* 

Cities and Towns of Collbran, De Beque, Fruita, Grand 
Junction, and Palisade 


Other Organizations 


American Petroleum Institute 

Audubon Society of Western Colorado* 

Club 20 

Colorado Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
Colorado Association of 4-Wheel Drive Clubs 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 

Colorado Outfitters Association 

Colorado Mining Association 

Colorado Open Space Council* 

Colorado Outward Bound 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 

Federal Land Bank Association 

Friends of the Earth* 

Friends of the Mustangs 
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PUBLIC COMMENTS 


Holy Cross Cattlemen’s Association 

Independent Petroleum Association of Mountain States* 
League of Women Voters 

Mesa County Cattlemen’s Association 

Mesa County Wool Growers Association 

National Audubon Society* 

Production Credit Association of Northwest Colorado 
Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Association* 

Sierra Club* 

The Wilderness Society 

Trout Unlimited 

Western Colorado Congress 


A total of 130 interested citizens, federal and state agencies, 
and private organizations submitted comments on the draft 
EIS. Of this total, 62 submitted comments on wilderness. 
Comments were in the form of letters or oral testimony 
presented at the public hearings in Grand Junction, Gateway, 
Delta, and Denver. 


Comments were reviewed and considered. Comments that 
presented new data, questioned facts or analyses, or raised 
questions or issues bearing directly upon the alternatives 
or environmental analyses were responded to in this final 
EIS. These commenters are listed in Tables 5-2 (public 
hearings comments) and 5-3 (written comments). 


Table 5-2 
Speakers at Public Hearings 


Number ! Individual, Group, or Agency 
T-1 Ed Jones, Grand Junction, Colorado 
T-2 R. D. Jacks, Grand Junction, Colorado 
T-3 John Musser, Delta, Colorado 
T-4 Mark Pearson, Grand Junction, Colorado 
(Colorado Open Space Council) 
T-5 Sharyl Kinnear, Grand Junction, Colorado 
(Sierra Club) 
T-6 Rocky Smith, Denver, Colorado 
T-7 Merry Havens, Boulder, Colorado 
T-8 Gary Brenner, Boulder, Colorado 
Table 5-3 
Letter Commenters 
Number ! Individual, Group, or Agency 


Federal Agencies 


1 Bureau of Reclamation, Salt Lake City, Utah 
p) Bureau of Reclamation, Grand Junction, Colo. 
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10. 


11 
12 


13 


14 


15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


USS. Fish and Wildlife Service, Grand Junction, 
Colorado 

National Park Service, Denver, Colorado 
Office of Surface Mining, Denver, Colorado 
Environmental Protection Agency, Denver, 
Colorado 


Colorado State Agencies 


Department of Natural Resources, Denver, 
Colorado 
Colorado State Historical Society, Denver, 
Colorado 


Local Agencies 


Mesa County Planning Department, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado 

Board of County Commissioners, Delta County, 
Delta, Colorado 


Interest Groups 


Sierra Club, Seattle, Washington 

American Wilderness Alliance, Englewood, 
Colorado 

Sharyl Kinnear, Grand Junction, Colorado 
(Uncompahgre Group, Sierra Club) 

Mark Pearson, Grand Junction, Colorado 
(Colorado Open Space Council) 

Paul Peterson, Grand Junction, Colorado 
(Audubon Society of Western Colorado) 


Other 


J. R. Stringham, Tucson, Arizona 
Musser Ranches, Delta, Colorado 

Nina Johnson, Boulder, Colorado 

John P. Femal, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 
James R. Guadagno, Ridgway, Colorado 
Miles Keogh, Glade Park, Colorado 


1 The numbers identify the commenter. They appear in 
the upper right corner of the letters in the Response to Let- 
ters subsection. 
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COMMENTS AND RESPONSES 


Following are comments received on the wilderness 
portion of the draft Grand Junction Resource Management 
Plan and Environmental Impact Statement (RMP EIS). 
Some of the letters that appear in this section comment 
not only on wilderness but also on other parts of the RMP 
EIS. Only substantive comments on wilderness are answered, 
however. 


This section is subdivided into two subsections - 
Responses to Testimony and Responses to Letters. The 
comments/responses are handled differently under each 
subsection. Under Responses to Testimony subsection, the 
comment is excerpted from the testimony. The excerpt 
(comment) is followed by a response. 


Under the Responses to Letter subsection, the entire letter 
is printed. Each comment is indicated by a vertical line 
drawn in the left margin and a number. A response for 
each marked comment appears in the right column. The 
identifying numbers correspond to the numbers in Table 
5-3. 


RESPONSES TO TESTIMONY 


Ed Jones; Grand Junction, Colorado 
Comment I 


Now, particularly, I am interested in Black Ridge because 
it is close to town and I know that area. I have driven 
every trail on that area and I have flown that area and 
I know Black Ridge, and it is a good recreational area, 
only because of those trails being left open for the people 
to drive and get in there, and I can’t see any reason why 
the State of Colorado can’t have — I am a rockhound, 
so I am going to speak partly as a rockhound — a 
rockhounding area. Other states have designated areas set 
aside for rockhounding, but there is not one in the state 
of Colorado, and I would like to see one area set aside 
in this state for that purpose. 














Response 1 


BLM is aware of the historical rockhounding use in this 
area. However, of the 60 WSAs in Colorado, the Black 
Ridge Canyons WSAs are considered to be within the top 
two or three most outstanding BLM Wilderness Study Areas. 
The Black Ridge Canyons WSAs are being recommended 
suitable for wilderness because of their high quality 
wilderness characteristics and their significance as an addition 
to the National Wilderness Preservation System. 


Wilderness management allows rockhounding in a 
wilderness area, if consistent with preservation of wilderness 
character and values, but prohibits motorized access. 
Therefore, motorized rockhounding activities would be 
displaced from the Black Ridge WSAs into other areas of 
the region. Based on the availability of opportunities 
elsewhere in the region, displacement of motorized 
rockhounding use was considered a minor adverse impact 
over the long term. Wilderness designation is considered 
a major long-term beneficial impact to the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. Closure of the WSAs to 
motorized rockhounding would also help prevent unauth- 
orized removal of paleontological and archaeological 
resources found in the area. These resources may not be 
removed without BLM permits. 


The proximity of the Black Ridge area to Grand Junction, 
the largest urban area on Colorado’s western slope, makes 
it attractive not only to Grand Junction rockhounds but 
also to wilderness users. BLM’s Wilderness Study Policy 
emphasizes giving greater importance to potential wilderness 
areas in close proximity to population centers. 


R.D. Jacks; Grand Junction, Colorado 
Comment I 


There are several things I enjoy doing, I am limited, 
physically, because of a couple of heart operations, as to 
what I can do. I enjoy rockhounding, I enjoy hunting. If 
some of these areas, as the Black Ridge area, is closed to 
vehicular traffic, that leaves me sitting at home looking at 
a boob-tube, which I do not enjoy. 


Response 1 


Motorized rockhounding and hunting opportunities are 
available elsewhere in the region. Rockhounding opportun- 
ities exist in Rabbit Valley, Bangs Canyon area and the 
Cisco desert along the Colorado-Utah state line. Hunting 
opportunities exist throughout the resource area. 
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PUBLIC COMMENTS 


John Musser; Delta, Colorado 
Comment 1 


I would like to comment, specifically, on the Dominguez 
Wilderness Proposal. I do have written comments so I won’t 
take up a lot of time, but Jim Keeton mentioned that one 
of the criteria for wilderness was a roadless area. Well, 
we have the grazing rights on a good bit of that land that 
is set aside for the Dominguez Wilderness study area and 
we felt that it was a primitive wilderness area until it was 
advertised as a wilderness study area. And, while you people 
don’t call those roads, there are roads, have shown up all 
over our allotment since it has been advertised as a study 
area. You can’t police it now, I don’t know how you intend 
to police it after you turn it into a wilderness area. 


One thing that Bill didn’t address that kind of surprised 
me was all the problems that we, as ranchers, have with 
recreationists in matters of disregard to our private land. 
We own an awful lot of the private land that borders that 
proposed wilderness area. As a matter of fact, we own most 
of the access to that wilderness area. I don’t understand 
just exactly how you people plan to get your people, your 
recreationists into a wilderness area that you don’t own 
access to. 


Response 1 


BLM is currently monitoring all activities in the WSA 
in accordance with its Interim Management Policy for Lands 
Under Wilderness Review. New vehicle tracks in the WSA 
have not yet affected the unit’s naturalness except in the 
mouth of Big Dominguez Canyon. Impacts from motorcycle 
use in that area may require an emergency ORV closure 
in the future. 


BLM has been mandated to study its land for wilderness. 
If the Dominguez Canyon WSA is designated wilderness, 
it will be managed in accordance with BLM’s Wilderness 
Management Policy. Specific law enforcement needs and 
other problems will be addressed in the activity management 
plan prepared following Congressional action. 


Mark Pearson; Grand Junction, Colorado 
Comment I 


The wilderness recommendation of Dominguez Canyon 
is good to an extent. We are glad to see that the two cherry- 
stemmed ways from the top and to the bottom are both 
slated for inclusion in your wilderness boundaries but were 
a little puzzled about the reasoning for dropping 20,000 
acres along the Gunnison and along Escalante Creek. It 
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wasn’t clear in the RMP if trespass is presently occurring 
in those areas, and I think that needs to be further explained. 


I don’t see how the wilderness boundary is located is 
going to have much impact on potential trespass problems 
if trespass is occurring now there. It seems like it will continue 
to occur, regardless of any designation put on the land, 
such as wilderness. People are going there because it is public 
land, not because it is called something else. 


Response 1 


The Proposed Action suitability recommendations for 
Dominguez Canyon have been changed. A total of 17,263 
acres, primarily along the Gunnison River and Escalante 
Creek, formerly recommended as nonsuitable are now 
recommended as suitable. The new recommendations are 
2,232 acres nonsuitable and 73,568 acres suitable. 


The nonsuitable acres are composed of 1,192 acres above 
the unit’s western canyons rims, 1,000 acres in the Open 
Draw/Palmer Gulch area, and 40 acres for other minor 
boundary adjustments. The 1,192 acres above the unit’s 
western rim were recommended nonsuitable to improve 
manageability by reducing vehicle and firewood trespass 
from the adjacent roads and chainings. These boundary 
adjustments also helped to minimize forest management 
conflicts. The 1,000 acres in the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch 
area were recommended as nonsuitable to create a more 
definitive topographic boundary (which minimizes potential 
vehicle conflicts), to remove imprints of man, and to provide 
for future trailhead development. The other 40 acres were 
recommended nonsuitable to make the unit easier to manage. 


Although some trespassing has been reported on the 
private lands along the Gunnison River and Escalante 
Canyon, BLM does not believe wilderness designation of 
the additional 17,263 acres will increase this trespass. 
Trailheads for the WSA have been identified to the public 
and BLM is seeking funds for foot bridge construction at 
Bridgeport. 


Sharyl Kinnear; Grand Junction, Colorado 
Comment 1 


On Page 305 of the plan, it states that the reasons The 
Palisade was not recommended as wilderness are as such: 
Configuration, steep slopes, and potential trespass problems 
prevented the unit from being recommended for wilderness 
in this alternative. The Uncompahgre group feels that some 
boundary adjustment could be made to take care of 
configuration and potential trespass problems. As far as steep 
slopes are concerned, I have no idea why that would prevent 
a unit from becoming or being recommended as wilderness, 
and, perhaps, after the hearing, someone in the BLM can 
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brief me on that, or maybe in the final plan that can be 
addressed. 


Response 1 


BLM acknowledges the significant scenic, geologic and 
natural values present in The Palisade WSA. The unit’s 
ecological diversity and geologic history were major 
considerations in designating a part of the WSA as an 
outstanding natural area (ONA) in the Grand Junction Draft 
RMP EIS. Based on strong public support for protection 
of The Palisade’s values (through wilderness designation) 
and BLM’s reevaluation of the geographic extent of these 
values in The Palisade WSA, the ONA boundaries have 
been expanded from 1,920 acres to 19,178 acres. The 
expanded boundaries generally follow those identified in 
the Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix I, 
Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. Under this alternative, 
boundaries were adjusted to minimize resource conflicts 
including recreation trespass. 


The ONA designation, as described in Code of Federal 
Regulations 2071, places primary emphasis on protection 
of areas with outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder, 
and scientific importance. ONAs are relatively undisturbed 
areas, representative of rare botanical, geological or 
zoological characteristics of principal interest for scientific 
and research purposes. The Palisade WSA meets these ONA 
criteria. 

Primitive recreation use of the ONA would be allowed 
consistent with protection of the unit’s values and existing 
legal access. 


The Palisade WSA was considered nonsuitable for 
wilderness based on marginal manageability primarily 
trespass related to recreational use, a general lack of public 
support in the Gateway area for wilderness, and conflicts 
with long-time established uses in parts of the WSA. The 
WSA has very limited legal access along its southeastern 
side (along Colorado Highway 141) and none from its 
northern side, except in the northwest corner. There is no 
legal access into the North Fork of West Creek or Fish 
Creek. Both are popular areas that provide physical access 
to the north rim. 


It is impossible to hike the north rim, a major recreation 
attraction of the WSA, without trespassing over the majority 
of its 12-mile distance. The primary legal access is along 
the unit’s western boundary. The unit’s configuration and 
steep topography tend to tunnel recreationists into more 
accessible areas, which are often times private land. Most 
of this unit has steep sideslopes with no large core area. 
This begins to restrict freedom of movement in the area. 
The Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix 1, 
draft RMP EIS, identified the need for acquisition of three 






































rights-of-way to try to remedy the trespass problem and 
provide for primitive recreation. These rights-of-way were 
not included as part of the expanded outstanding natural 
area (ONA) recommendation because, unlike wilderness 
designation, providing opportunities for recreation is not a 
primary management goal of the ONA designation. 


Established off-highway vehicle (OHV) use in Bull Draw 
and along the washes on the western boundary creates user 
and resource conflicts. Although OHV opportunities are 
common in the Gateway area, closing such large areas to 
OHV use by blocking drainages or digging trenches was 
not considered practical over the long term. OHVs seem 
to be able to maneuver around such barriers. Boundary 
adjustments as part of the ONA would minimize these 
conflicts and still protect the WSAs scenic, geologic, and 
natural values. A 797-acre area on the eastern boundary 
identified for forest management was excluded from the 
ONA. This adjustment to resolve resource conflicts is 
considered minor. 


The ONA designation would protect The Palisade WSA’s 
scenic, geologic and natural values, minimize management 
problems related to recreation use, and resolve conflicts with 
local established uses. The revised ONA (17,178 acres) 
would continue to have low public use because of access 
limitations. Grazing would continue in the ONA . The ONA 
would also be open to mineral location (low potential) and 
mineral leasing with no surface occupancy. The rocky butte- 
like ridge called “The Palisade” would be managed to protect 
scenic values. 


Rocky Smith; Denver, Colorado 
Comment 1 


I think the BLM, in the final RMP, should recommend 
one change in the draft recommendation, and that is that 
the road going up Rattlesnake Canyon to the archway should 
be closed at the WSA boundary rather than — or rather 
down where it’s continuous with the rest of the boundary 
rather than allowing vehicles up. I understand that the BLM 
had to — do an emergency closure to prevent damage to 
the arches. I think that the road should be closed even 
further down to make sure that it’s more difficult for vehicles 
to get up and this would further protect the beautiful arches 
in Rattlesnake Canyon. 


Response 1 


The cherry-stemmed road to the arches was recommended 
to facilitate recreational day use in the Rattlesnake Canyon/ 
Pollock Canyon area. This area has had a lot of historical 
motorized access, and it was decided to leave a portion 
of this access open. The road has been blocked more than 


PUBLIC COMMENTS 


a half mile from the Rattlesnake Canyon Arches and does 
not directly impact the arches. 


Although this road and trailhead do present some 
management problems, BLM believes the wilderness values 
can still be maintained while enhancing recreation use of 
the unit. 


Merry Havens; Boulder, Colorado 
Comment 1 


I am also very pleased with the Sewemup Mesa 
recommendation. This pinyon-juniper forest WSA adjacent 
to a national forest land of wilderness quality is a rare 
example of isolated and pristine ungrazed land along the 
Dolores, and I am grateful for your recommendations to 
preserve it. I would further like to see the Sewemup Mesa 
WSA and the adjacent national forest managed as one 
contiguous wilderness area. 


Response 1 


The western boundary of Sewemup Mesa WSA was 
modified to improve manageability (see p. 403 of the draft 
RMP EIS). Expansion of this boundary onto USFS land 
would require Congressional action. No authority presently 
exists to study the U.S. Forest Service land for wilderness. 


Gary Brenner; Boulder, Colorado 
Comment 1 


Now, I noticed in your plan that you recommend no 
protection of the Palisades area, and the fear seems to be 
that there’s a lot of ORV traffic and woodcutting in the 
lowlands. Now, if you just look at the topo maps, you 
can see that if you remove the lowlands and just leave 
what is the most ideal area for hiking, the higher lands 
in the Palisades, you have a natural barrier there that I 
doubt ORV’s or woodcutters could penetrate. What I mean 
is that there is a cliff all the way around most of the Palisades 
area, SO why not designate the area that’s inside the cliffs? 
You won't have any problems with ORV’s, they won’t get 
there, and I doubt—I doubt there are very many people 
that have tenacity and strength to climb several hundred 
foot cliffs in order to get wood. It seems like there are 
easier places. 


Response 1 


BLM acknowledges the significant scenic, geologic and 
natural values present in The Palisade WSA. The unit’s 
ecological diversity and geologic history were major 


CHAPTER 5 


considerations in designating a part of the WSA as an 
outstanding natural area (ONA) in the Grand Junction Draft 
RMP EIS. Based on strong public support for protection 
of The Palisade’s values and BLM’s reevaluation of the 
geographic extent of these values in The Palisade WSA, 
the ONA boundaries have been expanded from 1,920 acres 
to 19,178 acres. The expanded boundaries generally follow 
those identified in the Wilderness Manageability Alternative, 
Appendix I, Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. 


A partial wilderness alternative was not considered in 
this Final Wilderness EIS because it was not considered 
a reasonable alternative based primarily on manageability. 
Also, the impacts in this alternative would be basically the 
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same as the Proposed Action (No Wilderness Alternative). 
The boundaries are the same. The ONA designation in the 
short term would provide a similar level of protection of 
resources to wilderness designations. 


The ONA designation, as described in Code of Federal 
Regulations 2071, places primary emphasis on protection 
of areas with outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder, 
and scientific importance. ONAs are relatively undisturbed 
areas, representative of rare botanical, geological or 
zoological characteristics of principal interest for scientific 
and research purposes. The Palisade WSA meets these ONA 
criteria. 
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United States Department of the Interior 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
UPPER COLORADO REGIONAL OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 11568 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 84147 


IN REPLY 


rerer ro: UC-151 sy 4085 

120.1 JUN 26 

Memorandum 

To: Area Manager, Bureau of Land Management, Grand Junction Resource Area, 


764 Horizon Drive, Grand Junction, Colorado 81506 


0 ed ig Director 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Subject: Review of Draft Environmental Impact Statement on the Grand Junction 
Resource Area 


We have reviewed the subject document and have the following comments: 


Land Tenure Management: Table 1-i, Land Ownership in the Grand Junction Planning 
Area, does not reference any lands in Federal ownership that are administered by 
Reclamation. Reclamation administers withdrawn, fee title, and easement lands 

in Delta, Garfield, Mesa, and Montrose Counties. These are used for the Grand 
Valley, Silt, Collbran, Uncompahgre, and Colorado River Storage Projects (Aspinall 
Storage Unit). The BLM also administers certain lands on the Grand Valley and 
Dominguez Projects that are withdrawn for Reclamation purposes. 


Several of the WSAs described in the DES include Reclamation withdrawn lands. 
Reclamation is concerned as to the impact this may have on water resource devel- 
opment should these WSAs become designated as wilderness areas. There should 
be a full analysis of these impacts in the FES. Also, what would be the impact 


jen salinity control efforts in the Colorado River Basin of these designations? 


Under the Planning Criteria for Land Tenure Adjustments (Pages 19 and 20), we 
wish to have the following statement entered under Category II, Disposal Tracts: 


Certain lands, proposed for disposal, are withdrawn or have other 
restrictions. These restrictions will need to be lifted by the holding 
entity prior to initiation of the disposal process, specifically, lands 
withdrawn for Reclamation purposes. 


The withdrawal review process may include proposals to lift the withdrawals 
on any lands excess to Reclamation needs. 


Three of the alternatives identify tracts of land for disposal by exchanges or 


sales. Seven of the tracts are located along the Colorado River downstream from 
Fruita, Colorado. Of these seven, six (414, 415, 416, 431, 432, and 433) include 
floodplain areas and valuable riparian habitat. Therefore, they should not be 
considered for sale under BIM's criteria (Category I Retention Areas, Page 19). 
These lands would be subject to exchange proposals, boundary adjustments, and 
recreation and public purpose applications. 


Reclamation is interested in these seven tracts in connection with the Grand 
Valley Unit of the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Project. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service, in cooperation with the Colorado Division of Wildlife, has 
prepared a Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act report on the unit. This report 
recommends that Reclamation purchase or acquire and develop lands in the Colorado 
River floodplain to offset wildlife habitat losses from the unit. These seven 
tracts, in combination with adjacent parcels of private lands, are very impor- 
tant for the successful fulfillment of this recommendation. Reclamation there- 
fore requests that these lands be retained in public ownership for this purpose. 
It is hoped that the total wildlife area would eventually be managed by the 


Colorado Division of Wildlife. 


cc; Regional Environmental Officer, Office of the Secretary, E&R Center 
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RESPONSES TO LETTERS 


RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 1 


Response 1 


Wilderness designation would not affect water projects in any of the WSAs. No water projects are proposed 
or projected in Demaree Canyon, Little Book Cliffs, Black Ridge Canyons, Black Ridge Canyons West and The 
Palisade WSAs. 


A reservoir project, which was being considered in the Dominguez Canyon WSA by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
has been dropped. In a July 1986 letter to BLM, the Bureau of Reclamation stated that “No funding to continue 
planning is expected in the near future. At the present time, there is a regional surplus of power, and the Dominguez 
Project would not be needed until the power it produces would be marketable. The M&I (municipal and industrial) 
water plan would not be revived unless there were commitments for large amounts of water. Potential future 
M&I shortages in the immediate area could be served from smaller scale projects.” 


A local citizen’s group is interested in promoting the development of this project as a privately-funded reservoir. 
Although this group is seeking potential funding sources for development, the economic feasibility of the project 
has not been demonstrated. In view of the lack of demonstrated demand and economic feasibility, the Dominguez 
reservoir project is not expected to be developed regardless of wilderness designation; therefore, impacts on water 
projects are not analyzed in detail in this document. 

The proposed Sinbad Valley Salinity Control Project, which would be constructed just outside the Sewemup 
Mesa WSA near the northwestern boundary, would not be affected by wilderness designation. 
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United States Department of the Interior 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
ER COLORADO REGION 
Her 2), 2 loka Guncrion PROJECTS OFFICE 


P.O. BOX 1889 


weerty GJ-710 GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 81502 





JUL 18 1986 


Mr. Dick Freel 

District Manager, Bureau of 
Land Management 

764 Horizon Drive 

Grand Junction, Colorado 81501 


Dear Mr. Freel: RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 2 


The following is provided in response to your question regarding the Response 1 
status of the Dominguez Reservoir Project, Colorado. 
c Thank you for your comments. 
A planning report was completed April 1984 which concluded the feasibility 
investigations conducted on the project. The study was concluded because 
it was not possible for Reclamation to recommend either of two plans being 
considered--the peaking power plan or the municipal and industrial (M&I) 
water plan--for construction. 


No funding to continue planning is expected in the near future. At the 
present time, there is a regional surplus of power, and the Dominquez 
Project would not be needed until the power it produces would be 
marketable. The M&I water plan would not be revived unless there were 
commitments for large amounts of water. Potential future M&I shortages in 
the immediate area could be served from smaller scale projects. 


Because the demand for power and large amounts of M&I water appears to be 
uncertain, it is difficult to project a timeframe when or if 
investigations would be reopened. 


Sincerely yours, 


hela E Fa 


Walter E. Fite 
Projects Manager 
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See 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE = 
[Dateien] 
FISH AND WILDLIFE ENHANCEMENT —— 
COLORADO STATE OFFICE gon 
529 25% Road, Suite B-113 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 81505 —-—— 
(303) 243-2778 f. 
Sa 
| (EWE) August 16, 1988 
MEMORANDUM 
| TO: District Manager, Bureau of Land Management, Grand 
f Junction, Colorado 
} FROM: State Supervisor, Fish an 1 ncement, 
| Grand Junction, Colorado 
| SUBJECT: Grand Junction Resours r@éa F Wilderness 


Environmental Impact Stdt@en 


We have reviewed the subject document and concur with your "no 
effect" determination for threatened and endangered species. No 
further consultation is required under section 7 of the Endangered 
Species Act. 


If we can be of further assistance, please contact Patty Schrader 
of this office. 


cc: FWE/SLC 
Reading File 
Official File 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 3 
Response I 


Thank you for your comments. 


United States Department of the Interior 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGIONAL OFFICE 
655 Parfet Street 


; P.O. Box 25287 
IN REPLY REFER TO: 
Denver, Colorado 80225 





L7619 (RMR-PC) 


JUN 27 1985 
Moniocandian RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 4 
Response 
Tos Area Manager, Grand Junction Resource Area, Bureau of Land 1 
Management, Grand Junction, Colorado Thank you for your comments. 
From: Associate Regional Director, Planning and Resource Preservation, 


Rocky Mountain Region 
Subject: Draft Resource Management Plan and Environmental Impact Statement 
(EIS), Grand Junction Resource Area, Colorado (DES 85/11) 
We have received the subject draft resource management plan and EIS and find 
that it provides for proper conservation of Nationwide Rivers inventory and 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers System stream values and will cause no 


adverse effect on lands or programs administered by the National Park 
Service. 


Lh def — 


Richard A. Strait 


Ss 
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United States Department of the Interior 


OFFICE OF SURFACE MINING 
Reclamation and Enforcement 
BROOKS TOWERS 
1020 1STH STREET 
DENVER, COLORADO _80202 


JUL 15 1985 


ei teege 
TO: orest ittrell, Area Manager 


Grand Junction Resource Area, Colorado 
Bureau of Land Management 


FROM: Mel Shilling, Chief 
Mining Analysis Div? 
Western Technical Cente 

SUBJECT: Grand Junction Resource Area Resource Management Plan and 
Environmental! Impact Statement (RMP/EIS) 





We have reviewed the draft RMP/EIS for the Grand Junction Resource Area and 
are submitting comments and suggestions (attached) for your consideration. We 
appreciate this opportunity to participate in the review of the document and look 
forward to seeing the final RMP/EIS. 


If you have any questions concerning these comments or any other matter relating 


to the RMP/EIS, please feel free to contact Floyd McMullen in Denver at (303) 
844-5657. 


Attachment 


OSM REVIEW OF THE DRAFT RMP/EIS FOR THE 
GRAND JUNCTION RESOURCE AREA 


Comments/Suggestions: 


Page 46, paragraph 2 (cultural resource management). Please define "active 
management" and "actively managed" as they relate to cultural resources, either 
here or in the glossary. Use of these terms throughout the EIS raises many 
questions that could cause confusion to the reader. Areas that contain prehistoric 
and/or historic sites are either managed or they are not managed. Should the 
reader assume that if some sites are "actively managed" others are "passively 
managed"? Also, we find occasional clues that "active management" may involve 
site disturbance as well as site protection. If archeological investigations are being 
contemplated, the text should clearly reflect that management strategy. 


Page 131, paragraph 6 (cultural resources). Please reevaluate the use of the terms 
"archaeological" and "historical," here and throughout the rest of the EIS. 
Nomenclature in common usage precludes the use of the term “historical” with 
regard to cultural remains identified with written history. If the site being studied 
reflects the period that began with the advent of recorded history, the operative 
term is "historic." The term "archeological" is properly used to identify cultura! 
manifestations whose investigation involves the use of archeological method and 
technique; it is not peculiar to prehistoric sites. If the site, whether prehistoric or 
historic, is being investigated by archeologists, it becomes an "archeological site." 


Page 146, paragraph 10 (impacts on air quality). Please define "mechanical and burning 
vegetation manipulation practices" either here or in the glossary for the 
convenience of the reader, 


Page 157, paragraph 7 (impacts on cultural resources). Please reevaluate the statement 


that "research would continue to be mainly project salvage initiated, and not 
necessarily scientifically oriented." Experienced archeologists would argue that 
archeology by definition is scientific and that archeology is conducted 
scientifically by scientists or it isn't archeology. They would also argue that 
"salvage archeology" not only must be conducted scientifically, it must be "problem 
oriented. Also, please reevaluate the use of the term "cultural resource 
management." Cultural resource management may involve archeological research, 
but it should never be taken to be synonymous with archeological research. It is, 
by definition, the management of cultural resources. 


Page 165, paragraph 5 (impacts on air quality). Please define “vegetation manipulation 
practices" either here or in the glossary for the convenience of the reader. 
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962 54 
? Gay ; 
BBN AE UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
% 
a ment REGION VIII 
ONE DENVER PLACE — 999 18TH STREET — SUITE 1900 
DENVER, COLORADO 80202-2413 
JUL 47 3385 
Ref: 8PM-EA 


Forest Littrell, Area Manager 
Bureau of Land Management 
Grand Junction Resource Area 
764 Horizon Drive 

Grand Junction, Colorado 81506 


Dear Mr. Littrell: 


In accordance with our responsibilities under the National Environmental 
Policy Act and Section 309 of the Clean Air Act, the Region VIII Office of the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has reviewed the Grand Junction Resource 
Area, Resource Management Plan/Environmental Impact Statement (RMP/EIS). We 
appreciate the difficulty of addressing the resource conditions, management 
plans and associated environmental impacts for such a diverse area. Our 
primary concerns are related to water quality, air quality and wildlife 
considerations in activity planning for various uses of the Grand Junction 
Resource Area (GJRA) lands. 


The diversity of resources in the GJRA will require additional 
site-specific project, activity plans and impact analysis based on this 
Resource Management Plan. In order to provide more specific guidance for 
these additional planning efforts, the Final RMP/EIS should emphasize: 
clarification of non-point source water quality impacts and controls, with 
emphasis on salinity mitigation measures; integration of watershed activity 
planning with various land uses; the enforcement of ORV restrictions; 
definitive riparian/wetland ecosystem protection policies; and discussion of 
monitoring in more detail. 


Since many of the potential uses of the GJRA are expected to be 
concentrated and area specific, the Final RMP/EIS should also stress 
understanding by the public and users of the need for the proposed management 
actions. We believe there will be a continuing need for public, State and 
Federal Agency involvement in planning many of these actions. The process and 
opportunity for this education and coordination need clarification. 





Based on our review we have rated this RMP/EIS as EC-2. This means that 
EPA review has identified environmental impacts that should be avoided to 
fully protect the environment. In some cases, additional information will 
help to alleviate these concerns. Corrective measures may require 
modification of the Preferred Alternative or mitigation measures to reduce 
environmental impact. EPA is avaliable to work with the GJRA to reduce these 
impacts. For further EPA assistance, contact Mike Hammer of my staff at 
(303) 293-1716 or FTS 564-1716. 


Sincerely, 


CMe UL 


Dale Vodehnal, Chief 
Environmental Assessment Branch 


cc: Cannon Richards, Colorado BLM State Director 
William Dickerson, A-104 (OFA) 


° 
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= 
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EPA COMMENTS ON GRAND JUNCTION RESOURCE AREA 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT PLAN/ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT (RMP/EIS) 


The GJRA is to be commended for the extensive management activities 
proposed for the resource area. Due to the anticipated competition for funds 
and manpower the Final RMP/EIS should discuss funding sources and priorities 
for activity planning. The RMP should identify activities as high, medium or 
low priority to assist the public in understanding the GJRA's activity 
implementation strategy. 


Water Quality, Soils Management, and Water Resource 


The RMP/EIS devotes a great deal of discussion related to existing and 
potential water quality impacts. It is well recognized that the major impacts 
to surface water quality are increased sedimentation and salinity 
concentrations in the Colorado River. Table 2.2 Water Resources Management 
Recommendations on page 27 and the discussion on pages 27 and 28 list 13 areas 
“where critical erosion of saline and non-saline soils is presently 
occurring." However, the Preferred Alternative recommends activity planning 
and associated control measures for only 11 of these areas. We are unable to 
find justification for the elimination of these two priority areas, totalling 
some seven thousand acres, from the Preferred Alternative. 


Since most of the soils and attendant ecosystem of the Grand Junction 
Resource Area are fragile, highly subject to erosion, and difficult to 
revegetate, we recommend implementation of Best Management Practices (BMPs) as 
established by the BLM National Non-point Strategy. Prior to the 
recommendation of a potentially more destructive activity for the land a 
monitoring program of range and soil conditions and impact trends should be 
established. This monitoring information, when applied to project design to 
minimize water quality degradation, should be entered into STORET. 


EPA notes that the 18,000 acre Baxter/Douglas Pass soil slump area would 
be subject to no surface occupancy (NSO) under the Preferred Alternative oil 
and gas leasing restriction recommendations. We also note that this same 
18,000 acre soil slump area is included as acceptable for further coal leasing 
consideration under the Preferred Alternative coal management 
recommendations. Should the Baxter/Douglas Pass soil slump area be considered 
suitable for further consideration for coal leasing, extensive lease 
stipulations will be required to preclude accelerated soil loss. 


As discussed in the RMP/EIS a major traceable cause of soil disturbance 
is from off road vehicles (ORV) activity. The desert ecosystem found in the 
Grand Valley may be “exceptionally suitable" (page 133) for ORV activity yet 
the ecosystem is not capable of rapid natural recovery when exposed to 
extensive use. 


We commend the level of proposed ORV management actions under the 
Preferred Alternative discussed in the RMP/EIS. However, we do have a concern 
that the proposed management action of concentrating “competitive and 
intensive off-road vehicle use on 10,240 acres of desert jand between 
27 1/2 Road and the west flank of Mount Garfield (including the face of the 
Book Cliffs)" could result in much higher rates of soil erosion. What control 
Measures are proposed for this intensive use area? 


Proposed management actions of appropriate watershed treatments would 
reduce soil erosion and salinity impacts. We recommend the GJRA work closely 
with adjacent land management agencies, private landowners, and lesees to 
extend appropriate watershed treatment activities to additional private and 
public lands. 


Air Quality 


We agree that limiting ORV use through closures and restrictions could 
decrease soil erosion and fugitive dust emissions. What effect will the 
proposed concentration of ORV activity in the 27 1/2 Road to Mount Garfield 
area have on the Mesa County designated TSP non-attainment area? 


Wilderness 


EPA understands that the draft RMP/EIS is to serve as a draft EIS for the 
final wilderness environmental impact statement. Will the wilderness study 
report to be prepared following the resource management plan completion be 
available for review before the Final EIS is published? 


Wildlife 


The RMP/EIS provides extensive discussion of the proposed management 
actions on big game habitat. It also addresses the potential impacts of 
various actions in wetlands and development in the 100-year flood plain. Due 
to the natural aridity of much of the GJRA, wetlands and riparian areas take 
on additional importance. This is especially true for non-game species. What 
types of co-ordination and joint activities/actions does the GJRA propose with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Colorado Department of Wildlife to 
protect/enhance existing riparian areas? 


We applaud the proposed development of new wetland areas. We suggest you 
consider the inclusion of wildlife cover areas when developing saline seep 
areas for sediment control. 


We would like to see some discussion of the anticipated problems related 
to protection of riparian areas on perennial streams and sensitive wetlands. 
Will sufficient manpower/funds be available to provide monitoring and/or 
rehabilitation actions. 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 6 
Response 1 
No. The final wilderness study report is scheduled to be published as part of a statewide package in 1990. 


The RMP/EIS refers to stream habitat improvement and stream bank 
stabilization proposed actions. We were unable to find the particular stream 
segments targeted for these activities. We assume an activity planning 
document will define these areas. 


Grazing 

EPA understands that proposed management actions for livestock grazing 
are covered in the Grand Junction Grazing Environmental Statement. A 
discussion of the impacts of these management actions as related to the 
Preferred Alternative Impacts should be included in the RMP/EIS, especially as 
they relate to cumulative impacts on the various management activities. 


‘Monitoring 


EPA believes the RMP/EIS development process can be used by the GJRA, 
because of public, inter-agency and inter-governmental involvement, to define 
roles and responsibilities for comprehensive monitoring plans for soils, 
vegetation, watershed, and ultimately, water quality resources. Appendix B 
lists possible management practices and Appendix C examines standard 
Design Practices. Coal and Oi] and Gas leasing stipulations are covered in 
Appendix D and E respectively. While these appendices do discuss monitoring, 
we have additional concerns which should be addressed: 


- Discuss water quality monitoring intensity needed to evaluate adequacy 
of best management practices for controlling non-point source 
pollutants. 


Identify required chemical and biological monitoring, for each proposed 
activity. 


Establish water quality monitoring responsibilities of the BLM, mineral 
Tease holders and local, State and Federal agencies. 


Discuss corrective actions that could be taken in various situations 
which could arise (other than amending or revising the RMP) when 
problems are identified during monitoring. 


Emphasize the coordination and need for approval of the monitoring and 
remedial action plans by other relevant agencies, including State water 
quality, Soil Conservation Service and wildlife agencies. 
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STATE OF COLORADO RICK 1D. LAMM, Governor 


Geological Survey 

Board of Land Commissioners 

Mined Land Reclamation 

Division of Mines 

Oil and Gas Conservation Commission 
Olvision of Parks & Outdoor Recreation 
Soll Conservation Board 

Water Conservetion Board 

Division of Water Resources 

Division of Wildlife 


DAVID H. GETCHES, Executive Director 
1313 Sherman St, Room 718, Denver, Colorado 80203 866-3311 


July 3, 1985 


Mr. Kannon Richards, State Director 
U.S. Bureau of Land Management 

1037 Twentieth Street 

Denver, CO 80205 





Dear Kannon: 


I am pleased to comment on the Draft Grand Junction Resource 
Management Plan (RMP). This letter and its attachments constitute the 
official comments of the State of Colorado. 


The Draft RMP is well prepared and provides an excellent description 
of the Resource Area and each of the management alternatives. We support 
the Preferred Alternative as a well-balanced approach, with a few 
exceptions. We are particularly pleased that the preferred alternative 
has responded to many of our previous concerns raised during the planning 
process. 


Our specific comments on the Draft RMP are as follows. 
Recreation 


The RMP provides a good presentation of future recreation 
Management. We are pleased to see the proposals for ORV management. The 
Grand Junction Resource Area has historically received extensive ORV 
use. Restricting cross country vehicle traffic coupled with seasonal 
closures should greatly improve the current situation. 


Wildlife 


The State supports BLM's preferred alternative and access acquisition 
plan which will make it easier to manage these public lands. We 
appreciate the emphasis given to the wildlife resources and the 
commitment to increase deer and elk populations to meet Division goals. 
The protection of important fish and wildlife habitats and the 
development of additional habitats on these public lands will help to 
reach these goals. 


Although we agree with the preferred alternative, several issues are 
of concern. First is the disposal of nearly 28,000 acres of public land, 
much of which contains important wildlife habitat. We have identified 


Kannon Richards 
July 3, 1985 
Page Two 


individual tracts which should be retained in public ownership in the 
attachment and would like to be included in discussions of all tracts 
scheduled for disposal. 


A second concern is our ability to manage the bighorn sheep herds in 
the Black Ridge Canyons and Dominguez Canyon Wilderness Study Areas. 
{ There may be an infrequent need to use the existing roads for trapping 
and transplanting to preserve the two herds. We hope that this would be 
allowed as an administrative use. 


Further specific comments of the Division of Wildlife are provided in 
the attachment. 


Soils 


The preferred alternative can be improved from a soi] and water 
standpoint by treating the additional 500 acres of "critically eroding 
soils" in Cactus Park. If funds are not available to treat the entire 
1,500 acres, it would be beneficial to treat not just the most critically 
eroding areas, but areas that will act as buffers or sediment collection 
zones. This will, in turn, provide the most benefit for water quality as 
well. 


Wilderness 


We support the RMP's recommendation of the Black Ridge Canyons, Black 
Ridge Canyons West and Dominguez Canyon for wilderness and the 
designation of the Palisade as an Outstanding Natural Area. These | 
wilderness study areas provide superb opportunities for solitude, 
unconfined recreation and scenic viewing and are well deserving of 
wilderness status. 


We are concerned about potential 011] and gas activities in the Little 
Book Cliffs if the area 1s not recommended for wilderness. The RMP 
states that development of pre-FLPMA leases would reduce critical 
wintering and foaling area by 10%. The document should discuss in 
greater detail the cumulative impacts to the herd of any additional 
future leasing. 


Special Management Areas 


We support the proposed Research Natural Area designations in the 
preferred alternative for: Unaweep Seep (37 acres); Pyramid Rock (470 
acres); Gunnison Gravels (5 acres); Rough Canyon (1470 acres); Fruita 
Paleontological Locality (280 acres); Rabbit Valley Paleontological 
Locality (280 acres) and the Outstanding Natural Area designation for the 
Palisade (1920 acres). In addition, we recommend that Badger Wash 
receive a Special Management Area designation to protect the botanical 
values associated with the site. Badger Wash contains two plant species 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 7 
Responses 1, 2 and 3 


We have addressed the use of vehicles needed to manage the bighorn sheep in the Black Ridge Canyons 
and Dominguez WSAs in this Final EIS. 

Following wilderness designation, wilderness management plans for these WSAs would specify the instances 
and places in which administrative use of mechanized equipment, mechanical transport or aircraft is the minimum 
necessary to protect and administer the wilderness resources including the bighorn sheep. The equipment which 
is the minimum necessary to accomplish the tasks with the least damaging impact on the wilderness resource 
gi be used. It is anticipated that vehicles would have to be used for trapping and transplanting of bighorn 
sheep. ’ 


Kannon Richards 
July 3, 1985 
Page Three 


(Cryptantha elata and Eriogonum contortum) and one plant association 
(Atriplex gardneri/Elymus salina) of special concern to Colorado. The draft 
RMP is not clear on how the withdrawal of Badger Wash as a hydrologic study 
area will assist in the protection of the plant species and plant 
associations of special concern to Colorado. 


The State recommends an ACEC designation in the preferred alternative of 
the RMP for protecting riparian values on 160 acres of Skipper's Island. 
Skipper's Island apparently has one of the largest concentrations of 
riparian habitat on public lands in the Grand Junction Resource Area. 


Species listed in Table 3-9 should have scientific names followed by 
accepted common names. Please note that all of the plant species listed in 
Table 3-9 occur on the Colorado Natural Areas Inventory's list of plant 
species of special concern to Colorado. Several plant species listed in 
Table 3-9, in addition to several other plant species on the Colorado 
Natural Areas Inventory's list, require further studies prior to decisions 
on their ecological status and habitat requirements. The Colorado Natural 
Areas Program will continue to work with the Grand Junction Resource Area to 
complete inventories on high priority plant species which occur in the 
Resource Area. "Sunloving meadowrue" is misspelled in Table 3-9. 


Water Resources 


There may be a significant number of well applications for water supply 
on the 28,000 acres of land to be turned over to the private sector. While 
most of the Grand Junction Resource Area 1s not yet over-appropriated, there 
jis no guarantee that these permits for wells will be available. The water 
supply problem is greatest in the northeast section of the Resource Area 
where all streams flowing into the Colorado River from the north and above 
Plateau Creek are considered over-appropriated and new water rights are 
subject to river administration. We question the assumption, made on page 
145, that "water rights necessary for the construction of projects can be 
acquired". Purchasers and developers should be made aware that they may not 
be able to obtain an adequate water supply for their needs. 


Please advise the Colorado Water Conservation Board of activity plans 
prepared for each identified salinity control projects mentioned in Table 
2-2 of the report. The Board has provided a listing of the State of 
Colorado's instream flow rights in Delta, Garfield, Mesa and Montrose 
counties and would also like to be informed when BLM management activities 
may affect State instream flows. 


What 100-year floodplains has BLM identified in the Resource Area? 
Attached for BLM use is a floodplain index map showing identified 100-year 
floodplains in the four counties covered by the Grand Junction Resource 
Management Area. 


Kannon Richards 
July 3, 1985 
Page Four 


Air Quality 


The plan does not recognize air quality or the protection of air quality 
related values as an integral element of resource management. Further, the 
plan needs to look at cumulative issues that may affect urbanized areas such 
as Grand Junction. This would include 011, gas, and coal leases that may 
generate secondary growth in the urbanized areas. 


In chapter 3, the “Affected Environment", a number of comments are 
appropriate: 


1) Not all Colorado lands are classified as Category I. Only certain 
national parks, national monuments, and wilderness areas are 
designated Category I. 


2) The Department of the Interior (not the State) has recommended the 
Colorado National Monument for Class I protection but this is not a 
final action as yet. 


3) Some of the statements in chapter 3 are misleading, if not untrue. 
For example, our analysis of the Category I increment at the 
Colorado National Monument indicate that for that monument a great 
deal of industrial growth could be accommodated under the Category I 
increment. 


Cultural Resources 


The State Historic Preservation Officer has reviewed the RMP and found 
the consideration of cultural resources in the preferred alternative to be 
adequate. The use of the RP3 documents in the planning process is 
commended. These documents should enhance the accurate identification of 
cultural resources important to the region. 


BLM should consider entering into a Programmatic Memorandum of Agreement 
with the State Historic Preservation Officer and the Advisory Counci] on 
Historic Preservation concerning the 106 compliance procedures to be followed. 


Again, we appreciate the opportunity to comment and are available to 
consult with you further throughout the planning process. 





AVIO H. GETCHES 
Executive Director 


OHG:t1 
6721 
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SPECIFIC COMMENTS 


Grand Junction Draft RMP 


Page 20, 2.Category II, Disposal Tracts 


Please explain the statement “Generally, the BLM will not acquire 
private land through exchange in the vicinity of disposal tract." 
The best way to minimize an adverse impact to wildlife is to exchange 
for similar habitat in that vicinity. 


Page 42, rt, Paragraph 1, Sentence 2 


The statement that harvest levels have a direct impact on habitat 
condition is not necessarily true. Animals will concentrate in some 
areas irrespective of population density. 


Page 44, Livestock Management, Implementation, Paragraph 1, Sentence 2 
Add wildlife to the list of proposed actions in the RMP. 


Page 53, Left Colum, Paragraph 5, Sentence 2 


The statement is made that grazing permittees will still be able 
to use several existing roads in the Black Ridge Canyons and Domin- 
guez Canyon WSA's for administrative Purposes. The Division may also 
need to use these roads to properly manage bighorn sheep. 


Page 55, Effects, Paragraph 1, and Table 2-17 


Disposal of Skippers Island appears to be inconsistent with cri- 
teria numbers 11, 13, and 14 under retention areas on page 19. In- 
stead we recommend that Skippers Island be proposed for ACEC desig- 
nation (Table 2-17). 


Page 56, Implementation, Paragraph 3, Sentence 1 


U.S. Bureau of Reclamation has indicated an interest in attaining 
riverbottom lands along the Colorado River west of Grand Junction 
as part of the mitigation plan for the Grand Valley Salinity Project. 


Page 58, Table 2-19 


Why is wildlife not listed as a benefiting resource under the 
Preferred Alternatives? Examples: 4-A Mountain, Horse Mountain. 


Page 72, Left Colum 





The emphasis on water for the current management alternative 
should benefit wildlife. Why isn't a statement on wildlife included 
here? 





Page 96, Area A-2, Recreation, Sentence 2 


DOW opposes a one mile shooting closure on BLM land on either 
side of the Little Park Road. This area is used for hunting and tar- 
get shooting. Why shouldn't the public be allowed to shoot here? 
Who would enforce this regulation? 


Page 106, Left Column, Off-Road Vehicles 


OVR use should be controlled on the 27,956 acres of land identi- 
fied for disposal until final disposition is reached. Skipper's 
Island and other tracts provide important wildlife habitat which will 
require continued protection during this process. 

A paragraph on wildlife should be included under Area Gd. 


Page 123, Vegetation 


It would be helpful to list the common plants in the resource 
area in addition to Table 3-5. 


Page 124, Wildlife, Last Paragraph 


Deer and elk numbers are different from those given on page 41 
(upper right). Why? 


Page 127, Right Colum, Paragraph 3, Sentence 3 


How is livestock grazing having a diminishing effect on wildlife 
habitat? 


Page 141, Transportation, Roads 


Public trespass of private land is a problem in the Resource 
Area. We feel that signing public land boundaries along roads would 
reduce the problem. 


Page 205, Impacts on Oil and Gas, Impacts from Oil & Gas Management, 
Paragraph 2 


Any of the 624,701 acres that lie in deer and elk critical winter 
ranges should be leased with the December 1 to May 1 timing stipula- 
tion to avoid disturbing deer and elk. 


Page 207, Impacts on Wildlife, Impacts from Wildlife Management, Para- 
graph 3, Sentence 2 


Leaving 30 percent of the sagebrush that may exist in a treatment 
site would be insufficient for maintaining sage grouse populations 
if present. In areas known to contain sage grouse we recommend treat- 
ing sagebrush, according to "Guidelines for Maintenance of Sage Grouse 
Habitats" by Clait Braun, Tim Britt, and Richard Wallestad. We have 
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copies of this report or it can be found in the Wildlife Society 
Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 3, Fall, 1977. 


Page 207, Impacts on Wildlife, Impacts from Wildlife Management, Para- 
graph 4, Last Sentence 


8 Wildermess designation should provide security for bighorm sheep 
but we hope it won't preclude proper management of these two herds. 








Page 207, Impacts on Wildlife, Impacts from Wildlife Management, Para- 
graph 5 


We support the proposal to protect riparian vegetation along 
all perennial streams. However, what will be the management for ripar- 
ian areas along intermittent streams? We feel these areas should 
receive protective management also. 


Page 208, Left Column, Paragraph 2, Sentence 2 


How many miles of stream habitat improvement would be done an- 
nuelly? It would be helpful to list the 22 streams and identify how 
many miles of each stream would be improved. 


Page 208, Right Column, Paragraph 2 
The last word should be "goals" not games. 


Page 209, cts from Land Tenure Adjustments 


Disposal of 2,000 acres of critical deer and elk winter range 
appears inconsistent with criteria number 17 under Retention Areas 
on page 20. All tracts providing important wildlife habitat should 
remain in public ownership. 


Page 209, Cumulative Impacts on Wildlife Resources, Last Sentence 


We feel the control of livestock grazing in riparian habitats 
is just as important as no surface disturbance. 


Page 211, Cumulative Impacts on Threatened and Endangered Species, 


Sentence 2 


There would be four WSA's designated as wilderness under this 
alternative. 


Page 213, Impacts from Land Tenure Adjustments 


Disposal of parcels along the Colorado River could reduce public 
recreation opportunities on those reaches of the river. In many reaches 
small parcels of BIM land are the only places where the public can 
get off the river and not be trespassing on private property. Oppor- 
tunities to hunt, photograph, and view wildlife would be lost at all 





disposed parcels that are accessible to the public. 


Page 220, Wildlife 


The prediction that native wildlife habitat would decrease in 
area and quality in the long-term is a gloomy forecast. We feel re- 
clamation of surface disturbing activities can replace habitat and 
mitigate long-term impacts. We also feel better grazing management, 
habitat manipulation projects, and riparian zone management will im- 
prove habitat quality in the long-term. Does BIM feel emphasis on 
improving habitat quality will diminish overtime? 


Map 5, Preferred Alternative Land Disposal Tracts (Gd) 


We realize that considerable work remains before a decision is 
made on the disposition of the 155 tracts identified for disposal. 
Therefore, we have selected the ones which we believe should be re- 
tained in public ownership according to criteria listed on pages 19 
and 20. We have grouped these tracts under a common value although 
some may have a special significance not identified here. 


1. Tracts providing critical big game winter range. Their disposal 
is inconsistent with criteria 17 on page 20. 


Gd units 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
209, 110, 111, 114, 125, 116, 124, 125, 126, 127, 130,131, 132, 
134, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, and 201. 


2. Tracts providing important riparian habitat and public use along 
a proposed Wild and Scenic River. Also possible mitigation areas 
for the Grand Valley Salinity Project. Their disposal is incon- 
sistent with criteria 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 on page 19. 

Gd units 160, 161, 415, 416, 431, 432, and 433. 


3. Tracts providing public access and hunting opportunities in an 
area where access to public land is a problem. 


Gd units 321, 322, 332, and 334. 
4. Larger tracts accessible to the public and sometimes adjacent 
to National Forests. Disposal is inconsistent with criteria 


15 on page 20. 


Gd units 17, 18, 24, 31, 150, 201, 214, and 405. 
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. . ee chieniine 
United States Department of the Interior i 
RO 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT Le ps 
GRAND JUNCTION RESOURCE*AREA JU 
764 HORIZON DRIVE 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 81506 ty REPLY REFER TO: 


8143 
(7-161) 


NOV 22 1988 


Ms. Barbara Sudler 

State Historic Preservation Officer 
1300 Broadway 

Denver, Colorado 80203 


Dear Ms. Sudler: 


On January 15, 1987, I initiated consultation with you on the Grand Junction 
Resource Area (GJRA) Wilderness EIS (see Attachment A). Shortly thereafter, 
Neil Morck sent you a letter in which the Management of wilderness areas in 
Colorado by the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) was described (see Attachment 
B). He pointed out that designation of wilderness on public lands is a 
beneficial impact on cultural resources (CR), because surface disturbing 
activities and vehicle access are limited or excluded. The BLM does not 
Propose to manage the cultural resources in wilderness areas to any degree 
greater or less than the areas are currently managed as WSA's or, if they were 
not designated. As Mr. Morck pointed out, the BLM is mandated to inventory 
and evaluate cultural resources prior to surface disturbing activities. Those 
areas which will receive active and immediate management are designated in the 
GJRA-RMP. However, none of these areas coincide with the 7 WSA's in GJRA. 


In my previous letter, I stated that known potentially eligible sites would be 
monitored in wilderness areas. I should point out that the type and level of 
monitoring would not differ from our current management practice for the over 
200 sites potentially eligible in GJRA, where an action is taken when an 
activity is proposed to cause surface disturbance or an impact is discovered. 
Admittedly, this is a reactive mode of operation, but as I pointed out above, 
the sites deserving the highest level of active management were identified in 
the GJRA-RMP. 


Therefore, I am seeking your concurrence for the following two points: 


1) Management of cultural resources would be the same for wilderness 
and non-wilderness areas, because Class III inventories would be 
conducted prior to surface-disturbing activities and known 
cultural resources would be managed at a custodial level. 


2) Designation of an area as wilderness would be a beneficial impact 
to CR. 


Thank you for your attention to this matter. 


Sincerely, 


Ali lM 


Area Manager 






n O. Singlauc 
I concur with the above lena. ray 
SHPO 
I do not concur with the above 
SHPO 
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& ESPONSE TO COMMENTER 8 
Response 1 


Thank you for your concurrence, 





June 4, 1985 


Mr. Forest Littrell 

Vesa County Bureau of Land Management 
Grand Junction Resource Area 
764 Horizon Drive 


Planning Grand Junction, CO 81503 


559 White Ave. Rm. 60 RE: Comments on Draft Environmental Impact 
Grand Junction, Colorado Statements on the Grand Junction Resource 


Management Plan 
81501-2643 


(303) 244-1628 
Dear Mr. Littrell: 


The Mesa County Commissioners, Planning Commission 
and staff have reviewed the Draft Resource 
Management Plan for the Grand Junction Area of the 
BeLwits 


The document is, on the whole, a complete and well 
researched tool for managing resources under the 
B.L.M.'s jurisdiction. 


We have enjoyed a cooperative working relationship 
with the B.L.M. and County Planning and hope to 
continue this relationship in the future. 


We have jointly participated in the permitting of 
major facilities such as the Public Service 230 kv 
transmission line, the Colorado Ute 340 kv 
transmission line, the Chevron Clear Creek 
Environmental Impact Statement, the Gary—Getty 
Pipeline Environmental Assessment and numerous other 
projects. 


Many of the comments we raised during the scoping 
meetings seem to be addressed in the Preferred 
Alternative, which we generally favor. 


In particular, we were glad to notice that the 
B.L.M. lands adjacent to Walker Field have not been 
targeted for disposal. This will help protect the 
airport from unwise development adjacent to its 
runways and will help fulfill Mesa County Land Use 
and Development Policy #23 Walker Field Airport 
Policy. 











Letter to Mr. Forest Littrell 
June 4, 1985 
Page 2 


The following specific comments apply to the preferred alternative 
and are offered as proposed amendments to it: 


1. Designation of Unaweep and the Dolores River Canyons as a 


special study area for joint B.L.M., Forest Service, and Mesa 
County study and development of specific policies and 
guidelines for the management of these unique resources. 
Unaweep Canyon, in particular, represents a major visual, 
recreational, and environmental asset to Mesa County, but 
specific interagency guidelines need to be developed for its 
use and protection. (See Mesa County Land Use and Development 
Policy #19.) 


2. Special treatment of parcels slated for disposal in the 


floodplains. Parcels GD 414 and Gd 416 are in the vicinity of 
the Loma boat launch and should not be disposed of if they 
will constrict or inhibit the use of this facility. (See Mesa 
County Land Use and Development Policy #27, page 2.) 


All parcels which are slated for disposal in the floodplain 
should be offered first to public or private non-profit 
agencies whose goal is retention of these lands as permanent 
open space. They should be clearly designated as parcels 
within the 100 year storm and not necessarily to be considered 
building lots under Mesa County zoning. 


From our observation, these parcels are as follows: 


Colorado River 


Gd 414, Gd 416, Gd 415, Gd 431, Gd 432, Gd 433, Gd 417, 
Gd 418, Gd 161, Gd 160, Gd 158 


Plateau Creek 

Gd 45, Gd 44, Gd 43, Gd 37 

Coon Creek 

Gd 41 

Agencies which might be likely repositories for such lands 


include the Colorado Division of Wildlife, the Mesa County 
Audubon Society or the Mesa County Land Trust. 


B. Retention of parcel Gd_13 adjacent to Vega Reservoir or 


transfer to the State Recreation Area. Sale of this property 
to a private developer could cause problems in obtaining 
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Letter to Forest Littrell 
June 4, 1985 
Page 3 


building permits, since this area has experienced mud slides 
and property losses in the past. Dense development above the 
reservoir with septic systems could also cause long term 
Problems with water quality. There is Presently no sewer 
service in the Vega area. There are many larger parcels which 
are currently vacant and available for development in the 
area. 


n_Mon n_W. - The alternative would be to dispose 
of this parcel to a public or private non-profit agency which 
will hold the lands as permanent open space and as a trail 
head for Monument Canyon Trail in the Colorado National 
Monument. (Mesa County Land Use and Development Policy #27.) 


Retentio f Parc 4 f ine ‘ation to the C rado 
National Monument as a trail head or disposal to a Public or 
private non-profit agency which will hold the lands as 
Permanent open space. (See Mesa County Master Plan of Parks.) 


in the Redlands is within the 201 
Persigo Sewer Study area and is zoned R2 (1/4 acre lots - 
residential) and R2A (2 acre lots - residential). This area 
has severe development restraints, however. There are no 
sewer lines existing or contemplated, no water lines, limited 
road system (Little Park Road and Monument Canyon Road), no 
irrigation, no fire flow, severe topographic and geological 
constraints, and flash flood potential. Under these 
circumstances, we would recommend that this Parcel not be 
released or, if released, be sold to developers with the 
understanding of the severe limitations to this site. (See 
Mesa County Land Use and Development Policies #2, #3, #4, #6 
and #19.) 


Disposal Parcel Gd 201 in Orchard Mesa has many of the same 
constraints as parcel Gd 301 above: lack of sewer, water, 
fire flow, irrigation, topographic and geological constraints, 
flash flood potential, lack of roads, etc. These dryland 
hills are subject to erosion, and shrink-swell soils 
predominate. We recommend that this parcel be retained ‘or, if 
sold, be subject to the limitations mentioned above. 


Wilde s_ St A 


The Wilderness Study Areas proposed in the Preferred 
Alternative seem reasonable and consistent with Mesa County's 
They are: 


Land Use and Development Policies. 





Letter to Forest Littrell 
June 4, 1985 


Page 4 
A. Sewemu 
(on the border between Mesa and Montrose Counties on the 
Dolores River) 
B. Dominguez Canyon WSA 
Cc. Black Ridge WSA 
9. 


10. 


ll. 


Potential conflicts between off road vehicles and grazing 
iand. The area north of I-70 and east of the airport has been 
grazed for many years. Designating this area for off-road 
vehicles could set up conflicts with cattle grazing. While 
the need to have such designated areas is understood, they 
should be in areas that are clearly outside the grazing areas. 
We would suggest a smaller designated area and suggest a 
permitting or license procedure for all off-road vehicles on 
B.L.M. land. 


ad ea U. 
re id c £ 
EI c t - While the W.S.A. appears to avoid the 
Gunnison River bank, it might be used as an argument against 
the Dominguez Dam. We would recommend that this designation 
in no way precludes the construction of this project. 


- Grazing will prevent, to some extent, tall 
grasses and possible wildfire danger. 


We look forward to continuing the cooperation between Mesa County 
and the B.L.M. 


Sincerely, 


aw, ce en ie 
Richard C. Pond 


Chairman 
Mesa County Commissioners 


mm 
xCr 


Fat Nelo 


Paul Nelson = 
Chairman 
Mesa County Planning Commission 


Gordon Tiffany, Mesa County Administrator 
Bennett Boeschenstein, Mesa County Planning 
Bob Myers, Mesa County Parks 

Denny Huffman, Colorado National Monument 
Helen Traylor, Audubon Society 

Lisa Evans, Colorado Dept. of Wildlife 
Harry Talbott, Mesa County Land Conservancy 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 9 
Response 1 


A reservoir project, which was being considered in the Dominguez Canyon WSA by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
has been dropped. In a July 1986 letter to BLM, the Bureau of Reclamation stated that “No funding to continue 
planning is expected in the near future. At the present time, there is a regional surplus of power, and the Dominguez 
project would not be needed until the power it produces would be marketable. The M&I (municipal and industrial) 
water plan would not be revived unless there were commitments for large amounts of water. Potential future 
M&I shortages in the immediate area could be served from smaller scale projects.” 

A local citizen’s group is interested in promoting the development of this project as a privately-funded reservoir. 
Although this group is seeking potential funding sources for development, the economic feasibility of the Project 
has not been demonstrated. In view of the lack of demonstrated demand and economic feasibility, the Dominguez 
Teservoir project is not expected to be developed regardless of wilderness designation; therefore, impacts on water 
Projects are not analyzed in detail in this document. 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
DELTA COUNTY, COLORADO 


COUNTY COURTHOUSE 


10 


District No. 1, Roger M. Blouch 
District No. 2, Norman F. Kehmeier 
Disirict No, 3, Charles V. Hallenbeck 


1 July 1985 


Forrest Littrell 

Bureau of Land Management 
Grand Junction Resource Area 
764 Horizon Drive 
Grand Junction, CO 81506 


Dear Mr. Littrell: 

The Delta County Board of Commissioners has reviewed the Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement on the Grand Junction Resource 
Management Plan and appreciates the opportunity to offer our 
comments. The Board supports the Bureau of Land Management's 
Preferred Alternative, for recommendation of the Dominquez 
Canyon WSA to Congress for designation as wilderness. We concur 
that overall this area exhibits unique characteristics which 
should be preserved as best possible in their natural state. 
It is our understanding that this wilderness designation will 
not in anyway affect the future planning or development of the 
proposed Dominquez Reservoir Project. 





The Commissioners ask your consideration of Delta County's 
support to this alternative in preparing the final Resource 
Management Plan. 





Chairman 


RMB :ak 


FIFTH AND PALMER, DELTA, COLORADO 81416 PHONE (303) 874-7595 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 10 
Response 1 


In 1986 the Bureau of Reclamation relinquished their development rights and transferred their water rights 
associated with the Dominquez project to a local citizen’s group interested in Promoting the development of a 
privately-funded reservoir. To date, this group has been unsuccessful in obtaining funds for the project. At this 
time, the Dominguez reservoir project is not expected to be developed. Generally, wilderness designation would 
not affect the reservoir project. 




































12623 -- 10th Ave. N.E. 
Seattle, WA 98125 
(206) 362-5269 

June 25, 1985 


Frosty Littrell, Area Manager 
Grand Junction Resource Area 
Bureau of Land Management 

764 Horizon Drive 

Grand Junction, CO 81506 


Dear Sir: 


This letter is written in order to comment on the draft Resource Management 
Plan (RMP) for the Grand Junction Resource Area. In general, your planning 
staff should be commended for its honest, hard work in grappling with the 
issues in your Resource Area. The draft document reflects far more care 
than I have seen in other RMPs released by the BLM. 


I want to direct most of my comments to the wilderness recommendations in 
the draft plan. But before doing so, I must mention several other issues. 
First of all, having rafted through Ruby and Horsethief Canyons, I must 
strongly endorse the BLM's proposal to withdraw those portions of the 
Colorado River corridor from mineral development. This is something that 
should have been done a long time ago. I just wish that the draft RMP 
proposed a similar withdrawal of the Dolores River downstream from Gateway. 


Next, the draft RMP is also on the right track in proposing various semi- 
primitive, non-motorized areas as well as six Research Natural Areas. The 
draft document gives ample rationales for doing so, and the decision ought 
to stand in the final RMP. 


Turning to the wilderness recommendations, I find the draft RMP to be 
weakest in its plans for the Bookcliffs. Basically the BLM intends to 
abandon the region to hydrocarbon leasing and development. That decision 
alone is just plain wrong, but it becomes unconscionable when the BLM 
recommends against wilderness designation for the lone two Wilderness Study 
Areas (WSAs) in the Bookcliffs. The preferred alternative is supposed to be 
a moderate course between the Protection and the Production alternatives, 
but these recommendations against the Little Bookcliffs and Demaree Canyon 
WSAs tilt management of the region completely away from any kind of balanced 
approach. Given the small acreages of the two WSAs, Wilderness designation 


11 


page 2 


seems a small price to pay to preserve some wildlife habitat in the 
Bookcliffs. This is especially important in the case of the Little 
Bookcliffs WSA with its wildhorse herd. 


At the opposite pole, the wilderness recommendations for Black Ridge, Black 
Ridge West, and Sewemup Mesa WSAs are correct and excellent. I have hiked 
up into Rattlesnake and Mee Canyons, and can testify to the national 
significance of the wilderness values there. The BLM has taken the right 
step in proposing to close the “road” which separates the two WSAs on Black 
Ridge as well as other vehicle paths in the area. 


I wish that the BLM had applied the same reasoning to The Palisade WSA. The 
BLM belittles itself and its authority in claiming that the agency can not 
stop off-road vehicle (ORV) intrusions into the WSA. The BLM can, and 
should stop ORVs from destroying this unit's diverse beauty. 


Finally, I oppose the deletions in the Dominguez Canyons WSA, and urge you 
to recommend the entire unit for wilderness designation. The question of 
trespass onto private land is strictly irrelevant. In the first place, the 
BLM is required under federal law to manage public lands in the public's 
best interest -- not in the interest of nearby landowners. Moreover, 
wilderness designation will not affect trespass, or the lack thereof, in any 
way. The Dominguez Canyons contain numerous wildlife species, important 
archeological sites, and magnificent scenery. The WSA should be protected 
in its entirety. 


Thank you for this opportunity to comment on the draft Grand Junction 
Resource Management Plan. Please inform me of your final decisions by 
sending me a copy of the final RMP. 


Sincerely, 


jem DI Cher 


National BLM Wilderness Chair 
Sierra Club 


]Jorere cus 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 11 
Response 1 


The reason for the nonsuitability recommendations in these WSAs is potential foregoing of high mineral values. 
The Demaree Canyon and Little Book Cliffs WSAs are in the vicinity of KGSs, have high development potential 
for oil and gas, and contain minable coal resources. BLM estimates that the Demaree Canyon WSA contains 
277 million short tons of in place coal and 21,050 acres of high development potential oil and gas lands. The 
Little Book Cliffs WSA contains 349 million short tons of in place coal and 26,525 acres of high development 
potential oil and gas lands. Nondevelopment of these coal and oil/gas resources would be a significant foregoing 
of rental income, royalty revenues and a foregoing of potential reserves. 


BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy states that the BLM must be reasonably certain that the areas recommended 
for wilderness can be managed as wilderness over the long term based on present knowledge of the resources 
and private rights in the area, As the actual expiration of leases and contraction of units cannot be predicted, 
their effect on manageability cannot be predicted. Manageability problems related to pre-FLPMA leases were considered 
during the draft RMP/EIS. Presently oil and gas and coal leases could create wilderness management problems 
but because of development variables including future leasing status, specific managerial scenarios are deemphasized. 









Response 2 

BLM acknowledges the significant scenic, geologic and natural values present in the Palisade WSA. The unit’s 
ecological diversity and geologic history were major considerations in designating a part of the WSA as an outstanding 
natural area (ONA) in the Grand Junction Draft RMP/EIS. Based on strong public support for protection of 
The Palisade’s values (though wilderness designation) and BLM’s reevaluation of the geographic extent of these 
values in The Palisade WSA, the ONA boundaries have been expanded from 1,920 acres to 19,178 acres. The 
expanded boundaries generally follow those identified in the Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix I, 
Grand Junction Draft RMP/EIS. 

The ONA designation, as described in Code of Federal Regulations 2071, places primary emphasis on protection 
of areas with outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder, and scientific importance. ONAs are relatively undisturbed 
areas, representative of rare botanical, geological or zoological characteristics of principal interest for scientific 
and research purposes. The Palisade WSA meets these ONA criteria. 

Primitive recreation use of the ONA would be allowed consistent with protection of the unit’s values and 
existing legal access. 

The Palisade WSA was considered nonsuitable for wilderness based on marginal manageability primarily trespass 
related to recreational use, a general lack of public support in the Gateway area for wilderness, and conflicts 
with long-time established uses in parts of the WSA. The WSA has very limited legal access along its southeastern 
side (along Colorado Highway 141) and none from its northern side, except in the northwest comer. There is 
no legal access into the North Fork of the West Creek or Fish Creek. Both are popular areas that provide physical 
access to the north rim. 


It is impossible to hike the north rim, a major recreation attraction of the WSA, without trespassing over 
the majority of its 12-mile distance. The primary legal access is along the unit’s western boundary. The unit’s 
configuration and steep topography tend to tunnel recreationists into more accessible areas, which are oftentimes 
private land. Most of this unit has steep sideslopes with no large core area. This begins to restrict freedom of 
movement in the area. The Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix 1, draft RMP/EIS, identified the 
need for acquisition of three rights-of-way to try to remedy the trespass problem and provide for primitive recreation. 
These rights-of-way were not included as part of the expanded outstanding natural area (ONA) recommendation 
because, unlike wilderness because, unlike wilderness designation, providing opportunities for recreation is not 
a primary management goal of the ONA designation. 

Established off-highway vehicle (OHV) use in Bull Draw and along the washes on the western boundary 
creates user and resource conflicts. Although OHV opportunities are common in the Gateway area, closing such 
large areas to OHV use by blocking drainages or digging trenches was not considered practical over the long 
term. OHVs seem to be able to maneuver around such barriers. Boundary adjustments as part of the ONA would 
minimize these conflicts and still protect the WSAs scenic, geologic, and natural values. A 797-acre area on the 
eastern boundary identified for forest management and a 160-acre pre-FLPMA oil and gas lease on the northern 
boundary were also excluded from the ONA. Both of the adjustments to resolve resource conflicts are considered 
minor. The 37-acre Unaweep Seep Research Natural Acre was also excluded from the ONA to prevent duplication 
of management designations. 

The ONA designation would protect The Palisade WSA’s scenic, geologic and natural values, minimize management 
problems related to recreation use, and resolve conflicts with local established uses. The revised ONA (17,178 
acres) would continue to have low public use because of access limitations. Grazing would continue in the ONA. 
The ONA would also be open to mineral location (low potential) and mineral leasing with no surface occupancy. 
The rocky spine called “The Palisade” would be managed to preserve the existing character of the landscape 
while the remainder of the ONA would be managed to retain the landscape character (some changes would 
be allowed). 

Response 3 

The Proposed Actions for Dominguez Canyon have been changed. A total of 17,263 acres, primarily along 
the Gunnison River and Escalante Creek, formerly recommended as nonsuitable are now recommended as suitable. 
The new recommendations are 2,232 acres nonsuitable and 73,568 acres suitable. 


The nonsuitable acres are composed of 1,192 acres above the unit’s western canyons rims, 1,000 acres in 
the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area, and 40 acres for other minor boundary adjustments. The 1,192 acres above 
the unit’s western rim were recommended nonsuitable to improve manageability by reducing vehicle and firewood 
trespass from the adjacent roads and chainings. The boundary adjustments also helped to minimize forest management 
conflicts. The 1,000 acres in the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area were recommended as nonsuitable to create 
a more definitive topographic boundary (which minimizes potential vehicle conflicts), to remove imprints of man, 
and to provide for future trailhead development. The other 40 acres were recommended nonsuitable to make 
the unit easier to manage. 
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July 3, 1985 


Mr. Forest Littrell, Area Manager 
Bureau of Land Management 

764 Horizon Drive 

Grand Junction, CO 81506 

Dear Mr. Littrell: 

This is to comment on the Resource Management Plan and 
draft EIS for the Grand Junction Resource Area. Please 
include these comments in the official record on this 
subject. 


The American Wilderness Alliance is a Western-based 
national non-profit organization whose members are 
working to conserve the nation's decreasing publicly 
owned wildlands, wildlife habitat and free-flowing 
rivers. 


We are especially interested in the land-use allocation 
plans for the wilderness study areas, rivers and special 
Management areas, as well as their associated wildlife, 
in the Grand Junction Resource Area. Many of our 
Colorado members, as well as some members outside the 
state, have used and enjoyed these WSAs, other special 
Management areas and the Colorado and Dolores rivers for 
wilderness and other non-motorized recreational purposes. 
They and members of our staff have a good knowledge of 
the areas and their resources. 


We strongly support the Bureau of Land Management 
recommendation to designate Black Ridge Canyons and Black 
Ridge Canyons West as wilderness. We respectfully urge 
that the Black Ridge access road between these two areas 
and a few other unimproved ways which enter the areas be 
closed, and that some 74,000 acres be proposed by the BLM 
as a unified Black Ridge Canyons Wilderness. 


We note that because of location and snow or rain and 
soil conditions, the Black Ridge access road is often 
impassable and consequently does not fully serve its 
purpose. It certainly does not justify the considerable 
maintenance required to keep it open even part of the 
time and should be closed. Hunters will adequately 
harvest the annual increment of mule deer in this area 
without a road and enjoy a high quality wilderness 
experience in the process. As hunters become aware of 
the quality hunt this area provides, they will enter the 
area on foot, horseback and by boat from the Colorado 
River and take their game out by the same methods. 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 12 
Response 1 


This road provides access to public land south of the Black Ridge Canyons WSA and cannot be closed. 
It provides access to ranchers, BLM field personnel, and recreationists, including hunters. Additionally, it provides 
motorized access to the Rattlesnake Canyon area and the southern boundary of Black Ridge Canyons WSA. 





Mr. Forest Littrell, July 3, 1985, Page 2 


This outstanding area, with its numerous canyons, 
including Rattlesnake Canyon and the many magnificent 
arches, is home to bighorn sheep, mountain lions, and 
bald and golden eagles, as well as mule deer. All these 
species except the mule deer are especially sensitive 
animals requiring the remoteness from man and his works 
that wilderness affords. All would benefit from a 
wilderness classification of both areas. In addition, 
the bald eagle is nationally endangered and deserves all 
possible protection of its habitat. 


Both units are wild, scenic and possess outstanding 
opportunities for solitude and a quality wilderness 
experience. 


Moreover, Black Ridge Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons 
West are next to Colorado National Monument along a wild 
reach of the Colorado River, and wilderness designation 
for the two areas would complement and enhance the 
wilderness, wildlife and other natural values of both 
wild tracts, as well as those of the monument and the 
river. The reach of the Colorado River included in the 
BLM wilderness proposal is also recommended for 
designation as a National Wild and Scenic River. 
Wilderness status for this stretch of river would further 
strengthen protection of the river area. The river 
serves as important float access and unusual approach to 
the proposed wilderness. 


The Black Ridge Canyons have often been mentioned as a 
possible enlargement of Colorado National Monument. But, 
if properly bounded and established as wilderness, the 
American Wilderness Alliance favors retention of the 
greater undeveloped area by the BLM. 


We believe your Dominguez Canyon Wilderness proposal 
should include about 20,000 more undeveloped acres along 
the Gunnison River and Escalante Creek, for a total of 
approximately 76,000 acres. BLM's primary mission is to 
protect and manage BLM lands and not give major attention 
to whether trespass occurs on adjoining private lands. 
Some public trespass occurs now and can be expected to 
continue in the future, regardless of whether these 
additional 20,000 acres are designated as wilderness. 
Public education, access easements and posting of private 
lands should be used to reduce trespass. In any event, 
the problem of trespass should not be allowed to exclude 
and expose to development substantial outstanding public 
wildlands which would make a more complete natural 
ecosystem and viable wilderness. 
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Response 2 


The Proposed Action for Dominguez Canyon has been changed. A total of 17,263 acres, primarily along 
the Gunnison River and Escalante Creek, formerly recommended as nonsuitable are now as suitable. 
The new recommendations are 2,232 acres nonsuitable and 73,568 acres suitable. 


The nonsuitable acres are composed of 1,192 acres above the unit’s western canyons rims, 1,000 acres in 
the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area, and 40 acres for other minor boundary adjustments. The 1,192 acres above 
the unit’s western rim were recommended nonsuitable to improve manageability by reducing vehicle and firewood 
trespass from the adjacent roads and chainings. These boundary adjustments also helped to minimize forest management 
conflicts. The 1,000 acres in the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area were recommended as nonsuitable to create 
a more definitive topographic boundary (which minimizes potential vehicle conflicts), to remove imprints of man, 
and to provide for future trailhead development. The other 40 acres were recommended nonsuitable to make 
the unit easier to manage. 
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Mr. Forest Littrell, July 3, 1985, Page 3 


The greater area is important habitat, as the BLM has 
observed, for elk, bighorn sheep, mountain lion, black 
bear, deer and wild turkey. All but the deer are 
wilderness-dependent species which would benefit from a 
wilderness classification. Also wilderness designation 
would enhance quality hunting of these species in season. 


Dominguez Canyon is highly scenic, affords exceptional 
opportunity for solitude and receives substantial 
wilderness recreational use. The area is of exceptional 
geological and archeological significance. Over 600 
million years of geological history are exposed in the 
sedimentary and precambrian rock formations. Rich in 
fossilized bones of the Jurassic Period, the area has 
produced parts of the largest dinosaur ever found 
(ultrasaurus). All of these attributes add significantly 
to the value of Dominguez Canyon for wilderness purposes. 


The BLM should revise its wilderness recommendation to 
include the entire undeveloped area of about 76,000 
acres. 


We support entirely the BLM's wilderness recommendation 
for the 18,000 acre Sewemup Mesa area. Here is a rare 
opportunity for the BLM to propose as wilderness an 
undeveloped mesa in the Southwest that is totally 
ungrazed by domestic livestock. Opportunities for 
solitude and unconfined recreation, including rock 
climbing, are superb. Mineral potential is low. 


The American Wilderness Alliance respectfully requests 
that the BLM revise its recommendation to include the 
other three WSAs in the Grand Junction Resource Area for 
wilderness designation, as follows: The Palisade, 26,000 
acres; Little Book Cliffs, 29,000 acres, and Demaree 
Canyon, 25,000 acres. 


We feel that, in the long-run, wilderness and other 
natural values of The Palisade WSA are more important to 
the citizens of Colorado and the nation than off-road 
vehicle use, pinyon-juniper harvest and speculative oil 
and gas activities. Shape, steep slopes and potential 
trespass problems should not be used, as in the Preferred 
Alternative, to rule out a wilderness recommendation for 
this unusual wild area with its major opportunities for 
solitude and unconfined recreation. Potential for 
locatable minerals, oil and gas is low. Existing oil and 


gas leases in the area should be allowed to expire and 
not be renewed. 


Response 3 


BLM acknowledges the significant scenic, geologic and natural values present in The Palisade WSA. The unit's 
ecological diversity and geologic history were major considerations in designating a part of the WSA as an outstanding 
natural area (ONA) in the Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. Based on strong public support for protection of 
The Palisade’s values and BLM’s reevaluation of the geographic extent of these values in The Palisade WSA, 
the ONA boundaries have been expanded from 1,920 acres to 19,178 acres. The expanded boundaries generally 
follow those identified in the Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix I, Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. 


The ONA designation, as described in Code of Federal Regulations 2071, places primary emphasis on protection 
of areas with outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder, and scientific importance. ONAs are relatively undisturbed 
areas, representative of rare botanical, geological or zoological characteristics of principal interest for scientiiic 
and research purposes. The Palisade WSA meets these ONA criteria. 

Primitive recreation use of the ONA would be allowed consistent within protection of the unit’s values and 
existing legal access. 

The Palisade WSA was considered nonsuitable for wilderness based on marginal manageability primarily trespass 
related to recreational use, a general lack of public support in the Gateway area for wilderness, and conflicts 
with long-time established uses in parts of the WSA. The WSA has very limited legal access along its southeastern 
side (along Colorado Highway 141) and none from its northern side, except in the northwest corner. There is 
no legal access into the North Fork of West Creek or Fish Creek. Both are popular areas that provide physical 
access into the north rim. 


It is impossible to hike the north rim, a major recreation attraction of the WSA, without trespassing over 
the majority of its 12-mile distance. The primary legal access is along the unit's western boundary. The unit’s 
configuration and steep topography tend to tunnel recreationists’ into more accessible areas, which are oftentimes 
private land. Most of this unit has steep sideslopes with no large core area. This begins to restrict freedom of 
movement in the area. The Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix 1, draft RMP EIS, identified the 
need for acquisition of three rights-of-way to try to remedy the trespass problem and provide for primitive recreation. 
These rights-of-way were not included as part of the expanded outstanding natural area (ONA) recommendation 
because, unlike wilderness designation, providing opportunities for recreation is not a primary management goal 
of the ONA designation. 

Established off-highway vehicle (OHV) use in Bull Draw and along the washes on the western boundary 
creates user and resource conflicts. Although OHV opportunities are common in the Gateway area, closing such 
large areas to OHV use by blocking drainages or digging trenches was not considered practical over the long 
term. OHVs seem to be able to maneuver around such barriers. Boundary adjustments as part of the ONA would 
minimize these conflicts and still protect the WSAs scenic, geologic, and natural values. A 797-acre area on the 
eastern boundary identified for forest management and a 160-acre pre-FLPMA oil and gas lease on the northern 
boundary were also excluded from the ONA. Both of these adjustments to resolve resource conflicts are considered 
minor. The 37-acre Unaweep Seep Research Natural Area was also excluded from the ONA to prevent duplication 
of management designations. 

The ONA designation would protect The Palisade WSA’s scenic, geologic and natural values, minimize management 
problems related to recreation use, and resolve conflicts with local established uses. The revised ONA (17,178 
acres) would continue to have low public use because of access limitations. Grazing would continue in the ONA. 
The ONA would also be open to mineral location (low potential) and mineral leasing with not surface occupancy. 
The rocky spine called “The Palisade” would be managed VRM Class I, and the remainder of the ONA would 
be managed as VRM Class II. 





Mr. Forest Littrell, July 3, 1985, Page 4 


Little Book Cliffs WSA is close to Grand Junction and 
provides Grand Junction citizens with one of its few 
opportunities to enjoy wilderness nearby. It is only one 
of two possibilities left to designate wilderness in the 
entire Little Book Cliffs country. The WSA contains one 
of only three officially designated wild horse ranges in 
the United States, which can best be managed in an 
undeveloped condition for the well-being of the wild 
horses. The area has a very high degree of naturalness, 
is highly scenic and warrants wilderness designation. 
Coal, while apparently available in the area, can be 
found in much larger quantities elsewhere in Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming. 


Demaree Canyon is affected largely by the forces of 
nature, has outstanding opportunities for solitude and 
wilderness recreation, including hunting, and represents 
the only other remaining roadless area in the Book Cliffs 
vicinity that can be considered for wilderness. Demaree 
is home to the black bear, mountain lion and wintering 
mule deer, all of which would benefit from a wilderness 
classification. 


The American Wilderness Alliance enthusiastically 
supports the BLM Preferred Alternative recommendation to 
manage the following for semi-primitive, non-motorized 
recreation: Granite Creek, Hunter-Garvey Canyons and 
Bangs-Rough Canyons. The wildlife of these units will 
benefit from these special management designations, as 
will quality non-motorized recreation. The BLM should 
also include Unaweep Canyon and Northwest Creek in this 
same type of administrative designation. 


We strongly su rt the BLM's plan to withdraw the 
Eolacele kiver earsidor in Ruby and Horsethief Canyons 
from all mineral development, in order to protect this 
famous floatwater stretch for wild and scenic river 
status. We ask that the BLM extend the same plan to the 


Dolores, which has also been recommended for inclusion in 


the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 


We likewise endorse the BLM proposal to establish the six 


Research Natural Areas. 
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Response 4 
BLM acknowledges the high wilderness value of the Little Book Cliffs WSA and the Little Book Cliffs Wild 
Horse Range. However, mineral values (oil and gas and coal) preclude recommending the area for wilderness 
designation. Please also see response 1 to comment 10. 
Response 5 
The lack of outstanding opportunities for primitive and unconfined recreation in the Demaree Canyon WSA 
(does possess outstanding opportunities for solitude) was documented in the 2980 BLM publication, Final Wilderness 
Study Areas. Scenery outside a WSA cannot qualify it as having outstanding primitive recreation opportunities. 
BLM personnel have hiked throughout the unit. Blooming cactus, interesting water courses and deep gorges add 
value to the area but were not considered to provide outstanding primitive recreation opportunities. 
The wildlife in the unit was not considered to be a special feature since the species present are common 
in the region. 
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Mr. Forest Littrell, July 3, 1985, Page 5 


In other respects, the American Wilderness Alliance 
supports the Protection Alternative, which gives the most 
protection to the superb natural values and wildlife 
habitat of the resource area. 


Thank you for the opportunity to present these comments. 


Sincerely, 





Cliftén R. Merritt aS 
Executive Director 


CRM: dbh 
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|guly 9, 1985 
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} 

|| Frosty Littrell, Area Manager 
|| Bureau of Land Management 

764 Horizon Drive 


|) Grand Junction, Colorado 81506 





|) Dear Mr. Littrell: 


} The following comments on the Grand Junction Resource Area 

||) Draft Resource Management Plan/Environmental Impact Statement 

| (RMP/EIS) are submitted on behalf of the Uncompahgre Group of the 

|) Sierra Club. The Uncompahgre Group has currently over 100 members 
j| in Mesa, Delta, and Montrose counties. Several of its members 

| participated in the formation of the Citizen‘s Alternative which is 
»mentioned in the RMP/EIS on page 109. 


We found the document to be well written and the maps were 
fexcellent. Overall, I think you will find our comments to be 
) supportive of your efforts in this Planning document. We were 
| pleased to see that although the Citizen’s Alternative was not 
formally adopted as one of the alternatives, it was given 
| consideration and many of the ideas contained in the Citizen's 
| Alternative were adopted in the RMP/EIS. 

















| The Uncompahgre Group of the Sierra Club (UGSC) would like to 

| Propose revisions to your Preferred Alternative (PA). We trust that 
you will consider these suggested revisions as you prepare the Final 

ORMP/ETS and during subsequent reviews thereafter. Thank you for 

\-this opportunity to Participate in*the planning process for the 

‘| Grand Junction Resource Area. 


I Sincerely, 





Sarna —- A. Wercncet 


' Sharyl Kinnear, Vice Chair 
Uncompahgre Group of the Sierra Club 
P.O. Box 1543 

Grand Junction, Colorado 81502 
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Comments on the Grand Junction RMP/EIS 
Submitted by the Uncompahgre Group of the Sierra Club 
July 9, 1985 


Recreation 

Overall, the PA illustrates good management ideas for 
recreation in the Grand Junction Resource Area. A few of our 
concerns are as follows: 


* UGSC likes the idea that Ruby Canyon has been withdrawn from 
mineral entry in the PA and will be managed under the scenic river 
guidelines. We would also like to see such a management 
‘prescription for the Dolores River below Gateway. As the BLM is 
aware, this section of the Dolores has also been recommended for 
Wild and Scenic River status. We would encourage a provision in the 
RMP/EIS that supports the notion of all identified wild and scenic 
river corridors being withdrawn from mineral entry. 


* UGSC supports the management prescription in the PA to close 
Mt. Garfield to ORV use. The area outlined for continued ORV use 
appears to be ample. Mt. Garfield is an area deserving of 
protection, especially since it is the first area visitors are met 
with when they approach Grand Junction from the east. 


* UGSC supports the Protection Alternative (ProA) for Granite 
Creek since it prescribes a management plan of semi-primitive, non- 
motorized recreation. The exception to the ProA would be the 
directional and interpretive signing which would be Provided. We 
,are not clear as to the intent of the signing and therefore, cannot 
support such a measure. We do not support the PA since we initially 
Proposed that Granite Creek be recommended as wilderness. The ProA 
best protects the area and its wild values. 


* Again, UGSC must concur with the ProA for the management 
Prescription of South Shale Ridge as an Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern (ACEC). South Shale Ridge is a unique area 
and every effort should be taken to protect its scenic and uni que 
geological values. 


* UGSC supports the PA management for the Gunnison River 
Canyon. We support the no surface occupancy stipulation and the VRM 
II classification for the area. 


* UGSC supports the PA for Hunter/Garvey Canyons. We are 
Pleased with the non-motorized recreation stipulations for the 
canyons and the VRM Class II objectives for the canyons. 


Uncompahgre Group o. the Sierra Club 13 
Grand Junction RMP comments 
Page two 





* UGSC also concurs with the PA for the Sewemup Mesa area and 
the Bang’s Canyon/Northeast Creek area. We support the VRM Class I 
designations for the cliffs in Sinbad Valley and the scenic cliffs 
and canyons of the Bang’s Canyon/ Northeast Creek area. 


* UGSC supports the PA for the Gateway area with the exception 
of the Palisade area. We support the ProA for The Palisade area 
since the ProA recommends that The Palisade be designated 
wilderness. As mentioned above, we would encourage the BLM to 
withdraw the Dolores River below Gateway from mineral entry. 


The Uncompahgre Group of the Sierra Club is in agreement with 
the VRM Class I and Class II objectives outlined in the PA. We feel 
that these objectives are workable. Under the category of Class I we 


would like to see the wilderness study area acreage increased to 
match that of the Protection Alternative. 


UGSC supports the PA in its wildlife managment prescriptions. 
We were particularly impressed with the Threatened and Endangered 
Species lists contained in the RMP. The lists appear to be very 
thorough and will help guide the BLM during the plan implementation 
during the next ten years until the Plan is reviewed. 


UGSC wholeheartedly supports the PA in its recommendation of 
the Rabbit Valley and Fruita Paleontological sites as research 
natural areas. These areas are extremely vital to the Grand Valley 
research and education concerning paleontological resources. 


UGSC was pleased to see that under all alternatives in this 
section, "the primary emphasis for disposal would be on exchanges, 
and the secondary emphasis would be on sales." We support the 
notion of exchanges only, and in Particular the exchange of public 
lands for private lands that would enhance the management ojectives 
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Uncompahgre Group of the Sierra Club 
Grand Junction RMP comments 
Page three 


of the BLM and provide protection of various special resource 
values. We also support the statement on page 137 of the RMP/EIS 


_ which states, "Current management emphasis under the land tenure 


program is generally to retain public land in federal ownership; 
therefore, no sale proposals are under consideration at this time". 
The list of examples of the types of private land considered for 
acquisition through exchange as seen on Page 56 of the RMP/EIS is 
excellent. 

The UGSC is concerned about the tracts which have been outlined 
for disposal. Our concerns are as follows: ‘ 


* Tracts 17,18,24, and 31 are all adjacent to the Grand Mesa 
National Forest and as such should not be considered as isolated 
tracts of land for disposal. 


* Tracts 419,420,421,422,423, and 424 are located in Unaweep 
Canyon. This canyon is spectular for its scenic Properties and isa 
favorite route for those of us on the west slope. UGSC encourages 
the retention of these tracts for their scenic values and 
integration with the Gateway IRMA as outlined in the RMP/EIS. 


*Tracts 427 and 429 are crucial to the integrity of the 
incredibly beautiful Sinbad Valley/Roc Creek area and also to 
preserve the integrity of the Sewemup Mesa Wilderness area. UGSC 
also recommends that the BLM retain these tracts under any 
sircumstances. 


* Tracts 301,304, and 305 are located near the monument and 
would provide access to the monument. Access is a critical issue as 
illustrated during the BLM proposal to restrict access to the 
Dominguez canyon area 1 1/2 years ago. Several comments received by 
the BLM supported retention of public access for that particular 
area, thus it behooves the BLM to improve public access whenever the 
opportunity affords itself. 


* Tracts 403,404,405,426,407, and 408 are all imperative since 


they are located in the Bookcliffs. BLM should retain as much 
public land as possible in this ecological sensitive area. 


The UGSC supports the Prof since it affords the most protection 
of the Resource Area‘’s wilderness resources. All seven wilderness 
study areas (WSA) represent a significant addition to the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. Lower elevation canyon and mesa 
areas of the Colorado Plateau are not as yet represented in the 
national system. 
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These areas are accessible for a greater portion of the year 
than are higher elevation wilderness areas. Wilderness use is 
growing at a rate which will overburden wilderness availabilty in 
less than 15 years. These areas should be protected for biocentric 
reasons as well as anthropoecentric. 

The GJ BLM should not hesitate to recommend that all seven WSAs 
be designated as wilderness especially since several deserving areas 
in the Resource Area were "thrown out" in 1980 from further 
consideration as wilderness, e.g. Granite Creek, Hunter Canyon, 
Bang‘s Canyon, etc. 

The following are specific comments concerning each of the 
seven wilderness study areas. 


Sewemup_Mesa 

The UGSC agrees with the PA recommendation to designate Sewemup 
Mesa as wilderness. The UGSC has long recognized the Suitability of 
the area. While leading a hike into the area this spring, mountain 
lion tracks were found and also peregrine falcons observed. Sewemup 
Mesa is perhaps the single most pristine area in the state, having 
been isolated from development due to its almost insurmountable 
cliffs. The mesa top is ungrazed, a rarity in western America. 
Unmatched scenery can be found in views of the LaSal Mountains to 
the west,the Sinbad Valley, and the length of the Dolores River 
Canyon. 


Black Ridge Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West 

The UGSC also concurs with the PA in its recommendation of 
Black Ridge Canyons and Black Ridge Canyons West as wilderness. 

The inaccessible topography, magnificent geologic sculpturing, and 
rich wildlife of the Black Ridge Canyons make them prime candidates 
for wilderness protection. The most notable feature of the area is 
its dozens of natural arches carved out of the Entrada Formation, so 
abundant that they are commonly considered to be the greatest such 
concentration of arches outside of Arches National Park. 

The PA presents a well thought out plan for this area and 
definitely increases its manageability potential. Of special 
recognition are the PA‘s boundary adjustments. The inclusion of the 
area of land south of Ruby/Horsethief and located between Black 
Ridge Canyon and Black Ridge Canyon West presents a much improved 
boundary over the boundary recommended in 1982. The road along the 
Colorado Ridge which is closed in the PA is highly commendable. The 
Closure will improve the integrity of the unit. At the hearing on 
the Draft RMP/EIS in Grand Junction several members of a rock hound 
club expressed their dismay over the road closure. The major 
concern of the rock hound club was that the Morrison formation would 
inaccesssible by vehicle to their particular activity. It is felt 
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by the UGSC that the Morrison formation is readily accessible along 
thousands of miles of roads in the Morrison formation in the Grand 
Junction Resource Area. The wilderness attributes lost with the road 
remaining open outweigh the vast Opportunities to rock hound 
elsewhere. 

Again, the UGSC endorses the PA as an excellent plan to 
‘Preserve Colorado’s unequaled desert wilderness area. 


The UGSC supports the PA with the exception of the boundary 
modifications. The UGSC does agree with the proposal to close the 
cherrystems into Big Dominguez Canyon and Long Mesa. However, the 
UGSC cannot condone the excision of nearly 19,000 acres from the PA 
recommendation for the Dominguez wilderness. 

The BLM does not provide adequate reasoning for its exclusion 
of these 19,@@2 acres. The exclusion is supposed to reduce or 
eliminate trespass which may occur on adjacent private lands. The 
UGSC is of the opinion that topography would inhibit such trespass 
as would the trailheads proposed by the BLM for the area. Also, if 
trespass were occuring at the Present time, creating a "buffer zone" 
for Dominguez Canyon would not eliminate that problem. The 
exclusion of these lands is not warranted and the UGSC urges the BLM 
to reconsider its Position and include these areas in its 
wiilderness recommendation in the Final RMP/EIS. 

The Dominguez Canyons area is filled with a variety of scenic 
wonders, recreational opportunities, and scientific resources. As 


such, the BLM is to be commended for its wilderness recommendation 
for the area. 


The Palidade area encompasses a tremendous Variety of landforms 


and plant and animal life. The BLM recognized the attributes of the 
area when it recommended the designation of Outstanding Natural Area 
€ ONA) for The Palisade in its PA. However, the UGSC propses that 
The Palisade is deserving of a wilderness recommendation rather than 
the recommendation of ONA. 

Almost 4,008 feet of vertical relief, ranging from river bottom 
to mountain heights, offer a range of natural characteristics few, 
if any, places in the United States can match. The Palisade itself 
is a narrow fin of sandstone surrounded on all sides by vertical 
walls of Wingate and capped by carved Entrada slickrock. The north 
slope of the fin provides shaded slopes for Douglas-fir, a species 
normally found at much higher elevations. The area also includes 
Unaweep Seep, the most outstanding natural botanical display in 
Colorado. 

We are confused as to the rationale outlined on Page 325 of 
the RMP/EIS where the BLM states," Configuration, steep slopes, and 
potential trespass Problems prevented the unit from being 
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recommended for wilderness in this alternative". The UGSC has yet 
.to see a non-wilderness recommendation due to “steep slopes". 
‘Configuration and potential trespass problems can be solved with 
boundary adjustments and right-of-way acquisitions. The BLM has 
devised poor rationale for non-inclusion of The Palisade into the 
National WIlderness Preservation System; therefore, the UGSC would 


ask that the BLM reverse its decision on The Palisade in the Final 
RMP/EIS,. 


The UGSC supports the ProA for Demaree Canyon. Demaree Canyon 
is unique in the respect that together with the Little Bookcliffs 
WSA it is the only pristine, roadless area in the Bookcliffs range. 

The diverse ecosystem Provides habitat for many species of 
wildlife including Predators such as mountain lions, bobcats, and 
epyotes. During the winter, herds-of deer and elk migrate through 
fhe northwestern Portion of the area. 

On page 321 of the RMP/EIS it states," Outstanding 
Pportunities for primitive recreation are not found within the 
unit." The UGSC led an outing to Demaree and would disagree with 
the BLM’s comment on Page 321. Climbing out of the canyons and onto 
the high ridges surrounding the canyons provides one with 
spectacular views of the Uncompahgre Plateau, La Sal Mountains, and 
the lower Grand Valley. The UGSC urges the BLM to protect this 
unique area and feels that the areas uniqueness outweighs the oil 
and gas potential of the area. Oil and gas activity can occur 
elsewhere in the Bookcliffs; therefore, the UGSC urges purchase of 
existing pre-FLPMA leases or alternate methods of tapping the 
resource such as slant drilling or helicopter access. 


The UGSC supports the Prof for the Little Bookcliffs. As was 
mentioned above, the Little Bookcliffs along with Demaree 


constitutes much of the remaining roadless area in the Bookcliffs 
range. 


Little Bookcliffs. 


Views from the cliffs of the WSA are just one of the many 
outstanding recreational opportunities within the four major 
drainages which dissect the plateau. The area is habitat for 
Several species of wildlife including wild horses from the 
Bookcliffs Wild Horse Range, one of only three such ranges in the 
United States. 

Concerning the Ppre-FLPMA oil and gas leases, the UGSC defers to 
the comments which will be submitted by the Sierra Club Legal 
Defense Fund. 

The pre-FLPMA coal leases are on the boundary of the wilderness 
boundary and thus, should be exchanged for other coal leases 
elsewhere. The wilderness attributes that will be lost to coal far 
outweigh the development of those few coal leases. 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 13 
Response 1 


The Proposed Action for Dominguez Canyon has been changed. A total of 17,263 acres, primarily along 
the Gunnison River and Escalante Creek, formerly recommended as nonsuitable are now recommended as suitable, 
The new recommendations are 2,232 acres nonsuitable and 73,568 acres suitable. 


The nonsuitable acres are composed of 1,192 acres above the unit’s western canyons rims, 1,000 acres in 
the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area, and 40 acres for other minor boundary adjustments. The 1,192 acres above 
the unit’s western rim were recommended nonsuitable to improve manageability by reducing vehicle and firewood 
trespass from the adjacent roads and chainings. These boundary adjustments also helped to minimize forest management 
conflicts. The 1,000 acres in the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area were recommended as nonsuitable to create 
a more definitive topographic boundary (which minimizes potential vehicle conflicts), to remove imprints of man, 
and to provide for future trailhead development. The other 40 acres were recommended nonsuitable to make 
the unit easier to manage. 


Response 2 


BLM acknowledges the significant scenic, geologic and natural values present in The Palisade WSA. The unit’s 
ecological diversity and geologic history were major considerations in designating a part of the WSA as an outstanding 
natural area (ONA) in the Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. Based on strong public support for Protection of 
The Palisade’s values and BLM’s reevaluation of the geographic extent of these values in The Palisade WSA, 
the ONA boundaries have been expanded from 1,920 acres to 19,178 acres. The expanded boundaries generally 
follow those identified in the Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix I, Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. 








The ONA designation, as described in Code of Federal Regulations 2071, places primary emphasis on protection 
of areas with outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder, and scientific importance. ONAs are relatively undisturbed 
areas, representative of rare botanical, geological or zoological characteristics of Principal interest for scientific 
and research purposes. The Palisade WSA meets these ONA criteria. 


Primitive recreation use of the ONA would be allowed consistent within protection of the unit’s values and 
existing legal access. 

The Palisade WSA was considered nonsuitable for wilderness based on marginal manageability primarily trespass 
related to recreational use, a general lack of public support in the Gateway area for wilderness, and conflicts 
with long-time established uses in parts of the WSA. The WSA has very limited legal access along its southeastern 
side (along Colorado Highway 141) and none from its northern side, except in the northwest comer. There is 
no legal access into the North Fork of West Creek or Fish Creek. Both are popular areas that provide physical 
access into to the north rim. 


It is impossible to hike the north rim, a major recreation attraction of the WSA, without trespassing over 
the majority of its 12-mile distance. The primary legal access is along the unit’s western boundary. The unit’s 
configuration and steep topography tend to tunnel recreationists’ into more accessible areas, which are oftentimes 
private land. Most of this unit has steep sideslopes with no large core area. This begins to restrict freedom of 
movement in the area. The Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix 1, draft RMP EIS, identified the 
need for acquisition of three rights-of-way to try to remedy the trespass problem and provide for primitive recreation. 
These rights-of-way were not included as part of the expanded outstanding natural area (ONA) recommendation 
because, unlike wilderness designation, providing opportunities for recreation is not 2 primary management goal 
of the ONA designation. 


Established off-highway vehicle (OHV) use in Bull Draw and along the washes on the western boundary 
creates user and resource conflicts. Although OHV opportunities are common in the Gateway area, closing such 
large areas to OHV use by blocking drainages or digging trenches was not considered practical over the long 
term. OHVs seem to be able to maneuver around such barriers. Boundary adjustments as part of the ONA would 
minimize these conflicts and still protect the WSAs scenic, geologic, and natural values. A 797-acre area on the 
eastern boundary identified for forest management and a 160-acre pre-FLPMA oil and gas lease on the northern 
boundary were also excluded from the ONA. Both of these adjustments to resolve resource conflicts are considered 
minor. The 37-acre Unaweep Seep Research Natural Area was also excluded from the ONA to prevent duplication 
of management designations. 

The ONA designation would protect The Palisade WSA’s scenic, geologic and natural values, minimize Management 
problems related to recreation use, and resolve conflicts with local established uses. The revised ONA (17,178 
acres) would continue to have low public use because of access limitations. Grazing would continue in the ONA. 
The ONA would also be open to mineral location (low potential) and mineral leasing with no surface occupancy. 
The rocky spine called “The Palisade” would be managed to preserve the existing character of the landscape 
while the remainder of the ONA would be managed to retain the landscape character (some changes would 
be allowed). 


Response 3 


The outstanding opportunity criterion in the BLM Wilderness Inventory Handbook is very subjective. However, 
during the inventory phase, BLM determined that scenery outside a WSA cannot qualify it as having outstanding 
Primitive recreation. It is agreed that this scenery adds to the sight-seeing opportunities in a WSA, but the 
of a primitive and unconfined recreation experience must be based on the resources inside the WSA. See also 
responses 56-11 and 204. 

Response 4 

The reason for the nonsuitability recommendations in these WSAs is potential foregoing of high mineral values. 
The Demaree Canyon and Little Book Cliffs WSAs are in the vicinity of KGSs, have high development potential 
for oil and gas, and contain minable coal resources. BLM estimates that the Demaree Canyon WSA contains 
277 million short tons of in place coal and 21,050 acres of high development potential oil and gas lands. The 
Little Book Cliffs WSA contains 349 million short tons of in place coal and 26,525 acres of high development 
potential oil and gas lands. Nondevelopment of these coal and oil/gas resources would be a significant foregoing 
of rental income, royalty revenues and a foregoing of potential reserves. 


BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy states that the BLM must be reasonably certain that the areas recommended 
for wilderness can be managed as wilderness over the long term based on present knowledge of the Tesources 
and private rights in the area. As the actual expiration of leases and contraction of units cannot be predicted, 
their effect on manageability cannot be predicted. Manageability problems related to pre-FLPMA lease were considered 
during the draft RMP/EIS. Presently oil and gas and coal leases could create wilderness Management problems 
but because of development variables including future leasing status, specific managerial scenarios are deemphasized. 
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Mark Pearson 
P.O. Box 204 
Grand Junction, CO 81502 





July 9, 1985 


Frosty Littrell 

Area Manager 

Grand Junction Resource Area 
Bureau of Land Management 
764 Horizon Drive 

Grand Junction, CO 81506 


Dear Mr. Littrell: 


Enclosed are the comments of the Colorado Open Space Council 
on the Draft Grand Junction Resource Management Plan and 
Environmental Impact Statement. 


The Colorado Open Space Council (COSC) endorses the 
Protection Alternative as it affords the most complete protection 
for dwindling resources such as wilderness while still allowing 
for more than adequate development of mineral resources. The 
Protection Alternative incorporates many of the features of the 
"Citizens’ Alternative", which COSC helped to produce and 
coordinate. BLM is to be thanked for its consideration of the 
Citizens’ Alternative in the preparation of the RMP. 


The RMP as a whole is undoubtedly the best effort yet 
produced by a BLM planning team in Colorado. The recommendations 
with respect to visual resources, special management areas, off— 
road vehicle use, river management, and recreation carefully take 
into consideration the thrust of our concerns. The specificity of 
each management emphasis area, with its thorough detail of plans 
for each of the many resources, is particularly appreciated. 

Apart from the actual recommendations in the RMP, the editorial 
staff is to be complimented on the readability of the document. 
Considering the complexity of an RMP, the editors have done an 
admirable job of organizing information, Presenting it in a format 
pleasing to the eye, and providing the right mix of thoroughness 
and number of topics. For example, the section on Affected 
Environment was extremely informative without Overwhelming the 
reader with unnecessary detail. The selection of graphics — maps, 
charts, and tables - also greatly enhanced the readability of the 
RMP. 


The rest of our comments concern the specific recommendations 
in the RMP. 


“Humanity belongs to earth, not earth to humanity” 


COSC RMP Comments 
July 9, 1985 
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WILDERNESS 

COSC’s comments on wilderness should be considered with some 
historical perspective in mind. The Grand Junction Resource Area 
has already dropped from wilderness study in previous stages of 
the wilderness review more than 170,988 acres scattered amongst 10 
areas. These areas deleted included such stunningly spectacular 
areas as Granite Creek, Bangs Canyon, and Hunter Canyon - areas 
any uninitiated, impartial observer would not have hesitated to 
have deemed suitable for thorough study as potential wilderness. 
Unfortunately, through the vagaries of the wilderness review and 
the inherent biases against wilderness within any agency oriented 
toward output of salable products such as minerals, cows, and 
timber, these indisputably deserving areas never really got a fair 
chance at an even-handed wilderness review. 


Now, because BLM has previously thrown out of the wilderness 
review process everything except the absolute jewels such as Black 
Ridge and Dominguez, BLM is reluctant to recommend as suitable for 
Wilderness more than the absolute minimum of the choicest of the 
gems. The most spectacular portion of the Bookcliffs, Little 
Bookcliffs WSA, and a portion of two of western Colorado’s most 
spectacular canyons (Unaweep and Dolores River), The Palisade WSA, 
are deemed unsuitable as wilderness because otherwise it would 
appear as if too much is being recommended for wilderness, 
irregardless of the vast acreages previously discarded. BLM 
should review its decision on Little Bookcliffs in light of it 
being only one of seven potential candidates in the Bookcliffs 
region rather than one of two, and its decision on The Palisade in 
light of it being the only sample of Unaweep Canyon left in the 
wilderness review after Bang‘s Canyon and West Unaweep were 
dismissed. 


What follows are our comments on BLM wilderness 
recommendations of what remains of the more than 400,000 acres 
once studied. 


recommendation for Black Ridge Canyons. BLM’s proposed decision 
recognizes Black Ridge as Colorado’s premier desert wilderness 
Candidate due to its precipitous slickrock canyons, uncommon 
landforms, abundant desert wildlife, magnificent river canyon, and 
refreshing solitude. 


Several features of BLM’s recommendation merit particular 
commendation. The inclusion of the triangle of land between the 
two Black Ridge WSAs provides a continuous wilderness river 
shoreline for over 15 miles and will thereby enhance the primitive 
river-based recreation opportunities available in the area. BLM’s 
closure of roads into the unit, particularly the "Colorado River 
Road" which splits the two WSAs, as well as the road between Mee 
and Knowles Canyons, is a critical component of the wilderness 
recommendation. Closure of these roads, along with closure of the 
other shorter spurs into the area, will forestall future 
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Response 1 

These areas did not qualify as wilderness as documented in the 1980 BLM publication, Final Wilderness 
Study Areas. When some of these areas were appealed, the Interior Board of Land Appeals affirmed BLM’s inventory 
decisions. 

Areas not qualifying as WSAs have been recognized by BLM as needing special management to protect primitive 
values. Wilderness suitability recommendations must be based on areas that have qualified as wilderness study 
areas, 
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wilderness management problems by greatly reducing the effective 
miles of road bordering the area and will work to preserve the Response 2 
solitude within the core of the area. In sparse pinyon-juniper s, « : 
forest such as comprises the uplands of Black Ridge Canyons, these Ente Pls tints GE re 
road closures are the most certain means of preventing Me . y 4 &. Cay 
; , ‘ ; é , a portion of this access open. The road has been blocked more than a half mile from the Rattlesnake Canyon 
unauthorized and inappropriate off-road vehicle use. With this in Arches and does not directly impact the arches. 
mind, BLM should give serious thought to pulling the road closure ¢ 
on the Ute Trail road to the arches back up to the top of the hill Although this road and trailhead do present some management problems, BLM believes the wilderness values 
where it turns off from the Black Ridge Hunter Access road. There can still be maintained while enhancing recreation use of the unit. 


2 has been a fair amount of vehicle use off of this road. Pulling 
the closure farther up the hill will also enhance the wilderness 
setting of the arches in Rattlesnake Canyon. 


There has been concern by vehicle user groups 
(i.e.,rockhounds) that closing the Colorado River Road in 
Particular will create undue hardship on those users. There are 
many hundreds, if not thousands,of miles of roads through the 
Morrison Formation of western Colorado, the formation in which 
rockhounds find petrified wood, fossils, agates, etc. The very 
thing which makes Black Ridge uncommon is its relative lack of 
roads through the Morrison Formation mesa tops. It seems there 
are abundant other opportunities for vehicular-based rock 
collecting in the region as compared to the wilderness values of 
Black Ridge Canyons that will be enhanced due to this closure. 


The geography of Black Ridge offers a distinct variety of 
levels of recreational access. The eastern canyons of the area, 
Devil‘s, Pollack, and Flume, are easily and quickly accessible 
from Grand Junction. Yet the major canyons in the western part of 
the area, such as Mee and Knowles, are much more difficult to 
access and provide correspondingly greater levels of solitude. 

The proposed road closures will help to preserve the solitude of 
these western canyons in the core of the area by limiting the 
proximity of vehicular access. 


for wilderness is warmly welcomed. Sewemup Mesa possesses all of 
the prerequisite wilderness attributes - stunning scenery from 
atop any of the cliffs surrounding the mesa, unparalleled 
solitude, and one of the most untouched mesa tops in Colorado. We 
have always considered Sewemup Mesa to be one of the real 
treasures entrusted to BLM. We are greatly pleased that BLM has 
not betrayed that trust and has recommended Sewemup Mesa for 
wilderness designation. 


BLM has skimped on its description of wildlife within Sewemup 
3 Mesa. No mention is made in the RMP of any of the wildlife present 


in the area. Peregrine falcons use the area for hunting, and it Response 3 

is undoubtedly suitable, if not actual, nesting habitat for them These species do occur in the WSA and have been added to the list of special features listed considered 
as well. Mountain lions have also been seen in the area. in the environmental analysis of this document. 

Dominguez Canyons -- The partial wilderness recommendation for 


Dominguez Canyons WSA is, as BLM might expect, partially 
welcomed. We appreciate that BLM has determined that the 
wonderful recreation, wildlife, and archeological values of the 
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area are best protected through wilderness designation. We 
strongly endorse the proposed closures of the two cherrystems into 
the area, that up Big Dominguez Canyon and that out Long Mesa, as 


they serve no necessary purpose. However, we strongly disagree 
with BLM’s deletion of over 25% of the area, or almost 20,000 Res, 4 
acres. pporese! 
The Proposed Action for Dominguez Canyon has been changed. A total of 17,263 acres, primaril ly along 
The boundary deletions along the Gunnison River and Escalante the Gunnison River and Escalante Creek, formerly recommended as nonsuitable are now recommended as suitable. 
Creek concern us most. One of the primary attributes of the WSA The new recommendations are 2,232 acres nonsuitable and 73,568 acres suitable, 
is that it encompasses portions of a major desert river and its . omy : é 
canyon, namely the Gunnison. Dominguez Canyon WSA affords the One Deine Cee Ps ee ere eve the unit's Lapri tag eae acres in 
protection for a substantial portion of an entire watershed, from herunideiwesternirinl were ded adatatiable toca ee : by Boek 
high on the plateau all the way to the Gunnison. To stop short of trespass from the adjacent roads and chainings, These t 1 aaecct asdhane eee 3 sed shape 
actually including the river bank of the river and to leave the conflicts. The 1,000 acres in the Open Draw/Pal Gulct ice were ‘ antaas patlenre: rae 
boundary on a ridge high above the river is truly unfortunate. a more definitive topographic boundary (which minimi tial vehicle flicts), to raprecinel A soes 
Apart from the aesthetics of the boundary, BLM is proposing a ee — trailhead development. The other 40 acres were recommended nonsuitable to make 
land mangement scheme for the deleted lands that Congress has 8 
shown an unwillingness to accept. BLM is apparently proposing to 
create a "buffer zone" of de facto wilderness outside of the 
4 recommended boundaries of Dominguez Canyon. BLM is doing this so 





as to accommodate local landowners, and would presumeably continue 
to manage the deleted lands in a manner compatible with 
wilderness. Yet, in Section 110 of the 198@ Colorado Wilderness 
Act (PL 96-568), Congress stated that it 


"does not intend that designation of wilderness areas in the 
State of Colorado lead to the creation of protective 
perimeters or buffer zones around each wilderness area. 

The fact that nonwilderness activities or uses can be seen or 
heard from areas within the wilderness shall not, of itself, 
preclude such activities or uses up to the boundary of the 
wilderness area." 


Because of this language, we are uncertain that BLM could protect 
the deleted lands in the manner most compatible with the adjacent 
wilderness lands. What BLM has essentially done in shrinking the 
|wilderness boundaries is to further shrink the protected heart of 


the proposed wilderness. The buffer needs to be within the 
recommended wilderness, not outside of it. The deleted lands 
along the Gunnison and Escalante Creek should be restored for this 
reason. 


We are also not convinced of any need for deletion of these 
lands on the basis of potential trespass problems. Placing the 
wilderness boundary on a ridge as opposed to the valley bottom 
seems an irrelevant solution to trespass problems. If trespass is 
occurring now, it will continue to occur irrespective of whether 
the boundary is near the road or on the ridgetop as people will 
continue to go where they will. Trespass in these particular 
areas seems a remote possibility in any case, as the RMP itself 
states that signed trailheads for the proposed wilderness will be 
created at Dominguez Campground, Bridgeport, and Gunnison Gulch. 
Extremely few people will head out into the wilderness from areas 5 34 
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other than these designated trailheads. What it boils down to is 
that BLM has sacrificed many thousands of acres of prime 
wilderness to assuage the paranoid fears of a few. 


We take great umbrage with the proposed deletion of 2600 
acres from the wilderness recommendation on the basis of pinyon- 
juniper woodlands conflicts. It is apparent that BLM has 
recommended for wilderness only that portion of Dominguez Canyons 
WSA for which it can find no other use. If any other use is 
possible, that use apparently takes Precedence. It astounds us 
that firewood overrides wilderness protection for the largest and 
one of the most spectacular WSAs in Colorado. There are many 
thousands of acres of firewood areas across the Uncompahgre 
Plateau; BLM has no justification for Sacrificing the few portions 
of upland forest in the WSA to that Purpose. Even in the 
immediate vicinity of the WSA there is abundant firewood. There 
is no reason to complete the deforestation of the Long Mesa area 
that chaining started by removing the upland forested areas of the 
WSA from the wilderness recommendation. 


ffs_Wildhorse | Area -- There seems to be little doubt 
in either our minds or BLM’s mind that Little Bookcliffs possesses 
outstanding wilderness attributes that merit its inclusion in the 
National Wilderness Preservation System. BLM, however, is stymied 
in its willingness to recommend the area as suitable for 
wilderness due to the existing mineral leases. BLM has apparently 
thrown up its collective hands with respect to the pre-FLPMA 
leases as BLM repeatedly emphasizes in the RMP the existence of 
the leases and BLM‘s inability to do anything to prevent their 
development. 


We do not agree that BLM has completely analyzed its options 
concerning the pre-FLPMA leases in Little Bookcliffs WSA. The 
leases, while unitized, are not permanent. The operators are 
required to perform minimal diligence in order to Prevent the unit 
from contracting. At least one of the major oil and gas units is 
subject for contraction this fall, and all units except Monument 
Rocks are subject to contraction on or before October 13, 1986. 
Assuming BLM obeys its legal obligations in strictly applying the 
oil and gas regulations, the units should contract when the unit 
operators fail to meet their unit obligations. Given the present 
sorry state of the natural gas market, and the fact that there has 
been no activity in the bulk of the WSA in the last two years, it 
is extremely unlikely that the units will not contract, assuming 
that BLM does not allow the unit operators to squirm out of 
compliance with the regulations. When the units contract, many of 
the pre-FLPMA leases in the WSA will become subject to expiration 
the same as any other non-unitized lease on the public lands. 
Since the contraction date (1986) for the units is well in advance 
lof the expected date of action by Congress, the existence of the 
pre-FLPMA leases at this point should not be an insurmountable 


obstacle to recommendation of Little Bookcliffs as suitable. it 


would be extremely unfortunate if BLM were not to recommend the 
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WSA as suitable on the basis of leases that later expired. The 


RMP requires some elaboration on this point. 


The RMP should list the pre-FLPMA leases, the lessees, oil 
and gas units, unit operators, and unit contraction dates and 
requirements. 


Current management of the Little Bookcliffs area dictates no 
further coal leasing due to unacceptable impacts on other 
resources, apparently referring to wild horses. The Preferred 
Alternative, on the other hand, states that coal leasing will be 
acceptable in Little Bookcliffs Wild Horse Range pending further 
study of the effects of surface facilities in Coal Canyon on the 
viability of the horse herd. BLM needs to expand that study to 
consider the impacts to primitive recreation and outstanding 
matural features of coal leasing on the other portions of the 
Little Bookcliffs area, such as Spring Canyon, Main Canyon and 
Cottonwood Canyon. Primitive recreation opportunities and 
undisturbed natural environments are a rapidly disappearing 
attribute of the Bookcliffs region. Even underground coal mining 
could severely disrupt recreation and natural values in Little 
Bookcliffs through subsidence, noise from ventilation fans, and 
coal exploration drill holes. 


The pre-FLPMA coal leases are not an insurmountable obstacle 

to wilderness either. BLM has the authority under federal coal 

egulations to initiate exchanges of federal coal leases. Ina 
case such as this one, where significant public values, 

i.e. ,wilderness, wildhorses, and recreation, have been Placed in 
jeopardy by previous leasing from a time when multiple-use was not 
the guide for BLM management, it is particularly appropriate that 
the option of exchange for the leases in Coal Canyon be pursued. 
The RMP needs to devote some consideration to this option. 


There will be only one Opportunity to preserve a piece of the 
Bookcliffs in their natural wild condition. Let us not blow it by 
perpetuating previous errors in resource allocation. When Little 
Bookcliffs was originally leased, no consideration was given to 
wilderness or other natural values. This is the time to correct 
that oversight. 


he Palisade -- COSC thoroughly disagrees with BLM’s nonsuitable 
ecommendation for The Palisade WSA. "Configuration, steep 

lopes, and potential trespass problems" (RMP at 305) are BLM’s 
easons for its recommendations. These are transparent reasons at 
est. 
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Response 5 

In the proposed plan and final RMP EIS, only 1,192 acres are deleted in part for pinyon-juniper management, 
wich is the area outside a modified boundary that improves manageability on the western edge of the unit. 
7 wese 1,192 acres are above the rim of the canyons and have chainings and roaded areas adjacent to them. 
Moving the boundary to the rim in these areas creates a more manageable unit by helping to minimize conflicts 
¥ th firewood cutting and OHV travel. Forest management would be allowed above this rim boundary. A total 
© 1,450 acres originally recommended for forest management in two areas below the rim have been added back 
i 0 the proposed Dominguez Canyon Wilderness. 

Response 6 

The reason for the nonsuitability recommendations in these WSAs is potential foregoing of high mineral values. 

The Demaree Canyon and Little Book Cliffs WSAs are in the vicinity of KGSs, have high development potential 
for oil and gas, and contain minable coal resources. BLM estimates that the Demaree Canyon WSA contains 
277 million short tons of in place coal and 21,050 acres of high development potential oil and gas lands. The 
Little Book Clifis WSA contains 349 million short tons of in place coal and 26,525 acres of high development 
“otential oil and gas lands. Nondevelopment of these coal and oil/gas resources would be a significant foregoing 

Frental income, royalty revenues and a foregoing of potential reserves. 


BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy states that the BLM must be reasonably certain that the areas recommended 
«t wilderness can be managed as wilderness over the long term based on present knowledge of the resources 
and private rights in the area. As the actual expiration of leases and contraction of units cannot be predicted, 
their effect on manageability cannot be predicted. Manageability problems related to pre-FLPMA lease were considered 
Guring the draft RMP/EIS. Presently oil and gas and coal leases could create wilderness management problems 
but because of development variables including future leasing status, specific managerial scenarios are deemphasized. 





Response 7 


The numbered acreage of pre-FLPMA leases is included. Specific lease information was not included in the 
draft RMP EIS because it was not considered relevant to analysis of the alternatives. This information is available 
for review in the Grand Junction Resource Area office. 


BLM has no unilateral authority to exchange a lease; the companies holding leases in this area have not indicated 
a desire to exchange their leases. If a company would express an interest in exchanging, the RMP could be amended. 
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With respect to potential trespass problems, the 
Manageability Alternative in the RMP points out that with the 
simple acquisition of three public access right-of-ways, there 
would be no trespass problems. Accesss to Fish Creek, Northwest 
Creek, and Bull Draw would circumvent nearly every conceivable 
trespass problem. It it unreasonable for BLM to claim the simple 
lack of three access points as justification for an unsuitable 
recommendation when the Preferred Alternative in the RMP is 
Proposing 37 right-of-way acquisitions elsewhere. When the 
resource in question is an ecologically unique and diverse area 
that would be a significant addition to the National Wilderness 
Preservation System (RMP at 387), surely a little more effort is 
required by BLM at solving trivial problems such as access. 


Since when did steep slopes disqualify wildlands from 
ilderness designation? The Palisade is blessed with steep slopes 
(that is much of the attraction of the area, looking at the 
precipitous cliffs and spires), but there are ample opportunities 
for scaling these steep slopes. The western boundary road is one 
place; the flanks of Northwest Creek are another; the Fish Creek 
area is another. Once scaled, these steep slopes offer some of 
the most dramatic views in the resource area. 
















Configuration is not the problem BLM makes it out to be. 
Alternative boundaries can be drawn for The Palisade which leave 
lout the conflicts in Bull Draw Basin without as many deletions as 
BLM proposes. For example, there is little, if any, ORV use to 
the west of The Palisade itself. There are only very few, 
scattered trees in this area, not an attractive spot for cutting 
firewood. There is no need to draw the boundary on this west side 
all the way back to the base of The Palisade. Configuration 
hould not pose an impediment to retaining the integrity of the 
ilderness in any case, since BLM has made a point in the RMP of 
mphasizing the steep slopes of the unit, which would effectively 
reclude unauthorized incursions into the area. 


The fundamental issue is whether BLM believes any portion of 
Unaweep Canyon should be protected as wilderness. The Palisade is 
a particularly appealing piece of Unaweep Canyon since BLM would 
get a bonus of including a spectacular piece of the Dolores River 
Canyon as well. We agree with BLM’s conclusion that failure to 
include The Palisade as wilderness would be a major adverse impact 
on the National Wilderness Preservation System (RMP at 387). The 
reasons put forth by BLM do not justify such a harsh sentence. 


We do support the designation of The Palisade itself as an 
Outstanding Natural Area, but there are many other outstanding 
natural portions of the area, including Northwest Creek with its 
gurgling trout stream, and the small, pristine alcoves and 
amphitheaters along the cliffs to the north and west of The 
Palisade. Wilderness designation would encompass all of these 
“outstanding natural areas." 


Response 8 


BLM acknowledges the significant scenic, geologic and natural values present in the Palisade WSA. The unit’s 
ecological diversity and geologic history were major considerations in designating a part of the WSA as an outstanding 
natural area (ONA) in the Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. Based on strong public support for protection of 
The Palisade’s values and BLM’s reevaluation of the geographic extent of these values in The Palisade WSA, 
the ONA boundaries have been expanded from 1,920 acres to 19,178 acres. The expanded boundaries generally 
follow those identified in the Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix I, Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. 


The ONA designation, as described in Code of Federal Regulations 2071, places primary emphasis on protection 
of areas with outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder, and scientific importance. ONAs are relatively undisturbed 
areas, representative of rare botanical, geological or zoological characteristics of principal interest for scientific 
and research purposes. The Palisade WSA meets these ONA criteria. 


Primitive recreation use of the ONA would be allowed consistent within protection of the unit’s values and 
existing legal access. 


The Palisade WSA was considered nonsuitable for wilderness based on marginal manageability primarily trespass 
related to recreational use, a general lack of public support in the Gateway area for wilderness, and conflicts 
with long-time established uses in parts of the WSA. The WSA has very limited legal access along its southeastern 
side (along Colorado Highway 141) and none from its northem side, except in the northwest comer. There is 
no legal access into the North Fork of West Creek or Fish Creek. Both are popular areas that provide physical 
access into to the north rim. 


It is impossible to hike the north rim, a major recreation attraction of the WSA, without trespassing over 
the majority of its 12-mile distance. The primary legal access is along the unit’s western boundary. The unit’s 
configuration and steep topography tend to tunnel recreationists into more accessible areas, which are oftentimes 
private land. Most of this unit has steep sideslopes with no large core area. This begins to restrict freedom of 
movement in the area. The Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix 1, draft RMP EIS, identified the 
need for acquisition of three rights-of-way to try to remedy the trespass problem and provide for primitive recreation. 
These rights-of-way were not included as part of the expanded outstanding natural area (ONA) recommendation 
because, unlike wilderness designation, providing opportunities for recreation is not a primary management goal 
of the ONA designation. 


Established off-highway vehicle (OHV) use in Bull Draw and along the washes on the western boundary 
creates user and resource conflicts. Although OHV opportunities are common in the Gateway area, closing such 
large areas to OHV use by blocking drainages or digging trenches was not considered practical over long term. 
OHVs seem to be able to maneuver around such barriers. Boundary adjustments as part of the ONA would 
minimize these conflicts and still protect the WSAs scenic, geologic, and natural values. A 797-acre area on the 
eastern boundary identified for forest management and a 160-acre pre-FLPMA oil and gas lease on the northern 
boundary were also excluded from the ONA. Both of these adjustments to resolve resource conflicts are considered 
minor. The 37-acre Unaweep Seep Research Natural Area was also excluded from the ONA to prevent duplication 
of management designations. 


The ONA designation would protect The Palisade WSA’s scenic, geologic and natural values, minimize management 
problems related to recreation use, and resolve conflicts with local established uses. The revised ONA (17,178 
acres) would continue to have low public use because of access limitations. Grazing would continue in the ONA. 
The ONA would also be open to mineral location (low potential) and mineral leasing with no surface occupancy. 
The rocky spine called “The Palisade” would be managed to preserve the landscape character while the remainder 
of the ONA wouid be managed to maintain the landscape Character (some changes would be allowed). 
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area. 


BLM’s finding that outstanding opportunities for primitive 
recreation do not exist in the area is wrong. On the several 
occasions when COSC sponsored trips have visited the area, 
participants have had thoroughly satisfying wilderness 
experiences. There are terrific views of the snowcapped La Sals 
rising out of shimmering red rock canyon country across the Grand 

9 Valley. There are abundant collections of blooming cactus at 
appropriate times of the year, which offer outstanding 
photographic opportunities. If one hikes up the canyons 
themselves, one encounters lush knee-high grasses all along the 
banks of the creek beds, occasional waterfalls, and deep, 
serpentine gorges. Perhaps BLM has not visited the area on the 
ground enough to get a sense of the outstanding recreational 
opportunities. Given the minimal recreational use recorded in the 
WSA, BLM should take heed of the comments from those who have 
actually visited the area with respect to the outstandingness of 
the recreational opportunities. 


Before BLM writes off Demaree Canyon due to pre-FLPMA leases, 
BLM should analyze the oil and gas unit agreements to determine if 
they are really an obstacle to wilderness designation, as we 
proposed for Little Bookcliffs WSA. As with Little Bookcliffs, 
BLM needs to list the pre-FLPMA leases, units, unit operators, and 
contraction dates and requirements. 


There are substantial benefits to wildlife, such as wintering 
mule deer, due to wilderness designation of Demaree Canyon. The 
RMP’s analysis makes no mention of wildlife as a significant 
resource or issue in Demaree Canyon WSA. 


As with Little Bookcliffs, Demaree Canyon is BLM’s only other 
opportunity to preserve a portion of the Bookcliffs region as 
wilderness after deleting 75,000 acres of other Bookcliffs 
roadless lands earlier in the wilderness review. This uniqueness 
should carry some weight in the decision process. 


RIVERS 


BLM has done an excellent job with the A-1 recreation 
management emphasis area designation for the Colorado River ; 
through Ruby and Horsethief Canyons. The mineral withdrawal is 
particularly necessary to ensure continued protection of the 
pristine nature of the canyons and to ensure continued q 
qualification of the river for inclusion in the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers system. COSC supports acquisition of the Loma launch site 
to facilitate visitor use of the river. We also support non-fee 
permits for both commercial and private users, providing that if 
limitations on the number of permits become necessary, private 
users will be given preference in permit applications. 
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Response 9 


The lack of outstanding opportunities for primitive and unconfined recreation in the Demaree Canyon WSA 
(does possess outstanding opportunities for solitude) was documented in the 1980 BLM publication, Final Wilderness 
Study Areas. Scenery outside a WSA cannot qualify it as having outstanding primitive recreation opportunities. 
BLM personnel have hiked throughout the unit. Blooming cactus, interesting water courses and deep gorges add 
value to the area but were not considered to provide outstanding primitive recreation opportunities. 


The wildlife in the unit was not considered to be a special feature since the species present are common 
in the region. 
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BLM is proposing inadequate protection for that portion of 
the Dolores River from Gateway to the confluence recommended for 
Wild and Scenic designation in the same study which recommended 
the lower Colorado for designation under the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act. It seems that BLM should manage rivers that have been 
| recommended for designation by the Department of Interior in 
| similar fashions. This lower portion of the Dolores is without a 
doubt a spectacular and remote desert river exemplifying the 
| finest qualities necessary for inclusion in the National Wild and 
| Scenic Rivers System. The RMP should propose management for the 
| river which will perpetuate these qualities. Specifically, BLM 
should propose a mineral withdrawal for the river corridor to 
complement its proposed no surface occupancy leasing and VRM Class 
II decisions. 





We continue to believe that BLM should conduct a Wild and 
Scenic River eligibility report for the Gunnison River from 
Escalante State Wildlife Area to Whitewater, as the Forest Service 
has in its resource management plans for rivers under its 
jurisdiction. We agree with BLM’s comment in the Affected 
Environment section of the RMP that the Gunnison River possesses 
attributes suitable for scenic or recreational river designation. 
BLM should evaluate those qualities, much as it did for roadless 
areas in the initial inventory of the BLM Wilderness Review, and 
make a recommendation for a full-scale study of the wild and 
scenic characteristics of the river. This was an issue raised in 
scoping, and mentioned repeatedly in every public comment period 
since scoping. 


| COSC supports BLM’s proposed management under emphasis area A- 
| 2 for the Gunnison River corridor as far as it goes. We support 
the no surface occupancy leasing requirement, identification of 

1) the river corridor as unsuitable for utilities, and designation of 
the river corridor as a VRM Class II area. These restrictions are 
necessary to preserve the natural, scenic, and recreational values 
of the river corridor. However, we also think it extremely 
critical that mineral materials sales and free use permits be 
prohibited along the river corridor as this is likely the gravest 
threat facing the river. 


RECREATION 

Overall, BLM has done a commendable job in the RMP of 
protecting and enhancing recreational opportunities in the 
resource area. Restricting fuelwood and sawtimber harvest in 
Bang‘s Canyon/Northeast Creek, Sinbad Valley, Granite Creek, The 
Palisade, and South Shale Ridge will greatly help to reduce helter- 
skelter activity in these areas and the resulting widespread, 
progressive deterioration of primitive characteristics that 
accompanies intensive fuelwood gathering. 
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COSC supports the proposed A-2 recreation management emphasis 
area with its emphasis on semi-primitive recreation opportunities 
for Bang’s, Rough, Northeast, and Ladder Canyons. These canyons 
provide backyard recreation for residents of the Grand Valley. 


We support the proposed semi-primitive, non-motorized 
recreation management for Hunter and Garvey Canyons in the 
Bookcliffs. Does this mean that Hunter Canyon will be closed to 
motorized use above the last parcel of private land in the canyon 
mouth? If not, it should be. What is the status of Hunter Canyon 
with respect to coal leasing? We believe there should be no 
} | leasing requiring surface facilities in Hunter Canyon. What is 
BLM’s position on this? The proposed VRM Class II objectives for 
the cliffs of Hunter and Garvey Canyons are supported. BLM should 
make an effort to eliminate road building in upper Hunter Canyon, 
all the way up to the Roan Cliffs, in order to provide for an 
intact, semi-primitive canyon from the foot of the Bookcliffs to 
the Roan Cliffs. Does BLM’s proposed semi-primitive, non- 
motorized management for Hunter Canyon extend this far? 


We are pleased with the proposed semi-primitive, non- 
motorized recreation management for Granite Creek, with no surface 
occupancy leasing and VRM Class II objectives. We generally 
support both the K-1 and K-2 general natural resource management 
emphasis area prescriptions (with the exception of the wilderness 
recommendation for The Palisade). However, Northwest Creek should 
also be managed for semi-primitive, non-motorized recreation to 
enhance its sport fishery, natural, and scenic values. In 
Particular, Northwest Creek should be off-limits to fuelwood and 
sawtimber harvest. 


We have some major concerns over BLM’s proposed location of 
trailheads on the boundaries of each of the newly proposed 
Wilderness areas. BLM has expressed concern in the past over its 
ability to manage wilderness in light of the increased 
recreational use that may accompany wilderness designation and in 
light of shrinking budgets. Placing new trailheads on the borders 


ilo of these currently undeveloped areas will only exacerbate BLM’s R 10 

anagement problems by explicitly encouraging the type of overuse esponse 
IBLM feels unprepared to handle. When visitors come to the The 1964 Wilderness Act provides for recreational use. Trailheads have been carefully chosen to minimize 
esource Area office looking for places to hike, BLM will point to their impact on the wilderness resource. 

} its six or seven trailheads, all on the boundaries of wilderness R u 

| areas. BLM should instead develop trailheads at its proposed semi-— Se tee 

A | rimitive recreation areas such as Hunter Canyon and Bang’s The trailheads in Sinbad Valley and for Knowle’s Canyon were proposed to provide for legal access into 

| anyon. That will help to divert recreational use away from the respective WSAs. Specifics of trailhead development would be addressed in the wilderness activity plan. The 
ilderness. BLM should also keep in mind that recreation is but | southwestern boundary of Black Ridge Canyons West WSA was expanded to improve manageability which included 

| one of the purposes of wilderness. Preservation of the natural | providing a legal access route to Knowle’s Canyon. 

: environment of the wilderness should be the foremost management The purpose of the trailheads is not to promote use but rather to control or direct use for a variety of management 

| concern. Purposes. 


The particular trailheads we are most concerned by are those 
in n Sinbad Valley and Knowles Canyon. We support acquiring legal 
q ccess through Sinbad Valley to Sinbad Ridge, but we definitely 
t pose construction of a trailhead with gravel parking area, 
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outhouse, bulletin board, etc. that would "direct use into Sewemup 
Mesa", as the RMP states (p.10@2). Sewemup Mesa is fragile enough 
that it does not need any extra use encouraged by BLM. Similarly, 
Knowles Canyon is one of the most remote parts of Black Ridge 
Canyons. No extra effort should be made to direct use to this 
area. A trailhead at Rattlesnake Canyon for the arches may be 
appropriate given the popularity of the area, but BLM should take 
a hard look at its other proposed trailheads. 


LAND_DISPOSAL 

One of COSC’s greatest areas of disagreement with the 
Preferred Alternative concerns lands proposed for disposal. Many 
of the 155 tracts identified for disposal have significant public 
values that should mitigate against disposal by BLM. We will list 
our specific concerns with proposal disposal tracts as follows. 


Sinbad Valley -- Tracts 427 and 429 have significant public 
recreational values. These tracts constitute portions of scenic 
inbad Ridge, as well as portions of the greater Sewemup Mesa—Roc 
Creek BLM and Forest Service roadless area. The tracts sit in the 
scenic foreground of the view west from atop the cliffs of Sewemup 
lesa. Any action that might result in private development of 

hese lands would detract from scenic vistas out of the WSA. 


20, 421, 422, 423, and 424. Unaweep Canyon is perhaps the most 
cenic rural valley in western Colorado. Every effort should be 
ade by the public land managers to assure the continued 
reservation of the scenic attributes of the canyons. If the 
orest Service is not interested in managing these tracts, then 
LM should retain them. Some of these tracts likely contain 


INaweep Canyon —- We vehemently oppose disposal of tracts 419, 
ritical big game winter range as well. 


Ihitewater Hill -- We oppose disposal of tract 201. This tract 
orms a scenic backdrop to Grand Junction as one looks east from 
own toward the Grand Mesa, as well as an undeveloped foreground 
or the Mesa. The scenic values of this tract outweigh any need 
or development at this time. 

Qwer No Thoroughfare Canyon —- We strongly oppose disposal of 
ract 3@1, the lower end of No Thoroughfare Canyon and the 
Pproach to the east entrance of Colorado National Monument. This 
ract constitutes a significant public recreational asset in the 
orm of an undeveloped tract of land acting to set the National 
onument off from the encroaching residential developments of 
rand Junction. Disposing of this tract will accelerate the 
lready serious visual degradation into and out of the National 
jonument as well as exacerbate the management difficulties of the 
lonument. The Monument’s master plan listed residential 
necroachment as the major threat to the integrity of the park. 
nother federal agency should do nothing that increases the 
everity of the problem. 
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Tracts 304 and 305 -- See the above. Additionally, tract 304 : 
potentially provides public access to the Monument through what is 
becoming increasingly blocked off private land. 


Colorado River Lands -- We oppose disposal of Colorado River 
bottom lands, specifically tracts 415, 416, 418, 431, 432, and 
433. River lands comprise important riparian areas and are 
frequently valuable recreational areas as well. Transfer of these 
tracts out of public ownership would contradict the planning 
criteria 11 and 12 under Category I. These lands are also likely 
in flood plain areas, criterion 1.14. 


Tracts 115 and 116 -- These tracts contain riparian areas and 
potential public water reserves. Disposal would be contrary to 
planning criteria I.11. 


‘Tract 150 -- Tract 15@ does not appear to be an isolated tract in 
the least. It is contiguous to an extensive block of public 
land. Tract 15@ also contains several springs and may be a 
potentially valuable recreation area. The tract likely contains 
valuable public mineral resources as well. Disposal would be 
contrary to numerous planning criteria. Is there an interest in 


this particular tract by an oil shale company? 


Tracts Adjacent to Grand Mesa NF -—- Tracts 24, 31, 18, and 17 are 
all adjacent to National Forest land. They should not be 
considered to be isolated tracts of public land when extensively 
bordered by National Forest. These tracts contain valuable 
recreation resources and should not be transfered out of public 
ownership if the Forest Service does not wish to manage them. 


Acquisition —- We strongly support BLM’s proposed acquisitions in 
Little Bookcliffs Wildhorse Range and Dominguez Canyons WSA. In 
addition, we would like to urge acquisition of other valuable 
parcels as they become available, including Unaweep Seep, Flume 
Canyon, and Devils Canyon. 


OIL_AND_GAS_LEASING 


The Preferred Alternative increases the total acreage open to 
leasing as compared to current management by a good 20% (Table 2- 
5), or by more than 202,000 acres. BLM could recommend both 
Little Bookcliffs and Demaree Canyon WSAs as suitable for 
wilderness and still increase available lease acreage by a 
substantial amount. 


Little Bookcliffs Wild Horse Range is closed to leasing under 
current management (RMP at 71). How does BLM explain the 
existence of recent oil and gas leases in the area, such as those 
at the confluence of Main and Cottonwood Canyons and in the 
vicinity of Round Mountain, if current management is no leasing? 
Did BLM ignore its previous land use decisions and allow leasing 
in these instances? 
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Archeological sites are most impacted by improved access to 
‘sites. BLM’s proposed mitigation (no surface Occupancy leasing) 
for cultural sites does not address the real issue, i.e., 
increased access. BLM has commissioned a number of studies, such 
as "A survey of vandalism to archaeological resources in 
southwestern Colorado” by P. Nickens, et al., BLM Cultural 
Resource Series No. 11, which directly correlate increased 
vandalism with increased access. No leasing of valuable cultural 
sites is the most appropriate form of mitigation. 


We are in complete agreement with BLM’s proposed easement 
acquisitions. Lock out of the public from Public lands has been, 
and will continue to be, a significant issue in this resource 
area. Specific easement acquisitions with which we are familiar 
and which we believe to be of the utmost importance include: 
Barrel Springs, Little Dominguez, Flume Canyon, Devils Canyon, 
Carr Creek, Middle North Dry Fork, Prairie Canyon, South Canyon, 
Buniger Road, Hunter Canyon, Douglas Pass East, and Sinbad Valley. 


UTILITIES 

COSC strongly supports BLM‘s designation of utility corridors 
in the Preferred Alternative. We also strongly support the 
utilities restrictions for Unaweep Canyon, i.e., only telephone 
lines and small power lines; the prohibition of utilities along 
river corridors for the most part; and the prohibition of 
utilities in Hunter Canyon. 


COSC supports the proposed VRM Class I and Class II 
designations of the Preferred Alternative. All public land in 
Unaweep Canyon should be managed under VRM Class II objectives, 
not just the cliffs. 


COSC supports the proposed special management areas of the 
Preferred Alternative. Research Natural Areas are preferred to 
ACECs due to their better defined management goals. The proposed 
RNAs will offer protection to a number of outstanding features of 
substantial scientific value. 


COSC strongly endorses the Preferred Alternative’s Proposal 
to give special attention to the visual and ecological integrity 
of riparian areas in the implementation of livestock grazing 
management plans. There is nothing more aggravating to the public 
users of public lands than to run across riparian areas devastated 
by inappropriate livestock use. 
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We are favorably impressed by BLM’s identification of 
threatened, endangered, and sensitive species in the Grand 
Junction Resource Area (RMP at 129). This list is undoubtedly the 
most complete of any RMP in Colorado. We trust it will be of use 
to BLM managers in implementing the RMP. 


Sections 3 and 4 of Appendix E are apparently in response to 
IBLA‘’s decision in IBLA Case 84-104, dated May 31, 1984. The 
following comments concern BLM’s reanalysis of oil and gas 
development in Little Bookcliffs WSA/WHR, as required by IBLA. 


IBLA remanded the case to BLM in order to answer a 
undamental question, in the words of IBLA 


“so that BLM may prepare a new EA and determine, in light of 
additional data and analysis, whether an EIS is called for.” 


here in the analysis is BLM’s determination as to the necessity 

# an EIS? It is not in Appendix E. It was not obvious anywhere 
Ise in the draft RMP/EIS. By incorporating the analysis into the 
MP/EIS and its appendices, is BLM determining by default that 
Pproval of 10 APD’s in Little Bookcliffs WSA/WHR is a significant 
ederal action requiring an EIS? The way in which the analysis is 
cattered throughout the RMP/EIS, it is difficult to piece 

ogether all components of the analysis. The site-specific 

mpacts are detailed in Appendix E while the summary of cumulative 
impacts is discussed in Chapter 4 of Appendix I, the Wilderness 
uitability Analysis. It would facilitate review of the analysis 
# everything were consolidated. 


BLM’s evaluation of individual lease conditions appears to 
satisfy one of our original concerns. 


The site-specific analysis of alternative locations for each 
well appears satisfactory, assuming, as BLM does, that it has no 
authority to force a change in location by the lessee. 


APD’s are current for one year only. Have all ten APD‘s in 
ittle Bookcliffs WSA/WHR been renewed within the last 12 months? 


Has BLM determined that helicopter access is infeasible since 
9 mention of it is made in the analysis? Helicopter access to 
rill sites is not unheard of in this area, as evidenced by drill 
oles located by helicopter in the Garvey Canyon area as part of 
0al exploration. 
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COSC disagrees with BLM’s statement (RMP at 27@) that 
“extremely high resource values” are not at stake here and that 
suspension of leases is inappropriate. As we have indicated on 
many occasions, the last roadless areas in the Bookcliffs possess 
value beyond measure. They will never, repeat, never be 
replicated anywhere on earth. They are truly priceless. We 
equate pricelessness with extremely high resource values. 


BLM’s conclusion (RMP at 3467) of cumulative impacts due to 
development of pre-FLPMA leases in Little Bookcliffs WSA/WHR is 
apparently that the wilderness values of the WSA will be 
irretrieveably lost and that this constitutes a major adverse 
impact. BLM continues its cumulative impact analysis by 
estimating that there could be 31 new wells, 31 miles of new 
roads, and 18 miles of new pipelines constructed within the WSA 
over the next 20 years. How does BLM arrive at this estimate? 
Where does BLM estimate that these impacts will occur? Will roads 
be constructed throughout the lengths of Main Canyon, Cottonwood 
Canyon, and Spring Canyon? 


Similarly, BLM’s analysis of cumulative impacts to Demaree 
Canyon WSA estimates 33 wells, 33 miles of new roads, and 19 miles 
of new pipelines over the next 20 years. How does BLM arrive at 
this estimate and what are its particulars? 


The fundamental flaw underlying all of BLM’s analysis is its 
omission of any discussion of unit agreements. The fact that oil 
and gas units are subject to contraction five years after their 
creation should be one of the major topics of the analysis, 
particularly since every unit in the Little Bookcliffs WSA/WHR 
with the exception of Monument Rocks is scheduled for contraction 
on or before October, 1986. BLM’s analysis should list the units 
and their contraction dates, the requirements for diligence by 
unit operators, and the likelihood these operators will meet their 
diligence requirements by October of 1986 given predicted trends 
of the gas market. BLM should use the same assumptions concerning 
future gas pricing for this analysis as it used in Appendix E when 
it discussed the additional costs associated with directional 
drilling from alternate well site locations. Does BLM expect 
operators to live up to the requirements of the units given the 
most realistic gas prices of #3-$5/MCF? 


It is our understanding that once units contract, operators 
ave two years in which to drill on leases now outside of the 
unit. ,If the operator fails to initiate drilling, the leases 
xpire at the end of two years. Given this scenario, many of the 
re-FLPMA leases within Little Bookcliffs WSA would likely expire 
long before Congressional action on BLM’s final wilderness 
ecommendations, and quite possibly before any upswing in the gas 
arket. 


Response 12 

Oil and gas development scenarios including assumptions are provided in Chapter 2 of this document. 

The discussion on the status of existing oil and gas leases is provided in Chapter 3 of this document. Scenarios 
regarding lease expiration or unit contraction have not been made because of the uncertainty involved with making 
these predictions and because they do not reflect on the importance of the gas as a mineral resource. 
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Does BLM intend to enforce its oil and gas regulations to the 
letter in controversial instances such as contraction of unit 
aggreements in WSAs? There should be no exceptions granted in 
WSAs. 


How does BLM intend to respond to future APDs? Will an 
extensive EA be written containing discussion of alternate well 
site locations and alternate means of access such as helicopter? 
It would seem this is the least required by IBLA’s request for 
site-specific analysis of APDs. 


How does BLM intend to respond to IBLA in conclusion to IBLA 
Case 84-104? Will the entire RMP/EIS be forwarded to IBLA for 
their inspection? 


We have appreciated the opportunity to comment on the draft 
RMP/EIS, both at this point and throughout its development. We 
will be following implementation of the proposed plan with great 
interest. 


Sincerely, 
‘ 
Wy Le) 
Vie we /) 


(otic Ny 


Mark Pearson 
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Freesty Littrell auduboa Sociaty of 
Area Manager BLM aestvera ete ee 
Grand Jct. Resource Area 

July 1 1985 


Dear Sir: 

The following comments from the audubon Society of western Colorado 
ghould be considered as public comment oa the siM Draft Resource Management 
Plan and Environmental Impact Statement (RMP-SIS) for the vrand Jct. 
Resource Area. Please include these comments in the public record. 

First we would like to thank the Grand Jct. resource office and 
personnel for writting a plan which is concise overall and readable. 

The information is accessible and fairly easy to decifer. also we would 
like to thank you for being open, cordial and fair toward the public 
during the entire planning process leading up to this document. Overall 
the plan seems to adequately address the management of these local public 
jands in an equitable and wise manner. We would like to comment on a 


number of issues addressed in the RMP-EIS, beginning with rivers. 


Rivers 


We suport the a-1 recreational emphasis for Huby and Horsethief 
Canyons on the Colorado River. It certainly would be appropriate to 
manage the area according to scenic river designation criteria, to the 
extent possible. 

We would recommend that the Dolores River Canyon west of Gateway to 
the confluence of the Colorado be similarly managed. a one quarter mile 
corridor along this segment should be closed to mineral location, as 
you recommend for Ruby and Eorsethuzf canyons. Both of these river segments 
received suitable recommendations for wild or Scenic aiver designation 
in the Colorado and Lower Dolores divers wild and Scenic river study aad 
PEIS prepared by the National Park Service in 1979. The lower Dolores 
River qualifies for scenic or wild river designation and should be managed 


to oreserve those qualities. 


The recreational emphasis on the Gunnison River vorridor is 


5 


appropriate. Hopefuliy Congress will recommead 2 wild and scenic rivers 





study on that river section in the near future. as you state on page 132 
in the RMP this river has attributes suitable for scenic ov recreational 
river designation. The BLM as a land management agency snould encourage 
congress to designate this section as a study river. In the interm we 
would highly recommend the BLM »anage that river segment to preserve 
Wild and Scenic qualities. 
Recreation 

We are pleased with the recreational management proposals for this 
resource area. In particular we would like to compliment you on the 
Special Recreation designations for the Grand Valley including the URV 
closure on Mt. Garfield, he semi-primitive non motorized designation 
for Granite creek, the scenic and natural emphasis on South Shale Ridge, 
the NSO stipulation for the Gunnison River Canyon, the semiprimitive 
non motorized recreation and VRM classII designations for Kunter/ Garvey 2 
Canyons. We are particularly glad to see the Bang's canyon/ Northeast - -- 
Creek area manage) for recreation. This area is very close to Grand Jct. 
and maintaining the recreational opportunities and visually pleasing 


(VRMI) aspects of the area is important. 


Archeological and Paleontol cal Resource 


Thank you for the designation of a paleontological site in Rabbit Valley, 
We are glad to see some recognition of oaleontological resources in the 
area. This is a significant site and we support protecting aad developing 


the site for research and education. 
You recommen? eight archeological sites for active management. There 


‘are 154 known sites of high value in the area. You oropose no protective 


measures for these sites. If that is the case how are these sites to be 


protected from the recently well publicized threat from thieves and 


‘wandals? The Indian Creek site should be expanded to preserve the integrity 


ef the site. Important resources mere left outside the protected area. 
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Tildize 


Overall your management for wildlife is commendable. The protection 


of habitat, in particular, riparian habitat seems to ve a nigi priority in 
’ D 


this plan. je are very pleased to see that the management actions you 


propose would increase protection overall for threatened and endangered 


species. 


Svecial Manazement areas 





Eight sites in the resource area were proposed for ACEC designation 


in the RMP. None of the eight received a recommendation for ACEC 


designation in the preferred alternative (table 2-17 pg. 55). In fact 
Skippers Island went from ACEC consideration to a recommendation for 


disposal under land tenure adjustments. It does not seem prudent to dispose 


of an area which is recommended for ACEC des ignation in both the commodity 
and protection alternatives. The other 7 sites would receive some protec= 
tion through other designations and managment prescriptions. South Shale 


Ridge has gone from an appealed roadless area with good wilderness 


charactoristics to an area that does not even qualify for NSO drilling 
stipulations. The lease stipulation: (2) which hay: been proposed for the 
area do not provide any specific protection. We would like to see the 

scenic values of South Shale Ridge protected by. ACEC or ONA designation. 


We are pleased with the 6 RNA recommendations in your prefered alternative. 


Wilderness 


Sewemup Mesa 
Thank you for the suitable recommendation for the Sewemup Mesa SA. 





The visual and recreational values of Sinbad Valley have also been recognized 


in the RMP. Now both the mesa and the valley will be preserved for their 


obvious scenic and recreational values. 
Qbe Palisade 

The Palisade WSA should be recommended as suitable for wilderness 
It is obvious from the RMP and past inventory studies that 


designation. 
The diversity, 








this area has many outstanding wilderness qualities. 
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spectacular and unique assets of the area are well documented ia your own 


studies of the area. On page 305 under the ?A section for the Palisade 


you have written that, " configuration, steep slopes and potential trespass 
problems prevent the unit from being recommended.for wilderness in this 


alternative." You also list a conflict with 797 acres of Pinyon Juniper 


woodland. 
Configuration, in and of itself, certainly should not exclude the area 
from becoming a wilderness area. We have many odd shaped wilderness arease 
The steep slopes rational is really.confusing. are steep slopes out of 
charactor for a wilderness area? Last but oot least is the trespass 


problem which you have already found a solution to in suggesting the 
acquisition of trail right of ways through adjacent private lands. We 
have been informed that trail access will be acquired for recreation 
purposes. So trespass certainly does not seem to be a problem. Pinyon 
Juniper woodlands are plentiful in this Resource Area and 797 acres of 
this resource definitely should not preclude wilderness suitability. 


ORV use seems to be the only real conflict in The Palisade. Checking the PA 


map it id obvious that ORV use areas are very plentiful in the Gateway 





area. Surely this WSA can be closed to ORV use without significantly 


reducing ORV use opportunities in the area. Potential managability 
problems concerning vehicle use in the western and southern portions of 


the WSA could be dealt with by making it ivnpossible for people to drive 


up the wash bottoms into the area. Blocking the wash bottoms with boulders 


or trenching are ideas to prevent vehicle use. If the area were designated 
wilderness most people would respect the fact that the area would be closed 
to vehicle use and take their vehicular activities elsewhere. We support 
the All YVilderness alternative for The Palisade «SA. 
Dominguez Canyons 

we are zlad to see a suitable recommendation for The Domiaguez Canyons 
JSA. The closure of the cherrystem roads oa Star Mesa and up the bottom 


of Big Dominguez Canyon should protect the integrity of that portivn of 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 15 
Response 1 


BLM acknowledges the significant scenic, geologic and natural values present in the Palisade WSA. The unit’s 
ecological diversity and geologic history were major considerations in designating a part of the WSA as an outstanding 
natural area (ONA) in the Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. Based on strong public support for protection of 
The Palisade’s values and BLM’s reevaluation of the geographic extent of these values in The Palisade WSA, 
the ONA boundaries have been expanded from 1,920 acres to 19,178 acres. The expanded boundaries generally 
follow those identified in the Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix I, Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. 


The ONA designation, as described in Code of Federal Regulations 2071, places primary emphasis on protection 
of areas with car 8 a splendor, natural wonder, and scientific importance. ONAs are iiasiecly undisturbed 
areas, representative of rare botanical, geological or zoological characteristics of principal interest fc ientific 
and research purposes. The Palisade WSA meets these ONA criteria. gira Y haar 

Primitive recreation use of the ONA would be allowed consistent within protection of the unit’s values and 
existing legal access. 

The Palisade WSA was considered nonsuitable for wilderness based on marginal manageability primarily trespass 
related to.seceeational ime, a goncval lack. of public support in fhe Gntewey. aren for wiiererss, sad and conflicts 
with long-time established uses in parts of the WSA. The WSA has very limited legal access along its southeastern 
~~ lenge Colored EHIDS) 141) and none from its northern side, except in the northwest comer. There is 
no access into the North Fork of West Creek or Fish Creek. Both are popular areas i sical 
access into the north rim. bay ae: 


It is impossible to hike the north rim, a major recreation attraction of the WSA, without trespassing 
the majority of its 12-mile distance. The primary legal access is along the unit's fess! boundary. The units 
configuration and steep topography tend to tunnel recreationists into more accessible areas, which are oftentimes 
private land. Most of this unit has steep sideslopes with no large core area. This begins to restrict freedom of 
movement in the area. The Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix 1, draft RMP EIS, identified the 
need for acquisition of three rights-of-way to try to remedy the trespass problem and provide for primitive recreation. 
a paper! Prac not included as part of the expanded outstanding natural area (ONA) recommendation 

use, unlike ess designation, providing opportuniti ion i i 
pag een. designation, providing opportunities for recreation is not a primary management goal 

Established off-highway vehicle (OHV) use in Bull Draw and along the washes on the western boundary 
creates user and resource conflicts. Although OHV opportunities are common in the Gateway area, closing such 
large areas to OHV use by blocking drainages or digging trenches was not considered ical over the long 
term. OHVs seem to be able to maneuver around such barriers. Boundary adjustments as part of the ONA would 
minimize these conflicts and still protect the WSAs scenic, geologic, and natural values. A 797-acre area on the 
eastern boundary identified for forest management and a 160-acre pre-FLPMA oil and gas lease on the northern 
parame bed also aa from v ONA. Both of these adjustments to resolve resource conflicts are considered 
minor. The 37-acre Unaweep Seep Research Natural Area was also excluded icati 
orsaatcbed Vig Vbece yore from the ONA to prevent duplication 


The ONA designation would protect The Palisade WSA’s scenic, geologic and natural values, minimize management 
problems related to recreation use, and resolve conflicts with local established uses. The revised ONA (17,178 
acres) would continue to have low public use because of access limitations. Grazing would continue in the ONA. 
— said would be be open to mineral location (low potential) and mineral leasing with not surface occupancy. 

e rocky spine “The Palisade” would be VRM Class I, and the 
“te Pi =) managed L remainder of the ONA would 
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latter many hiking and camping trips in this WSA it becomes 


' that the chances 


' remote, 


15 
the area. We also hope the land acquisitions described on pg@. 347 are 
possible. We cannot support the 19,495 acre deletion recommended in the 
PA. 


In this district deleting 2,642 acres from a wilderness study area for 


inyon Juniper forestry is an unwise use. It certainly would seem that 
ilderness in this case is definitely a higher and better use under a 

cheme of multiple use. The wilderness resource is highly limited while 
the woodlands resource is not. This deletion is not a wise or logical 
Mecision. The deletion of 19,495 acres to enhance managability aad prevent 


conflicts with adjacent private lands is of questionable merit. The Maximum 


| [ilderness Alternative recommends expanding the boundaries of the WSA 


to improve managability and enhance wilderness characteristics. The 


size of most BLM WSAs in the state. Sewemup mesa only has 19,140 total 


acrese 


Moving the boundary tack along the Gunnison River and Escalante 


|Oanyon is being recommended to prevent trespass on private land, we are 


being told. That idea does not make much sense since private land borders 
the road in Escalante Canyon and along the Gunnison River. That road and 
the river will be the access to the area and visitors will want to cross 


the private lands to get to the wilderness area reguardless of whether there 


Jis a non wilderness buffer zone or the wilderness area is adjacent to the 


private land. So the buffer zone idea becomes useless to prevent trespasss 


very apparent 


of people dropping down from the rims and mesa tops to 


| trespass through private lands to get out of the wilderness area is very 


The topography of the area does not lend itself to this type of 


fou have suggested acquiring right of way access for trails ina 


Movement. 
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Marry other areas in is resource area. vouldr tre same be done in 


\Dominguez? These boundary deletions do not seem to accomplish any thing 


except the elimination of large tracts of highly qualified land from one 


of the finest potential wilderness areas in the state. 


Black Ridge Canyons 
we are very pleased to see the Black Ridge Canyons and the Black Aidge 


Canyons ‘jest WSAs combineé. We never have been in favor of splitting these 


two magnificent areas. Overall we are very pleased with the suitability 
recommendation in the PA, and the boundaries recommended. Of course, 


being hard to please, we dtd find one significant problem. The cherrystem 
road going out to the arches in Rattlesnake canyon definitely should be 

closed. ‘The BLM will probably never have the personnal to patrol that 
spectacular area. When people can drive to an area they are more likely 


to vandalize. A case in point is the Bridgeport area at the access to.the 
lower Dominguez area. Coming upon those arches by foot gives the visitor 
a sense of discovery that the presence of a road and vehicles would com=- 


pletely take away. It is neither a long nora strenuous walk to the 
arches from the Black Ridge road. Very few people would be excluded from 
seeing these arches by foot travel. Those few people unable to walk out 
to the arches can easily drive to nearby Arches National Park to motor 
view arches in the same Entrada layer as those found in Rattlesnake Canyon. 
Thank you for the opportunity to review and comment on your RMP/HIS. 
We hope our concerns and comments will help you in writting the final 
3MP/SIS. Thank you for your fair attitude and willingness to listen 
thoughout this management process and wilderness review and study. 
PRpy Pukey 


Paul TI 2etersen 
Conservation Chairman 
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Response 2 

In this document only 1,192 acres are deleted in part for pinyon-juniper management, which is the area outside 
a modified boundary that improves manageability on the western edge of the unit. These 1,192 acres are above 
the rim of the canyons and have chainings and *roaded areas adjacent to them. Moving the boundary to the 
rim in these areas creates a more manageable unit by helping to minimize conflicts with firewood cutting and 
OHV travel. Forest management would be allowed above this rim boundary. A total of 1,450 acres originally 
recommended for forest management in two areas below the rim have been added back into the proposed Dominguez 
Canyon Wilderness. 


Response 3 
The Proposed Action for Dominguez Canyon has been changed. A total of 17,263 acres, primarily along 
the Gunnison River and Escalante Creek, formerly recommended as nonsuitable are now recommended as suitable, 
The new recommendations are 2,232 acres nonsuitable and 73,568 acres suitable. 


The nonsuitable acres are composed of 1,192 acres above the unit’s western canyons rims, 1,000 acres in 
the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area, and 40 acres for other minor boundary adjustments, The 1,192 acres above 
the units western rim were recommended nonsuitable to improve manageability by reducing vehicle and firewood 
trespass from the adjacent roads and chainings. These boundary adjustments also helped to minimize forest management 
conflicts. The 1,000 acres in the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area were recommended as nonsuitable to create 
a more definitive topographic boundary (which minimizes potential vehicle conflicts), to remove imprints of man, 
and to provide for future trailhead development. The other 40 acres were recommended nonsuitable to make 
the unit easier to manage. 





Response 4 


mmmed road to the arches was recommended to facilitate recreational day use in the Rattlesnake 
Canyon/Pollock Canyon area. This area has had a lot of historical motorized access, and it was decided to leave 
a portion of this access open. The road has been blocked more than a half mile from the Rattlesnake Canyon 
Arches and does not directly impact the arches. 

Although this road and trailhead do present some management problems, BLM believes the wilderness values 
can still be maintained while enhancing recreation use of the unit. 


The cherry-ste: 
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6391 E. Printer Udell 
Tucson, AZ 85710 
sa R 2 PL 40 


April 24, 1985 


Forest Littrell 

Bureau of Land Management 
Grand Junction Resource Area 
764 Horizon Drive 

Grand Junction, CO 81506 


Resource Management Plan 
March 1985 


Dear Mr. Littrell: 


Upon first reading, this report seems to be thorough, but an analysis leads 
me to ask several questions about the treatment of locatable minerals in the 
areas to be recommended for wilderness designation. The first, with others 
clarifying it, has to do with the evidence for declaring a given area to 
have low mineral potential. The second has to do with the necessity for 
wilderness designation for any area. 


Why were the four areas recommended for wilderness designation rated as 
having low mineral potential? Did the USGS or the Bureau of Mines study the 
areas? I thought Congress had mandated such a study. Was your rating based 
upon the fact of few unpatented claims? You should note that metal and 
mineral prices have been depressed for several years, and the WSA designa- 
tions strongly discourage mineral exploration. The fact of few claims 
should weigh lightly as evidence of low mineral potential. A large number 
of areas dismissed in the past as non-mineral have been mined with success 
in subsequent years. The copper porphyries of southern Arizona and the gold 
mines of northeastern Nevada are stellar examples of such areas. 


Why do you need wilderness designations? Your Chapter 5 certainly shows 
your powers under FLPMA to control an area completely. You are able to 
maintain the values of solitude that are cherished, but, at the same time, 
maintain the flexibility to change to multiple use if dire scarcity of some 
natural resource were to arise. Congressional authority to withdraw wilder- 
ness designation might be too slow--BLM could change its rules very quickly. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment upon your Resource Management Plan. 
Although extremely repetitious, it is informative. 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 16 


USGS and Bureau of Mines. The studies included surface reconnaissance sampling and chemical studies. The 
WSAs were evaluated for all mineral potential, not just the locatable potential. That evaluation was not based 
on the number of mining claims but on the geologic conditions of the WSAs. 


Response 2 

After eight of debate, Congress passed the Wilderness ActI in 1964. In 1976, Congress passed the Federal 
Lond Poe od Mancgenls de  cotioied ber HAT et Ul pas CaP 
the land’s suitability for wilderness. Areas designated as wilderness are set aside in perpetuity to protect the values 
identified in Section 2C of the Wilderness Act. This provides long term legislative protection of areas. Unlike 
administrative designations, only Congress can modify the wilderness designation. 
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MUSSER RANCHES 


701 650 Escalante 
Delta, Colorado 61416 


Telephone: (303) 874-7372 


May 11, 1985 


Mr. Forest Littrell, Area Manager 
Bureau of Land Management 

Grand Junction Resource Area 

764, Horizon Drive 

Grand Junction, Colo. 81506 


Dear Mr. Littrell: 


After studying the Grand Junction Resource Area Management 
Plan Draft of March, 1985, we would like to make the following 
comments. 


We feel you have been quite thorough in your study on the 
impact of plants, animals, fish, vegetation, etc. However, 
there is nothing in your plan that addresses the impact on 
our business, property, and personnel, especially in the 
proposed Dominguez Wilderness Area. 


We are sure you are aware of the fact that the Musser ranch 
is one of the largest in Western Colorado and owns 90% of the 
private land for approximately 35 miles adjacent to the pro- 
posed wilderness on the eastern and southern boundaries. The 
problems we have now and in the past have increased steadily 
over the recent years with the influx of more recreationists. 
We feel that a nationally advertised wilderness area would 
make these situations even more critical. There are no pro= 
sed trails on these boundaries that do not cross Musser 

and for access or egress. Consider us running our cattle 
through your business office to get to the grass on the other 
side of your building. 


We will take this opportunity to point out some of the problems 
we as businessmen and residents face due to public impact. 
These problems are present throughout our ranch operation, 

and are critical in areas such as the main ranch, Escalante 
Forks, and the Bridgeport Ranch. There are numerous other 
problems we are not addressing at this time due to the length 
of this letter. 





Mr. Forest Littrell 
May 11, 1985 
Page 2 


Trash 


The B.L.M. provides no facilities for public trash. We are 
constantly picking up bottles, cans, boards with nails, etc. 
This is not only an eye sore, but proposes dangerous hazards 
to our livestock. I am sure if we were to throw trash all 
over someones yard in the city, we would end up in jail. 
Try to look at our property as a big yard that we are very 
proud of. 


Gates 


On numerous occasions, the gates are left | by hikers and 
campers. Not only on our drift fences in the permit areas, 
but also on our private lands. This allows our cattle and 
horses to go into areas where they are not supposed to be and 
takes tremendous amounts of our time to recover our livestock 
once it is loose in rough terrain. It also necessitates 
them being corralled and divided into the proper herds. 

Some means must be implemented to solve this problem. 


Fences 


Our fences are constantly being torn down and cut by public 
recreationists to | pone access across areas controlled by 
fences, mostly by four wheel drive owners who are too lazy 
to walk to where they want to be, or to take a short cut. 
In many areas, we use brush fences. These are frequently 
set on fire and several miles of fence destroyed. This is 
very time consuming and expensive to replace. 


Vandalism 


Most all our properties are vandalised by recreationists. 

In many instances, our personnel are required to move around 
to different housing locations to work areas that are used 

at different times of the year. While they are gone, their 
personal property and our vehicles, buildings, and equipment 
are vandarined and destroyed. The Musser ranch consists of 
thirteen seperate housing units strung out over approximately 
47 miles. Six of these are left unguarded at times. We have 
had houses burned, corrals and gates and bridges used for 
firewood. Just last weekend, the house at Escalante Forks 
was broken into and completely ransacked. We are still 
trying to assess what was stolen and the amount of damages. 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 17 
Response I 


Most of the problems you have identified in the Dominguez Canyon WSA are not unique to this area and 
occur throughout the Grand Junction District. Some problems have little relationship to wildemess and its use. 
Acts of vandalism and theft on private land in many cases are unrelated to wilderness recreation use. Instead 
of creating more problems, BLM believes wilderness designation would actually reduce conflicts with grazing operators 
and adjacent private property owners through increased management authority and policing. It is anticipated that 
wilderness management recommendations in this area once it is designated as wilderness. 

Wilderness research indicates that a newly designated wilderness area does not experience signi! 


’ 1 significan 
in recreational use. Some increase would be expected to occur after designation for the first two or three years, 
off-road vehicles, thereby eliminating most conflicts caused by off-highway vehicles. 


how to best manage, on an iterim basis, access, law enforcement, off-road vehicles, fire rehabilitation, and mining 
until such time as Congress acts on the wilderness proposal. These actions will be addressed within the framework 
of BLM’s Interim Management Policy and Guidelines for Lands Under Wilderness Review. 


BLM acknowledges that the Bridgeport bridge is a private bridge located on public land. BLM has blocked 
vehicle traffic at Deer Creek and the Gunnison River to lessen impacts on the bridge and their ranch in the 
Bridgeport area. Following an environmental analysis by BLM and right-of-way agreement, the public has been 
provided walking access across the bridge. Livestock operators and mining operators have been allowed vehicle 
access to the bridge but must negotiate crossing the bridge with the owner. Although there are still problems 
at the Bridgeport area, BLM is trying to minimize people related problems. The BLM and the bridge o 
are currently attempting to resolve the question of liability on the bridge. 
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Mr. Forest Littrell 
May 11, 1985 
Page 3 


Theft 


One of the largest problems is theft. We have had complete 
housing units totally emptied of furniture, stoves, tools, 
etce In some cases, thieves have even used our own tractors 
and wagons to haul our equipment off. Many items were family 
heirlooms and antiques that can never be replaced. 


Irrigation Ditches 


We are constantly having problems in the summer months with 

the public tampering with our irrigation controls. They 

open headgates and wash out ditch banks. They dam up our 

ditches and flood and wash out our roads. They dump trash 

and bottles and cans in our ditches. In many areas, these 

eivelee are our domestic water supply. This poses a health 
Za e 


Roads 


Most of the roads are unimproved dirt B.L.M. and County roads, 
which are not maintained regularly. When wet, they are cut 

to ribbons by four wheel drive vehicles. In the Bridgeport 
area, the road is graded only once a year and at times, is 
impassable due to heavy traffic by hikers and recreationist 
vehicles after a heavy rain. Of course, when they get stuck, 
we are the ones they come to for help and to get pulled out 

or taken to town. Remember, there are no phones or electricity 
at many of our locations. 


Public Aid Stations 


Contrary to many people's beliefs, we are not a public aid 

or ranger station. People are always in trouble, mostly due 
to their own stupidity, and expect us to drop everything and 
help them. We are plagued with people who get stuck, break 
legs and arms, want to use the phone, are out of gas, have a 
leaky raft or boat, have a broken down vehicle, are lost, etc. 
In most cases, after they are assisted, they don't even thank 
us for helping them, let alone reimburse us for the gas or 
wear and tear on equipment or time lost, which is money to use 


Bridgeport Ranch 


One of the areas most affected by the public and the proposed 
wilderness area is the Bridgeport Ranche It has been the 
source of theft, vandalism, murders, reckless gunfire, burnt 





Mr. Forest Littrell 
May 11, 1985 
Page 4 


Bridgeport Ranch (cont. 


houses, fences, corrals, harrasment and many more problems. 
Due to it's remote location close to Grand Junction, it is 
necessary to have security personnel living there to protect 
it and the bridge from the public. 


This is the area you are planning to use for the main and only 
year round access into the proposed Dominguez Wilderness. We 
do not understand how you can propose to use our private 
bridge for this purpose. Even though we allow local foot 
traffic to cross the bridge, the question of public liability 
has never been settled and the bridge is maintained totally 
by Musser ranches and private parties who use it for access 
to their homes and grazing permit areas. We do not understand 
how you can expect us to provide a bridge crossing to the 
public for a nationally advertised wilderness area. The 
bridge was condemned for public use by the State in 1935. 

In 1974, the B.L.M., thinking the bridge was public property, 
decided the bridge was unsafe and should be torn down to 
protect the public from possible injury. Only after a legal 
battle, with Musser ranches proving the bridge was their 
private property, was it left intact and the B.L.M. washed 
it's hands of any responsibility. The bridge is in a very 
unsafe condition with many rotten understructure. planks. 

The side rails are in very poor condition and if someone 
were injured or killed on the bridge, we would surely be 
sued for damages. 


In 1983, the problem again arose after mich serious vandalism. 
At that time, we realized the law enforcement situation was 
totally inadequate to handle any problems. The local 
authorities do not even know where Bridgeport or the Escalante 
Forks ranches are. At this time, we requested permission 
from the County to close the road .7 mile before the bridge 

to protect it. This request was granted. However, after a 
break-in by a BeL.M. official (on a personal outting), it 

came to light the road was controlled by the BeL.M. and 

after much negotiation, we agreed to allow local foot traffic 
to cross the bridge in exchange for the road closure to 
protect our private property. Now the B.L.M. is proposing 

to use this private bridge, which it has tried several times 
to dispose of as a public hazard, as the main trailhead and 
only year round access into the proposed Dominguez Wilderness. 
This makes no sense to use Is it legal for the government to 
direct the public on a trailhead across a private, condemned 
bridge and not accept the liability for accidents to the public? 
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Mr. Forest Littrell 
May 11, 1985 
Page 5 


Bridgeport Ranch (conte 


We do not feel comfortable with this situation and we are sure 
you do not either. This is a very critical problem. With 
increased public traffic comes increased riske We cannot 
res ourselves in the position of being liable for the public 
n any way. If this is the plan you are proposing to use for 
the next 20 years, it is doubtful the bridge will last that 
yt especially with increased public pressure. The question 
of liability mst be solved for the present conditions, 
.regardless of future plans, 


Enforcement 


To our knowledge, you do not have any provisions to patrol 

or enforce the regulations of a wilderness in this area. Our 
Je ebb cover three counties and we are not equipped or 
authorized to enforce any violations that occur. In other 
words, if someone breaks the law, we are defenseless and are 
the ones who pay for the losses. We believe, and it has been 
documented, that we and other ranchers lose numerous animals 
to rustlers and poachers who kill and butcher our livestock 
while they are grazing on public and private lands. Very 
few are ever caught, due to the lack of law enforcement on 
public lands and in wilderness areas. 


Criminal Aspect 


Remote areas, such as wilderness areas, draw fugitives and 
people hiding from the law. Just recently, the F.B.I. was 
searching the Dominguez Canyon area for heavily armed and 
desperate criminals. On several occasions, escaped criminals 
have approached our ranches. We do not feel particularly 
safe under these conditions. 


Preserving A Wilderness 


We feel this area was a real wilderness until it was advertised 
as a wilderness study area. Since that time, numerous 
unimproved four wheel drive roads have been started, impacting 
the area to a great extent. 


Our feeling is that this semi-arrid area cannot withstand 
the human impact of being a nationally advertised wilderness 
area, inviting in many irresponsible people. If you want to 
protect a wilderness, don't advertise that it is there. 





Mr. Forest Littrell 
May 11, 1985 
Page 6 


Trespass 


People freely hig bees on our land without permission and 
usually book and become hostile when asked to leave. This 
is critical during hunting season while we are trying to 
rotect our livestock and everyone is carrying firearms, 
Most all of our buildings and signs are scarred with bullet 
holes. These trespassers know the odds of being caught and 
punished are slight, especially out-of-state people. 


‘In conclusion, after taking the above problems into coensidera- 
tion, we have to say we feel the proposed Dominguez Wilderness 
is totally unsatisfactory, unless these problems can be dealt 
with in an effective manner. 


We have been in business and lived here for over 100 years 
and have cooperated with the B.L.M. for as many years as it 
has existed. We have tried to absorb the numerous and 
constantly changing rules, regulations and hardships imposed 
on us by public agencies. However, we feel if we are to 
survive, we mst protest this current plan. We can absorb 
no more public impact. 


We sincerely appreciate this opportunity to voice our concerns 
and will look forward to your response to solving these 
problems we have brought to your attention. 


Sincerely, 
The Musser Ranch 


a Re a pie = 
tale S714 
Jack Musser 
ee 7) lt (rea 
/’John Musser 


ccs Bob Moore PE oe 
Cecil Roberts ig Cae 
Eric Finstick Tom Busser 
Larry Porter 
Dick Freel 
Barry Cushing 
Wade Johnson 
Rich Arcand 
Carlos Sauvage 
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THIS LETTER HAS BEEN REPRODUCED 18 


May 17, 1985 


Dear Mr, Littrell: 


Thank you for adopting many of the points that conservationists everywhere 
suggested in your "Protection Alternative" RMP. 


It is heartening to have these important Protections for wilderness and wildlife 
put into the Resource Plan. 


I would hope that more of the Dominguez Canyons could be included for protection, 
as there is so much archeological heritage in those areas along the Gunnison and 
Escalante Creek. 


But I know more about the Palisdae acreage. It is terrific wilderness--one of 
the best in the state, I understand--and so very beautiful. Hopefully, it could 
be managed as wilderness and the present vehicle use kept to a minimum. 


Also, Little Bookcliffs has been studied by a number of Boulder wilderness 


enthusiasts and I intend to make a trip there this spring. Please recommend 
wilderness for this marvelous place. 


I realize that you must keep many interest "happy" and it is not an easy job, but 
I sincerely feel that Colorado has more at stake for the state's future in 
wilderness than in all the depletable oi] and gas reserves we could possibly 
muster: 

Thanks again for all the hard work on the part of you and your staff, 

Sincerely, 


/s/ Nina Johnson, 747 12th, Boulder, CO 80302 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 18 
Response 1 


The Proposed Action for Dominguez Canyon have been changed. A total of 17,263 acres, primarily along 
the Gunnison River and Escalante Creek, formerly recommended as nonsuitable are now recommended as suitable. 
The new recommendations are 2,232 acres nonsuitable and 73,568 acres suitable. 


The nonsuitable acres are composed of 1,192 acres above the unit’s western canyons rims, 1,000 acres in 
the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area, and 40 acres for other minor boundary adjustments. The 1,192 acres above 
the unit’s western rim were recommended nonsuitable to improve manageability by reducing vehicle and firewood 
trespass from the adjacent roads and chainings. These boundary adjustments also helped to minimize forest management 
conflicts. The 1,000 acres in the Open Draw/Palmer Gulch area were recommended as nonsuitable to create 
a more definitive topographic boundary (which minimizes potential vehicle conflicts), to remove imprints of man, 
and to provide for future trailhead development. The other 40 acres were recommended nonsuitable to make 
the unit easier to manage. 

Response 2 

The reason for the nonsuitability recommendations in these WSAs is potential foregoing of high mineral values. 
The Demaree Canyon and Little Book Cliffs WSAs are in the vicinity of KGSs, have high development potential 
for oil and gas, and contain minable coal resources. BLM estimates that the Demaree Canyon WSA contains 
277 million short tons of in place coal and 21,050 acres of high development potential oil and gas lands. The 
Little Book Cliffs WSA contains 349 million short tons of in place coal and 26,525 acres of high development 
potential oil and gas lands. Nondevelopment of these coal and oil/gas resources would be a significant foregoing 
of rental income, royalty revenues and a foregoing of potential reserves. 


BLM’s Wilderness Management Policy states that BLM must be reasonably certain that the areas recommended 
for wilderness can be managed as wilderness over the long term based on present knowledge of the Tesources 
and private rights in the area. As the actual expiration of leases and contraction of units cannot be predicted, 
their effect on manageability cannot be predicted. Manageability problems related to pre-FLPMA lease were considered 
during the draft RMP/EIS. Presently oil and gas and coal leases could create wilderness management problems 
but because of development variables including future leasing status, specific managerial scenarios are deemphasized. 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 19 
Response 1 


The cherry-stemmed road to the arches was recommended to facilitate recreational day use in the Rattlesnake 
Canyon/Pollock Canyon area. This area has had a lot of historical motorized access, and it was decided to leave 
4 Portion of this access open. The road has been blocked more than a half mile from the Rattlesnake Canyon 
Arches and does not directly impact the arches. 

Although this road and trailhead do present some management problems, BLM believes the wilderness values 
can still be maintained while enhancing recreation use of the unit. 
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27 June 1985 
Forest Littrell 
Bureau of Land Management 
Grand Junction Resource Area 
764 Horizon Urive 
Grand Junction, Colorado 81506 
Dear Mr. Littrell: 

The Grand Junction District is to be commended on its effort in 
trying to preserve valuable wilderness in its region, as outlined in the 
recent Resource Management Plan. As a frequent visitor to many of the 
Wilderness Study Areas within the district, I agree wholeheartedly with 
the inclusion as 31M Wilderness of such unique areas as 3lack Ridge Can- 
yons, Dominguez, and Sewemup Mesa. I would, however, like to make a few 
comments on features which may have been overlooked in the study. 

To begin with, I disagree with the decision not*to include The Pal- 
isade WSA as wilderness. I believe the reasons cited for its exclusion 
have been overstated, while the most compelling arguments favoring its 
designation appear to have been neglected. First of all, the actual value 
of the pinyon-juniper woodlands as firewood has been greatly exaggerated. 
There are thousands of acres of similar woodlands in the vicinity which 
are not under consideration for preservation as wilderness, and which have 
the further advantage of being far more accessible. Not only is firewood 
a resource of marginal value, but its abundance in the area assures that 
the demand can be met for generations to come without the need for tapping 
the woods within The Palisade WSA. Secondly, those areas within the WSA 


(e.g., Bull Draw) where firewood has been cut in the past are not really 


essential to maintaining the integrity of the area as wilderness. It is 


20 





somewhat ironic that, if the primitive roads serving these firewood areas 
had been better established at the onset of the study, they would have 
been excluded from the original WSA, and this reason for recommending 
exclusion of The Palisade would never have come up. 

In offering to preserve The Palisade formation itself while returning 
most of the WSA to multiple use, 3IM is overlooking the most important 
argument for consideration of the area in the first places the remarkable 
diversity of plant life, wildlife habitat, and scenin features which The 
Palisade WSA--and no other in Colorado—has to offer. The Palisade itself 
contains an insignificant portion of this diversity; the real value lies 
instead in the lands to the west and northeast. Here one can travel from 
one of the driest deserts in the state upward through several life zones, 
including sagebrush, pinyon-juniper, ponderosa pine, aspen, and several 
different types of riparian ecosystems, including the incomparable Unaweep 
Seep. Cnly here can one observe many species normally found only in the 
states to the southwest. 

The vzews of Dolores and Unaweep Canyons and the surrounding region 
seen from the miles of rim area included within the present WSA offer far 
more recreational opportunity than the virtually inaccessible Palisade 
formation. The uniqueness of this desert-to-canyon-to plateau traverse, 
with its conveniently spaced watering spots, is so outstanding that Volun- 
teers for Outdoor Colorado plans to survey the area soon as the possible 
site for a magor trail building project which would involve a number of 
other civic groups as well, It is hoped that BLM will also Seopaneie in 


this effort. 


A further consideration should also be studied in setting the bound- 
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RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 20 


Response 1 


BLM acknowledges the significant scenic, geologic and natural values present in The Palisade WSA. The unit’s 
ecological diversity and geologic history were major considerations in designating a part of the WSA as an outstanding 
natural area (ONA) in the Grand Junction Draft RMP EIS. Based on strong public support for protection of 
The Palisade’s values (through wilderness designation) and BLM’s reevaluation of the ic extent of these 
values in The Palisade WSA, the ONA boundaries have been expanded from 1,920 acres to 19,178 acres. The 
expanded boundaries generally follow those identified in the Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix I, 
Grand Junction Draft RMP/EIS. 


The ONA designation, as described in Code of Federal Regulations 2071, places primary emphasis on protection 
of areas with outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder, and scientific importance. ONAs are relatively undisturbed 
areas, representative of rare botanical, geological or zoological characteristics of principal interest for scientific 
and research purposes. The Palisade WSA meets these ONA criteria. 

Primitive recreation use of the ONA would be allowed consistent with protection of the unit’s values and 
existing legal access. No firewood cutting is projected as discussed in this document. 

a mensch cla eit etge peas mma pref oe om ono darrell Se 
related to recreational use, a general lack of public support in the Gateway area for wilderness, and conflicts 
with long-time established uses in parts of the WSA. The WSA has very limited access along its southeastern 
side (along Colorado Highway 141) and none from its norther side, except in the northwest corner. There is 
no legal access into the North Fork of West Creek or Fish Creek. Both are popular areas that provide physical 
access to the north rim. 

‘It is impossible to hike the north rim, a major recreation attraction of the WSA, without trespassing over 
the majority of its 12-mile distance. The primary legal access is along the unit's western boundary. The unit's 
configuration and steep topography tend to tunnel recreationists into more accessible areas, which are oftentimes 
private land. Most of this unit has steep sideslopes with no large core area. This begins to restrict freedom of 
movement in the area. The Wilderness Manageability Alternative, Appendix 1, Draft RMP/EIS, identified the 
need for acquisition of three rights-of-way to try to remedy the trespass problem and provide for primitive recreation. 
These rights-of-way were not included as part of the expanded outstanding natural area (ONA) recommendation 
because, unlike wilderness designation, providing opportunities for recreation is not a primary management goal 
of the ONA designation. 

Established off-highway vehicle (OHV) use in Bull Draw and along the washes on the western boundary 
creates user and resource conflicts. Although OHV opportunities are common in the Gateway area, closing such 
large areas to OHV use by blocking drainages or digging trenches was not considered practical over the long 
term. OHVs seem to be able to maneuver around such barriers. 


Boundary adjustments as part of the ONA would minimize these conflicts and still protect the WSAs scenic, 
geologic, and natural values. A 797-acre area on the eastern boundary identified for forest management and a 
160-acre pre-FLPMA oil and gas leas on the northern boundary were also excluded from the ONA. Both of 
these adjustments to resolve resource conflicts are considered minor. The 37-acre Unaweep Seep Research Natural 
Area was also excluded from the ONA to prevent duplication of management designations. 


The ONA designation would protect The Palisade WSA’s scenic, geologic and natural values, minimize management 
problems related to recreation use, and resolve conflicts with local established uses. The revised ONA (17,178 
acres) would continue to have low public use because of access limitations. Grazing would continue in the ONA. 
the ONA would also be open to mineral location (low potential) and mineral leasing with no surface occupancy. 
The rocky spine called “The Palisade” would be managed VRM Class I, and the remainder of the ONA would 
be managed as VRM Class II. 
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aries of the Sewemup Mesa Wilderness. This is the possibility of future 
expansion into the Roc Creek area to the west, on lands mostly under the 
jurisdiction of tne U.S. Forest Service, but including some additional 5LM 
lands as well. This option takes on even greater importance in view of the 
present plan to exchange BLM and USFS lands. An artificial administrative 
distinction which may not even exist in a few more years should never be 
used as a barrier to an objective review of the wilderness as it actually 


exists in nature. 


Respectfully, 


fo 96h wf ws 4 


James R. Guadagno 
353 County Road 5 
Ridgway, CO 81432 


Va 
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Response 2 

The western boundary of Sewemup Mesa WSA was modified to improve manageability (see Map 2-33 of 
this document). Expansion of this boundary onto USFS land would require Congressional action. No authority 
presently exists to study the U.S. Forest Service land for wilderness, 
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Box 5? 
Glade Park, lo 31523 
July 6, 1935 
Forest Littrell 
Bureau o+ Land Management 
Grand Junction Resource Area 
764 Horizon Urive 
Grand Junction, CO 81506 
Dear Mr. Littrell: 

Mountain Island Ranch appreciates the opportunity to comment on the 
Bureau ot Land Management's dratt Resource Manaoement Plan and Environmental! 
Impact Statement for the Grand Junction Resource Area. AS we hold several 
grazing leases and own land within the boundaries ot the Western portion ot the 
resource area south of the Colorado River, the proposed RMP/EIS is of great 
importance to us. 

Mountain Island Ranch is currently with cooperation from the Colorado and 
Utah BLM in the process of initiating the Savory Grazing Method (SGM) to the 
leased and fee lands in Utah and Colorado. The implementation and success of 
this method of livestock grazing requires some flexibility in the previously 
established allotment management plans. As this method ts new and still in its 
infancy, much is to be learned from its etfect to the individual seoments of the 
environment with planning, monitoring, and contro! being the keys to success, 
It 1s becoming more apparent that this method of manacement will restore much of 
the range, creating better habitat for the wildlife, and would be very much in 
tune with the concept of wilderness. We hope within the scope ot the proposed 
RMP/EIS, there will be no factors limiting the implementation of SGM. 

In general, we support the Preferred Alternative Action for the Resource 


Area, but offer the following comments and suggestions. 


WILDERNESS-We concur with the establishment of the Black Ridge Wilderness 


1 rea as proposed. We currently do nat foresee any mayor conflicts between 





either livestock arazing on our allotments within the proposed wilderness 


RESPONSE TO COMMENTER 21 
boundary, nor with the implementation of SGM. The technique we are using in the 
Response I 
implementation of SGM requires no internal fencing,and limited use of motorized More ific | was added to this d 


1 vehicles or equipment. Wilderness is compatible with our method of management. 
Ss utilization of the entire allotment depends on the availability of adequate 
livestock water, provisions need to be made in the establishment of the 
ilderness to provide for the development and maintenance of these facilities. 
Currently, several projects are in various stages of completion and repair, and 
in the future, they will need to be completed and/or repaired. The language 
used in the protection alternative regarding livestock grazing in the wilderness 
areas 1S more specific regarding construction and maintenance of livestock 
ater. This language should be adopted in the final RMP/EIS. 
SOILS AND VEGETATION COVER-As indicated in Table 3.5 page 124, one-third 
# the vegetation is in poor condition and almost one-half is in fair condition 
ithin the entire resource area. Current erosion rates range from 0.2 to 10 
tons per acre per year as stated on page 114. The RMP/EIS appears to be 
eficient in development of solutions and management criteria to mitigate so! 
Fosion and improve vegetation. The management of the soil and corresponding 
egetative cover is imperative to the long term success of both the 
implementation of the final RMP/EIS and the management of the other segments of 
he affected environment, eg. water, wildlite, visual resources, livestock 
razing,etc, Without soil and adequate vegetative cover, desertification of a 
ajyor portion of the resource area is probable. 
THREATENED AND ENDANGERED SPECIES-As there are several prairie dog towns 
within Area K-1, the RMP/EIS should allow for the introduction of the black 
footed ferret within this area. 


VISUAL RESOURCES-Granite Creek Canyon is proposed to be managed for its 
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scenic natural values, eg. VRM Class I] objectives and is listed amono the areas 
which have a high visual resource Management importance. Proposed vehicle 
travel in the Granite Creek area is to be restricted to existing roads, 
Currently there is a vast network of roads and trails in the area, which if 
vehicle travel is allowed to continue. could severely destroy the visual 
resource being managed for. Means of implementing restrictions and enforcement 
of vehicle use need to be addressed, especially if the visual resource of the 
area is to be protected. There is also a need to demarcate through siaqning or 
other means, the ownership boundary line between private and public land to 
resolve problems of trespass in the Lost Horse Basin/Granite Creek Area, 

LAND DISPOSAL—Mountain Island Ranch recommends the addition of the 
following lands for disposal as they are small isolated tracts of land with no 


Public access. These include: 


Township 14 South, Range 104 West 


Section 2: Ni/2 NE1/4 


Township 13 South, Range 104 West 
Section 35: NW1/4 SE1/4 


Township 12 South, Range 103 West 


Section 13: SW1/4 SWi/4 
Section 23: N1/2 NEI/4 and SW1/4 NE1/4 and Sé:. 4 NWI/4 


All of the above lands are listed for disposal in the Commodity Alternative. 
In addition, we concur with the inclusion of Tracts 343, 334, 332, and 333 for 
disposal as indicated on the Preferred Alternative map. 

TRANSPORTATION ACCESS-As indicated on Table 2-19 Pages 58 & 59, 
administration access for forestry Purposes 1s sought for Timber Ridae and 
Snyder Flats North. As both of these Proposed accesses are across fee land 
owned by Mountain Island Ranch, we are amenable to allow personnel from the BLM 
to use our private roads for administrative purposes, but do not extend that 


privilege to the general public. Haystack Mountain and the Little Dolores 


accesses should remain deleted as indicated in the Preferred Alternative portion 





of the above mentioned table. 
Thank you for this opportunity to comment on this proposal. Please 


include this in your official record. 


Sincerely, 4 
Aerts 
Miles Keogh, Manager 


MK ck 
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APPENDIX A 
STANDARD DESIGN PRACTICES 


Appendix A contains standard design practices (SDPs) 
that were presented in the approved Grand Junction 
Resource Management Plan (RMP) as Appendix B. This 
appendix has been revised so that it is applicable only to 
this wilderness final EIS. SDPs are design features, 
reclamation measures, and procedures that may be applied 
to projects proposed by BLM, other federal, state and local 
agencies, or private industry. SDPs will be used to satisfy 
requirements of law for protection of resource values and/ 
or to achieve RMP goals. 


The SDPs listed in this appendix are not all inclusive. 
That is, practices other than those included here may also 
be applied to proposed projects if they are consistent with 
goals in this plan. The listing is arranged by the type of 
action to which an SDP would be applied. 


SDPs are flexible and negotiable. That means they may 
be applied, waived, or altered at the discretion of the resource 
area manager. SDPs may be reworded or changed to fit 
a particular project. SDPs for a particular project will be 
selected in consultation with the project initiator Only those 
SDPs applicable to a given project will be selected. If more 
than one SDP will achieve a desired result, the least costly 
SDP will be selected. 


STANDARD DESIGN PRACTICES 
FOR ALL PROPOSALS 


1. No surface disturbing activities shall be allowed on the 
following lands in order to protect sensitive resour- 
ces: (list the areas).(NOTE: This SDP will be applied 
in the following areas identified in this plan.) 


a. Lands with 40 percent slope or greater. 


b. Unstable and slumping soils in the areas of Baxter 
Pass, Douglas Pass, and Plateau Creek. 


c. Areas of critical environmental concern 
(Unaweep Seep RNA, Pyramid Rock RNA, 
Gunnison Gravels RNA, Rough Canyon RNA, 
Fruita Paleontological Site RNA, Rabbit Valley 
paleontological site RNA, and The Palisade ONA. 


d. Class I and II visual resource management areas 
(Juanita Arch, The Goblins, Ruby Canyon, Dolores 
River corridor, Gunnison river corridor, Mount 


Garfield cliffs, Bang’s Canyon cliffs, Sinbad Valley 
cliffs, Granite Creek cliffs, Unaweep Canyon cliffs, 
Hunter/Garvey Canyons cliffs, and the Vega 
Reservoir viewshed). 


e. Developed recreation sites (Mud Springs, 
Miracle Rock, Dominguez, The Falls, Island Acres, 
Vega Reservoir, and Highline Reservoir). 


f. Black Ridge utility corridor. 


g. Lands within 100 feet of perennial streams, 
except for essential roads and utility crossings. 


h. Riparian areas. 


2. Special design and reclamation measures may be 
required to protect the outstanding scenic and natural 
landscape values of (identify the resource and area) 
located on the following portions of this lease (legal 
description). Special design and reclamation measures 
may include transplanting trees and shrubs, fertilization, 
mulching, special erosion control structures, irrigation, 
site recontouring to match the original contour, buried 
tanks and low profile equipment, and painting to 
minimize visual contrasts. Surface-disturbing activities 
may be denied in sensitive areas, such as unique geologic 
features and rock formations, visually prominent areas, 
and high recreation use areas. (NOTE: This SDP will 
be applied in the following VRM Class III areas 
identified in this plan.) 


a. Gunnison River corridor valley bottoms and 
benches. 


b. Sinbad Valley, valley floor, benches. 
c. Unaweep Canyon valley bottoms. 
d. Face of the Book Cliffs. 


e. Highway corridors (I-70, 50, 139, 141, and 
Baxter Pass road). 


f. Little Book cliffs Wild Horse Range. 


g. BLM campground viewshed (Mud Springs, 
Miracle Rock and Dominguez). 


3. The Grand Junction Resource Area Manager will be 
notified at least 24 hours prior to commencing 
reclamation work, construction,or maintenance 
activities. 

4. All construction activities shall be confined to the 
minimum area necessary. The exterior boundaries of 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13; 


the construction area shall be clearly flagged prior to 
any surface-disturbing activities. 


The constructor shall clear all vegetation from the project 

area, where clearing is necessary, prior to any 
construction. All clearing work shall be completed 
without mixing soil with the vegetation. 


All trees requiring removal shall be disposed of by the 
grantee. Where earth blading is required, stumps shall 
be removed and scattered or buried in an area 
designated by the authorized officer. Where earth 
blading is not required, stump height shall not exceed 
12 inches. All slash less than 4 inches in diameter will 
be chipped, scattered outside the cleared area, or 
stockpiled for use during reclamation as directed by 
the authorized officer. all material 4 inches in diameter 
and greater will be removed from federal land unless 
otherwise directed. A wood permit from BLM for the 
wood removed will be required prior to any clearing. 


All above-ground facilities shall be painted to blend 
with the surrounding area. 


Backslopes shall be constructed no steeper than (as 
specified, ranging from 1-1/2:1 to 3:1, run:rise). Round 
the upper edges of all cutbanks. 


Trash will be confined in a covered container while 
the project is in progress. Upon completion, all trash, 
flagging, laths, etc., will be removed and hauled to 
an authorized disposal site. No oil or lubricants shall 
be drained onto the ground surface. 


Drainages shall not be blocked or filled with loose 
dirt or debris. All drainage crossings shall be properly 
excavated and/or have a culvert of sufficient size 
installed to adequately carry the flow of a 25-year flood. 


All soil erosion associated with the operation must 
be stabilized to a condition at least equal to that present 
before disturbance. 


For projects requiring long term surface occupancy 
(producing wells, facility sites, permanent roads, etc.), 
access roads will be upgraded and maintained as 
necessary to prevent soil erosion and accommodate 
year-round traffic; all disturbed areas unnecessary to 
operations will be stabilized, and all disturbed areas 
outside the work area will be seeded according to the 
BLM approved seed mixture. For projects requiring 
short-term surface occupancy, or abandoned projects 
(dry wells, pipelines) all disturbed areas will be 
stabilized and seeded according to the BLM approved 
seed mixture; all compacted areas will be ripped or 
disked prior to seeding. 


All disturbed areas will be seeded with the seed formula 
approved by the Grand Junction Resource Area 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Manager. A seedbed will be prepared by contour 
cultivating 4 to 6 inches deep where possible. Drill 
seed 1/4 to 1/2 inch deep. In areas that cannot be 
drill seeded, broadcast seed using one and one-half times 
the recommended drilling rate and cover 1/4 to 1/ 
2 inch deep using a harrow, drag bar, or chain. Seeding 
must be completed after August 15 and prior to October 
1 above 6,500 feet elevation and after September 1 
and prior to October 15 below 6,500 feet elevation. 
Seeding of disturbed areas is required wherever the 
level of disturbance has resulted in significant vegetation 
losses. Disturbed areas will be considered satisfactorily 
revegetated when the percent vegetative cover at least 
equals the cover present prior to disturbance and the 
plant species composition is at least as desirable as 
that present prior to disturbance. 


Existing roads will be used wherever possible. 
Additional roads shall be kept to the minimum. Route 
locations must be approved by BLM prior to 
construction. 


For small culverts (less than 36 inches in diameter): 
All fill material will be placed in layers not exceeding 
6 inches. Fill material will be compacted with a hand 
compactor 12 inches on both sides and above the 
culvert. Fill outside of the 12-inch limit shall be placed 
in 6-inch lifts or less and compacted with a rubber- 
tired vehicle or using other standard compaction 
methods. 


Prior to installation of large culverts (more than 36 
inches in diameter) existing material will be removed 
to a depth two feet below the natural streambed. This 
material shall be replaced with a well graded 3/4 inch 
minus material. On each side of the culvert there will 
be an area of 3/4 inch minus material at least three 
feet wide or the width of the streambed, whichever 
is greater. The total depth of the 3/4 inch minus material 
must cover the diameter of the pipe plus one foot. 
All fill will meet the following compaction standards: 


a. A gradation curve and proctor analysis for the 
3/4 inch minus fill and a proctor analysis on the 
native fill will be supplied to the BLM prior to any 
construction on the drainage crossing. 


b. All fill material will be placed in layers not 
exceeding six inches. 


c. Compaction will be 95 percent of maximum 
density as identified by the proctor analysis. 


d. The compaction will be tested after the 
placement of each six-inch layer as per A.A.S.H.T.O. 
T.99 method C or D. 


e. A BLM engineering representative will conduct 
the compaction testing if time is available or the 
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23: 


operator may acquire the appropriate tests from a 
certified professional engineer. 


Culvert invert(s) shall be installed at the elevation of 
the natural streambed. The up and down stream fill 
slopes will be riprapped with a well graded mixture 
of rock sizes containing no material greater than 2 
feet or smaller than 3 inches. The ratio of maximum 
to minimum dimension of any rock shall not exceed 
6:1. 


Where practical, known important habitat sites of 
sensitive animal and plant species and communities 
will be protected from surface-disturbing activities. 


Low water crossings will be used during road 
construction across drainages whenever possible. 


(Fill in depth) inches of topsoil will be stripped and 
stockpiled. Stockpiled topsoil will be evenly distributed 
over the disturbed area prior to seeding. No topsoil 
stripping will be allowed when soils are moisture 
saturated or frozen deeper than the depth to be stripped. 


All disturbed areas will be contoured to blend with 
the natural topography. Blending is defined as reducing 
form, line, and color contrast associated with the surface 
disturbance so that the project area will fit into the 
natural landscape as much as possible. In visually 
sensitive areas and wilderness study areas, all disturbed 
areas will be contoured to match the original 
topography. Matching is defined as reproducing the 
original topography of the disturbed area and 
eliminating form, line, and color contrast as much as 
possible. 


Roads will be constructed and maintained to BLM 
road standards (BLM Manual Section 9113). All 
vehicle travel will be within the approved driving 
surface. 


During periods critical to bighorn sheep, deer, elk, 
and wild horses, the following restrictions will be 
applied: (1) No new construction activities will occur; 
(2) All activities will be conducted during daylight hours 
only; (3) Vehicular access on a daily basis will be limited 
to a single trip. Critical periods are as follows: 


a. Bighorn winter range - December | to May 1 


b. Deer and elk winter range - December 1 to 
May 1 


c. Elk calving - May 15 to June 15 


Wild horse winter range - December 1 to 
May 1 


e. Wild horse foaling - March 1 to July 1 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


STANDARD DESIGN PRACTICES 


On sites where the ability to achieve acceptable 
reclamation is reduced because the existing topsoil has 
been lost or mixed with less desirable material during 
the course of the project, enough good quality topsoil 
to cover the disturbed area (specify depth in inches) 
will be hauled in and distributed This will be applied 
only to visually sensitive areas and WSAs. 


The amount of rock greater than 2 inches in diameter 
present in the upper 6 inches of the replaced topsoil 
will not exceed the amount present prior to disturbance. 
Excess rock must be removed to an approved disposal 
site. 


In areas where ground water contamination may be 
a problem, all sewage and human waste will be removed 
from the site and taken to an approved disposal facility. 
Bore hole disposal may be used where contamination 
is not a problem. Bore holes must be fenced or covered 
at all times to eliminate safety hazards. 


Where woodland or forest vegetation was present prior 

to disturbance, tree species will be reestablished. Pinyon 
and juniper will be included in the seed mixture; 
Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine seedlings will be 
planted as directed by the authorized officer. 


STANDARD DESIGN PRACTICES 
FOR PIPELINE PROJECTS 


Ke 


A preconstruction field conference shall be requested 
by the grantee at least five working days prior to any 
construction activities unless otherwise agreed upon by 
the authorized officer. 


Once the pipeline is constructed, the grantee/operator 
shall restore the existing roadway to meet or exceded 
conditions prior to construction. The preconstruction 
width of the driving surface shall also be restored and 
erosion control structure installed subject to approval 
of the authorized officer. The grantee/operator shall 
be responsible for road maintenance from the beginning 
to completion of operations. This may include, but 
not be limited to, blading the roadway, cleaning ditches 
and drainage facilities, dust abatement, or other 
requirements as directed by the authorized officer. 


Construction width shall include the existing road. The 

pipeline shall be located 2 to 3 feet from the edge 
of the ditch along the existing road. The existing road 
shall be on the working side of the trench. 


The pipeline will be buried to provide a minimum cover 
of 36 inches through normal terrain. The pipeline will 
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be buried deep enough to avoid problems with irrigation 
ditches, canals, potential irrigation areas and existing 
pipelines, as designated by the authorized officer. In 
rocky areas, a minimum cover of 24 inches will be 
provided. In areas adjacent to or crossing access roads, 
the pipeline shall be buried with a minimum of 4 feet 
of cover in alluvial areas and 3 feet of cover in rocky 
areas. 


5. The grantee shall accomplish the crossing of the pipeline 
owned by (company name) in accordance with an 
agreement between that company and the grantee/ 
operator. 


6. The grantee shall construct water bars or kicker dikes, 
on all of the rights-of-way, as directed by the authorized 
officer. The water bars or dikes shall be constructed 
across the full width of the disturbed area. 


7. Pipeline location warning signs shall be installed within 
five days of construction completion. Each sign shall 
be permanently marked with the right-of-way serial 
number. 


STANDARD DESIGN PRACTICES 
FOR OIL AND GAS DRILLING 
PROJECTS | 


1. There shall be no deviation from the proposed drilling 
and/or workover program as approved. All wells, 
whether drilling, producing, suspended, or abandoned, 
shall be identified in accordance with 43 CFR 3162.6. 
Pressure tests are required before drilling out from under 
all casing strings set and cemented in place. Blowout 
preventer controls must be installed prior to drilling 
out the surface shoe and prior to starting workover 
or completion operations. Preventers will be inspected 
and operated at least daily to insure good mechanical 
working order. This inspection will be recorded on 
the daily drilling out from below each casing string. 
All BOP pressure tests must be recorded on the daily 
drilling report. 


2. If air drilling, the operator shall control blooie line 
discharge dust by use of water injection or any other 
acceptable method. The blooie line discharge shall be 
a minimum of 125 feet from the well head and be 
directed into the blooie pit in such a manner as to 
allow containment of drill bit cuttings and waste in 
blooie pit. 


3. If a tank battery is constructed on this lease, it must 
be surrounded by a fire wall of sufficient capacity to 
adequately contain the storage capacity of the battery. 


4. Plugging Standards: 


a. Open Hole. A cement plug shall be placed to 
extend at least from 50 feet below the bottom (except 
as limited by total depth (TD) or plugged back total 
depth (PBTD)) to 50 feet above the top of (1) any 
zones encountered during drilling which contain fluid 
with a potential to migrate; (2) lost circulation zones; 
and (3) any potentially valuable minerals, including 
noncommercial hydrocarbons, coal, and oil shale. 
Extremely thick sections may be secured by placing 
100-foot plugs across the top and bottom of the 
formation. Lost circulation zones may require 
alternate methods. In absence of productive zones 
or minerals which otherwise require placement of 
cement plugs, long section of open hole should be 
placed across in-gauge sections of the hole. 


b. Cased Hole. A cement plug shall be placed 
opposite all open, perforations and extend a 
minimum of 50 feet below (except as limited by 
TD or PBTD) to 50 feet above the perforated 
interval. In lieu of the cement plug, a bridge plug 
is acceptable, provided (1) the plug is set as close 
as practical above the open perforations; (2) the 
perforations are isolated from any open hole below; 
and (3) the plug is capped - if cap is placed through 
tubing, a minimum of 25 sacks of cement but not 
less than 50 feet of fill-up is required; if placed by 
bailer, a minimum of 35 feet of fill-up is needed 
(no volume minimum). If production casing is cut 
and recovered, a cement plug shall be placed to 
extend at least 50 feet above and below the stub. 
An additional cement plug shall be laced to extend 
a minimum of 50 feet above and below the shoe 
of the surface casing (or intermediate string, as 
appropriate). The exposed hole resulting from the 
casing removal must be secured as required above. 


c. Annular Space. No annular space that extends 
to the surface shall be left open to the drilled hole 
below. If this condition exists, a minimum of the 
top 100 feet of annulus shall be plugged with cement. 


d. Testing. The first plug below the surface plug 
shall generally be tested by either tagging the plug 
with the working pipe string or pressuring to a 
minimum pump (surface) pressure of 1000 psig with 
no more than a 10 percent drop during a 15-minute 
period (cased hole only). If the integrity of any other 
plug is questioned, it must be tested in the same 
manner. Also, any cement plug that is the only 
isolating medium for a fresh water interval or a zone 
containing a valuable mineral deposit should be 
tested by tagging with the drill string. Tagging the 
first plug below the surface plug will not be necessary 



































where water flows or valuable mineral deposits have 
not been encountered. 


e. Surface Plug. A cement plug of at least 50 feet 
(but not less than 25 sacks of cement) shall be placed 
in the smallest casing that extends to the surface. 
The top of this plug shall be placed as near the 
eventual casing cut-off point as possible. 


f. Mud. Each of the intervals between the plugs 
shall be filled with mud of sufficient density to exert 
hydrostatic pressure exceeding the greatest formation 
pressure encountered while drilling such interval. In 
the absence of other information at the time plugging 
is approved, a minimum mud weight of 9 pound 
per gallon shall be specified. 


g. Surface Cap. All casing shall be cut off at the 
base of the cellar or 3 feet below final restored ground 
level (whichever is deeper; the casing shall be filled 
from the cement plug to the surface with suitable 
material (cement, sand, gravel, etc.)). The well bore 
must then be covered with a metal plate at least 
1/4 inch thick, welded in place, or a cement cap 
extending at least 12 inches beyond the largest 
diameter pipe and at least 4 inches thick. 


5. All oil will be immediately removed from the surface 
of reserve pits. 


6. The reserve pit will be fenced on three sides prior to 
drilling activity and closed off on the fourth side after 
drilling is finished. All corners will be braced with 
an H-type brace. The fence construction will be on 
cut or undisturbed surface. Within the wild horse range, 
the reserve pit fence shall be 84 inches high. The bottom 
48 inches will be woven wire and the top 36 inches 
will be three strands of barbed wire. In all other areas, 
the reserve pit fence shall be four strands of barbed 
wire and will be no closer than four feet to the top 
of the reserve pit slopes. 


7. For dry holes in wilderness study areas (WSAs), reserve 
pit fluids and/or mud will be removed and taken to 
an approved disposal facility within 60 days after a 
well is drilled. Pits will be filled and recontoured within 
90 days after a well is drilled. 


8. Any hazardous wastes will be removed immediately 
after drilling and disposed of in a manner approved 
by the Environmental Protection Agency. 


9. Reserve pits will be allowed to dry through natural 
evaporation for up to 1 year after the well is drilled. 
If a pit has not dried by the end of this period, all 
remaining fluids and/or mud must be removed and 
disposed of in an approved manner. The pit must be 
filled and recontoured within 15 months after the well 
is drilled. 


STANDARD DESIGN PRACTICES 


10. The reserve pit will be constructed so that leaking 
or breaching problems are minimized and reclamation 
potential is maximized. At least 50 percent of the pit 
capacity should be in cut material. When fractured 
rock or porous materials are encountered, the reserve 
pit will be lined with bentonite or an impermeable 
membrane to prevent leakage. Pits will be allowed to 
dry before backfilling. 


11. A full column of cement shall be placed from a depth 
of 3,000 feet to the surface in order to ensure adequate 
protection of any coal beds or fresh water aquifers 
which may be encountered. 


Should it be determined that coal beds or fresh water 
aquifers are of such depth and/or extent to make it 
impractical or uneconomical to set the full amount of surface 
and/or production casing to comply fully with the above 
cementing requirement, the operator can request verbal 
approval to stage cement the production casing so a solid 
cement plug will extend from 50 feet above to 50 feet below 
each coal bed or fresh water aquifer encountered below 
the surface casing. The operator may request approval for 
other acceptable methods of protection. 


Should it be determined that there are no coal beds or 
fresh water aquifers requiring protection, the operator can 
request verbal approval to waive the cement requirement. 


A verbal waiver or modification must be documented 
by the operator through the filing of a Sundry Notice showing 
the modified program approved. Where desired by the 
operator, geologic documentation may be provided for a 
blanket modification in a given field or area. 


12. For dry holes in visually sensitive areas and wilderness 
study areas, the abandonment marker must be at least 
4-inch diameter pipe, buried at least 3 feet deep, and 
embedded in cement. The pipe must be capped with 
a steel plate at the surface. The plate must be a minimum 
of 1/4-inch thick with a surface area less than 2 feet 
by 2 feet and have rounded corners. The plate must 
have the identity and location permanently inscribed. 
The marker should be placed as directly over the 
original well as possible. 


For all other areas, the marker must be at least 4-inch 
pipe, 10 feet long with 4 feet above ground and embedded 
in cement. The pipe must be capped and the well identified 
and location permanently inscribed. The monument should 
be placed directly over or as near directly over the original 
well bore as possible. 
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STANDARD DESIGN PRACTICES 
FOR GEOPHYSICAL 
EXPLORATION PROJECTS 


1. The operator will furnish a map with the Notice of 
Intent showing approximate line to be used. A map 
will also be filed with the Notice of Completion showing 
the completed line. The map will be of a minimum 
scale of 1/2 inch equals 1 mile. 


2. Rehabilitation of disturbed areas is to be done concurrent 
with the geophysical operations. 


3. Blasting or vibrating with 1/8 mile of federally-owned 
or controlled springs and flowing water wells or cultural 
resource sites must be approved in writing by the area 
manager. 


4. The operator will avoid any operations when the ground 
is wet. The area manager may prohibit exploration, 
drilling, or other activities during wet or heavy snow 
periods. 

5. Plugging of drill holes will conform to the Colorado 
Reclamation Standards Abandoned Drill Holes Act. 
Drill hole cuttings will be returned to the hole. 


6. No blading or other dirt work will be allowed without 
written permission from the area manager. 


STANDARD DESIGN PRACTICES 
FOR COAL EXPLORATION 


1. All drill holes must be plugged with cement through 
the underground minable coal beds and aquifers for 
a distance of at least 50 feet above and below the 
coal beds and aquifers. 


2. Holes may be plugged with a mud conditioner subject 
to the following: 


a. Drill holes encountering aquifers having artesian 
flow shall be plugged from bottom to top with a 
neat cement slury or, at a minimum, be cemented 
across to a minimum of 50 feet on either side of 
the aquifer. 


b. Other drill holes not plugged with cement shall 
be plugged with abandonment mud having a 10- 
second API gel strength of at least 20 pounds per 
100 square feet and a filtrate volume not to exceed 
13.5 cc, as determined by accepted procedures. The 
abandonment mud mix shall have a Marsh Funnel 
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viscosity of at least 20 seconds per quart greater 
than that of the drilling fluid or at least 55 seconds 
Marsh Funnel viscosity. 


All drill holes shall be plugged at the surface with a 
minimum of 5 feet of cement. 


Holes must be plugged as soon after drilling as possible. 


Any hole proposed for ground water monitoring must 
be completed and cemented so as to isolate all aquifer 
intervals which show significant head differences or 
changes in water quality in order to prevent mixing 
of unlike waters. Minable coal beds likewise must be 
isolated by casing and cement. 


All drill fluid, foam, cuttings, and water must be 
contained on the drill site. Portable pits may be used; 
however, earth pits will be required if large volumes 
of fluid are encountered. Pits will be pumped out or 
allowed to dry completely before backfilling. Drill 
cuttings not returned to the hole shall be buried, hauled 
away, or scattered in a thin layer so they do not inhibit 
plant growth. 


STANDARD DESIGN PRACTICES 
FOR POWER LINE PROJECTS 


Unless otherwise agreed upon in writing, power lines 
shall be constructed according to standards as outlined 
in Suggested Practices for Raptor Protection on Power 
Lines, Raptor Research Foundation, Inc., 1981. 
Industry officials shall assume the burden and expense 
of proving that pole designs not shown in publications 
are eagle safe. Such proof shall be provided by a raptor 
expert approved by the authorized officer. The BLM 
reserves the right to require modifications or additions 
to all power line structures placed on this right-of- 
way should they be necessary to ensure the safety of 
large perching birds. Such modifications and/or 
additions shall be made by the holder without liability 
or expense to the BLM. 


Holder shall coordinate with the authorized officer on 
the design and color of the poles and transmission line 
to achieve the minimum practicable visual impacts. 


Structure holes left open overnight shall be covered. 
Covers shall be secure and strong enough to prevent 
livestock or wildlife from falling into holes. 


Holder shall not blade or excavate to prepare a structure 

framing pad. If a structure cannot be framed on the 
natural ground, aerial framing or off-site framing will 
be necessary. 



































APPENDIX B 
RMP STIPULATIONS 


The following stipulations will be added as appropriate 
to any projected development in the seven WSAs. These 
stipulations are from the approved Grand Junction RMP. 
Only the stipulations that are applicable to the WSAs are 
presented; therefore, some stipulations appear to be missing. 
They were purposely not printed in this appendix. 


1. No Surface Occupancy Stipulation 


No occupancy or other activity will be allowed on the 
following portions of this lease to protect (identify sensitive 
resource): (legal description). This stipulation may be 
waived or reduced in scoped if circumstances change, or 
if the lessee can demonstrate that operations can be conducted 
without causing unacceptable impacts on the concern(s) 
identified. 


2. Scenic and Natural Values Stipulation 


Special design and reclamation measures may be required 
to protect the outstanding scenic and natural landscape 
valued of (identify the resource and area) located on the 
following portions of this lease: (legal description). Special 
design and reclamation measures may include transplanting 
trees and shrubs, fertilization, mulching, special erosion 
control structures, irrigation, site recontouring to match the 
original contour, buried tanks and low profile equipment, 
and painting to minimize visual contrasts. Surface disturbing 
activities may be denied in sensitive areas, such as unique 
geologic features and rock formations, visually prominent 
areas, and high recreation use areas. 


This stipulation may be waived or reduced in scope if 
circumstances change or if the lessee can demonstrate that 
operations can be conducted without causing unacceptable 
impacts on the concern(s) identified. 


3. Steep Slope Stipulation 


The following portions of the lease include land with 
greater than 40 percent sloped: (fill in legal description). 
In order to avoid or mitigate unacceptable impacts to soil, 
water, and vegetation resources on these lands, special design 
practices may be necessary and higher than normal costs 
may result. Where impacts cannot be mitigated to the 
satisfaction of the authorized office, no surface-disturbing 
activities shall be allowed. 


This stipulation may be waived or reduced in scope if 
circumstances change, or if the lessee can demonstrate that 
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operations can be conducted without causing unacceptable 
impacts on the concern(s) identified. 


5. Known Cultural Resource Value Stipulation 


Important cultural resource values (identify resource 
values) are present on the following portions of this 
lease: (legal description). Surface-disturbing activities must 
avoid these areas unless mitigation of impacts is agreed to 
by the authorized officer. Where impacts cannot be mitigated 
to the satisfaction of the authorized officer, surface occupancy 
on that area must be prohibited. 


10. Wild Horse Winter Range Stipulation 


In order to protect important wild horse habitat, lease 
activities such as exploration, drilling, and other development 
will be allowed only during the period from July 1 to 
December 1 on the following portions of this lease: (legal 
description). This limitation does not apply to maintenance 
and operation of producing wells. 


This stipulation may be waived or reduced in scope if 
circumstances change, or if the lessee can demonstrate that 
operations can be conducted without causing unacceptable 
impacts on the concern(s) identified. 


12. Deer and Elk Winter Range Stipulation 


In order to protect important seasonal wildlife habitat, 
lease activities such as exploration, drilling, and other 
development will be allowed only during the period from 
May 1 to December | on the following portions of this 
lease: (legal description). This limitation does not apply to 
maintenance and operation of producing wells. 


This stipulation may be waived or reduced in scope if 
circumstances change, or if the lessee can demonstrate that 
operations can be conducted without causing unacceptable 
impacts on the concern(s) identified. 


13. Threatened and Endangered Habitat Stipulations 


The following portions of this lease are within the known 
habitat of the (species name): (legal description). 


The lessee/operator shall submit a plan for avoidance 
or mitigation of impacts on the identified species to the 
authorized officer. This may require completion of an 
intensive inventory by a qualified biologist. The plan must 
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be approved prior to any surface disturbance. The authorized 
officer may require additional mitigation measures such as 
relocation of proposed roads, drilling sites, or other facilities. 
Where impacts cannot be mitigated to the satisfaction of 
the authorized officer, surface occupancy on that area must 
be prohibited. 


14 Threatened and Endangered Seasonal Habitat 
Stipulation 


In order to protect important seasonal habitat of the 
threatened or endangered animal species (species name), 
any lease operations which may affect these species will 
be allowed only during the period from (date) to (date) 
(varies by species) on the following portions of this 
lease: (legal description). Exceptions to this limitation in 
any particular year may be specifically approved in writing 
by the authorized officer. 
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GLOSSARY 


The following definitions and terms are 
commonly used in the BLM wilderness study 
program. 


ADIT. A horizontal entrance to an underground mine, as 
opposed to a shaft, which is vertical. 


ALLOTMENT. An area designated and managed for grazing 
of livestock. 


AREA OF CRITICAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERN 
(ACEC). Areas within the public lands where special 
management attention is required (when such areas 
are developed or used or where no development is 
required) to protect and prevent irreparable damage 
to important historic, cultural or scenic values, fish and 
wilderness resources, or other natural systems or 
processes, or to protect life and safety from natural 
hazards. 


ANIMAL UNIT MONTH (AUM). The amount of forage 
required to sustain one cow or five sheep for one month. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES. Those fragile and non- 
renewable remains of human activity, occupation, or 
endeavor reflected in districts, sites, structures, buildings, 
objects, artifacts, ruins, works of art, architecture, and 
natural features that were of importance in human 
events. These resources consist of (1) physical remains, 
(2) areas where significant human events occurred - 

even though evidence of the event no longer remains, 
and (3) the environment immediately surrounding the 
resource. 


CULTURAL RESOURCE INVENTORY. A descriptive 
listing and documentation, including photographs and 
maps, of cultural resources; included are the processes 
of locating, identifying, and recording sites, structures, 
buildings, objects and districts through library and 
archival research, information from persons knowledge- 
able about cultural resources and varying levels of 
intensity of on-the-ground field surveys. 


CHERRY-STEM ROAD. A dead-end road extending into 
and surrounded by a wilderness study area (WSA) 
but not within its boundaries. Such roads may lead 
to range developments, mines or in holdings. Cherry- 
stemming is the delimiting of WSAs to exclude a cherry- 
stem road. 


CONTIGUOUS. Lands or legal subdivisions having a 
common boundary. 


CRYPTOGAMIC SOIL CRUSTS. A community of 
nonvascular or cryptogamic plants that grow upon or 
immediately beneath the soil surface. Where well 
established and undisturbed by trampling, the 
cryptogams form a recognizable crust. 


CULTURAL RESOURCE SITE. A physical location of 
past human activities or events. Cultural resource sites 
are extremely variable in size and range from the 
location of a single cultural resource object to a cluster 
of cultural resource structures with associated objects 
and features. Prehistoric and historic sites that are 
recorded as cultural resources have sociocultural or 
scientific values and meet the general criterion of being 
more than 50 years old. 


ECOSYSTEM. Collectively, all populations in a community, 
plus the associated environmental factors. 


FEDERAL LANDS. Lands owned by the United States, 
without reference to how the lands were acquired or 
what federal agency administers the lands, including 
mineral estates or coal estates underlying private surface, 
but excluding lands held by the United States in trust 
for Indians, Aleuts, or Eskimos. 


FEDERAL LAND POLICY AND MANAGEMENT ACT 
(FLPMA). The Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (Public Law 94-579, 90 Stat. 2743, 43 
USC 1701). 


FORAGE. All browse and herbaceous foods that are 
available to grazing animals. 


IMPACT. The effect, influence, alteration, or imprint of 
an activity. 


IMPAIR. To diminish in value or excellence. 


KNOWN GEOLOGIC STRUCTURE (KGS). A trap in 
the earth where there is gas accumulation; includes 
all acreages presumptively productive. 


LEASE. An instrument through which interests are 
transferred from one party to another, subject to certain 
obligations and considerations. 


NATURALNESS. Refers to an area which “generally 
appears to have been affected primarily by the forces 
of nature, with the imprint of man’s work substantially 
unnoticeable” (from Section 2 (c), Wilderness Act). 


OFF-HIGHWAY VEHICLE (OHV). Any motorized 
vehicle capable or designed for travel on or immediately 
over land, water, or other natural terrain. Same as off- 
road vehicle (ORV). 
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OFF-HIGHWAY VEHICLE DESIGNATIONS. OPEN. 
Designated areas and tails where off-road vehicles may 
be operated (subject to operating regulations and vehicle 
standards set forth in BLM Manuals 8341 and 8343). 


OFF-HIGHWAY VEHICLE DESIGNATIONS. 
LIMITED. Designated areas and trails where the use 
of off-road vehicles is subject to restrictions such as 
limiting the number or types of vehicles allowed, dates 
and times of use (seasonal restrictions), limiting use 
to existing roads and trails. Under the designated roads 
and trails designation, use would be allowed only on 
roads and trails that are signed for use. Combinations 
of restrictions are possible such as limiting use to certain 
types of vehicles during certain times of the year. 


OFF-HIGHWAY VEHICLE DESIGNATIONS. 
CLOSED. Designated areas and trails where the use 
of off-road vehicles is permanently or temporarily 
prohibited. Emergency use of vehicles is allowed. 


OUTSTANDING. 1. Standing out among others of its king; 
conspicuous; prominent. 2. Superior to others of its 
kind, distinguished, excellent. 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGION. An extensive portion of the 
landscape normally encompassing many hundreds of 
square miles which portrays similar qualities of soil, 
rock, slope, and vegetation of the same geomorphic 
origin. 

POST-FLPMA. After October 21, 1976, the date of 
approval of the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act. 


PRE-FLPMA. Before October 21, 1976, the date of approval 
of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act. 


PRIMITIVE AND UNCONFINED RECREATION. Non- 
motorized and nondeveloped types of outdoor 
recreational activities. 


PUBLIC LAND. Vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved 
lands which have never left federal ownership; also, 
lands in federal ownership; also, lands in federal 
ownership which were obtained by the government 
in exchange for public lands or for timber on public 
lands. Land administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


RECREATION VISITOR DAY. The presence of one 
person on an area of land or water for the purpose 
of engaging in a recreational activity during all or part 
of a calendar day. 

RESOURCE MANAGEMENT PLAN (RMP). The 
Bureau’s basic land use plan after 1979. 


ROAD. Vehicle routes that have been improved and 
maintained by mechanical means to ensure relatively 
regular and continuous use. 


SCENIC QUALITY. The inherent scenic values of the 
landscape; the overall impression retained after driving 
or walking through an area. 


SEVERE WINTER RANGE. That portion of the winter 
range to which a wildlife species is confined during 
periods of heaviest snow cover. 


SPECIES, ENDANGERED. An animal or plant whose 
prospects of survival and reproduction are in immediate 
jeopardy; “endangered species” is further defined by 
the Endangered Species Act of 1973, as amended. 


SPECIES, SENSITIVE. A designation which is (1) applied 
to species not yet officially listed but which are 
undergoing status review or are proposed for listing 
according to Federal Register notices published by the 
Secretary of the Interior, or the Secretary of Commerce, 
or in accordance with comparable state documents 
published by state officials; (2) applied to species whose 
populations are consistently small and widely dispersed 
or whose ranges are restricted to a few localities, such 
that any appreciable reduction in numbers, habitat 
availability, or habitat condition might lead toward 
extinction, or (3) applied to species whose numbers 
are declining so rapidly that official listing may become 
necessary as a conservation measure. 


SPECIES THREATENED. Any species which is likely to 
become endangered species within the foreseeable 
future throughout all or a significant portion of its range; 
“threatened species” is further defined by the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973, as amended. 


SOLITUDE. 1. The state of being alone or remote from 
habitations; isolation. 2. A lonely, unfrequented, or 
secluded place. 


SUITABILITY. As used in the Wilderness Act and in the 
Federal Land and Policy Management Act, refers to 
a recommendation by the Secretary of the Interior or 
the Secretary of Agriculture that certain federal lands 
satisfy the definition of wilderness in the Wilderness 
Act and have been found appropriate for designation 
as wilderness on the basis of an analysis of the existing 
and potential uses of the land. 


SUBSTANTIALLY UNNOTICEABLE. Refers to some- 
thing that either is so insignificant as to be only a 
very minor feature of the overall area or is not distinctly 
recognizable by the average visitor as being man-made 
or man-caused because of age, weathering, or biological 
change. An example of the first would be a few minor 
dams or abandoned mine buildings that are widely 
scattered over a large area, so that they are an 



































inconspicuous part of the scene. Serious intrusions of 
this kind, or many of them, may preclude inclusion 
of the land in a wilderness study area. An example 
of the second would be an old juniper control project 
that has grown up to a natural appearance, the old 
fallen trees largely decomposed. 


SURFACE FACILITIES. All structures such as drill pads, 
buildings, well heads, and so forth, commonly used 
in the production of oil and gas. 


VISITOR DAYS. The presence of one or more persons 
on an area of land or water for the purpose of engaging 
in one or more recreational activities for a period of 
time aggregating 12 hours. 


VISUAL RESOURCE. Land, water, vegetation, animal and 
other visible features. 


VISUAL SENSITIVITY. Degree of concern expressed by 
the user toward scenic quality and existing or proposed 
visual change in particular characteristic landscape. 


WILDERNESS. An area formally designated by Act of 
Congress as part of the National wilderness preservation 
System. The definition contained in Section 2(c) of 
the Wilderness Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 891). “A 
wilderness in contrast with those areas where man and 
his own work dominate the landscape is hereby 
recognized as an area where the earth and its community 
of life are untrammeled by man, where man himself 
is a visitor who does not remain. an area of wilderness 
is further defined to mean . . . an area of undeveloped 
Federal land retaining its primeval character an 
influence, without permanent improvements or 
habitation, which is protected and managed so as to 
preserve its natural conditions which (1) generally 
appears to have been affected primarily by the forces 
of nature, with the Imprint of man’s work substantially 
unnoticeable; (2) has outstanding opportunities for 
solitude or primitive and unconfined type of recreation; 
(3) has at least five thousand acres of land or is of 
sufficient size as to make practicable its preservation 
and use in an unimpaired condition; and (4) may also 
contain ecological, geological or other features of 
scientific, educational scenic, or historical value.” 


WILDERNESS CHARACTERISTICS. Identified by 
Congress in Section 2(c) of the 1964 Wilderness Act 
(78 Stat. 891): Namely, size, naturalness, outstanding 
opportunities for solitude or a primitive and unconfined 
type of recreation, and supplemental values such as 
geological, archaeological, historical, ecological, scenic, 
or other features. It is required that the area possess 
at least 5,000 acres or more of contiguous public land 
or be of a size to make practical its preservation and 
use in an unimpaired condition, be substantially natural 
or generally appear to have been affected primarily 
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for the forces of nature, with the imprint of man being 
substantially unnoticeable, and have either outstanding 
opportunities for solitude or a primitive and unconfined 
type of recreation. Congress stated that a wilderness 
may also have supplemental values, which include 
ecological, geological, or other features of scientific, 
educational, scenic, or historical values. 


WILDERNESS INVENTORY. An evaluation of the public 
lands in the form of a written description and map 
showing those lands that meet the wilderness criteria 
as established under Section 603(a) of FLPMA and 
Section 2(c) of the Wilderness Act, which will be 
referred to as wilderness study areas (WSAs). 


WILDERNESS MANAGEMENT. The management of 
human use and influence on lands which have been 
designated by act of Congress as wilderness areas. 


WILDERNESS MANAGEMENT POLICY. A policy 
document presenting the general objectives, policies , 
and specific activity guidance applicable to all 
designated BLM wilderness. Specific management 
objectives, requirements, and decisions implementing 
administrative practices and visitor activities in 
individual wildernesses are developed and described 
in the wilderness management plan for each unit. 


WILDERNESS SUITABILITY RECOMMENDATION. 
A recommendation by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Secretary of the Interior or the President, 
as to an area’s suitability or nonsuitability for 
preservation as wilderness. 


WILDERNESS STUDY AREA (WSA). A roadless area 
determined to have wilderness characteristics as 
described in Section 603 of FLPMA and Section 2(c) 
of the Wilderness Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 891). 


WOODLAND. Land producing pinyon and juniper trees 
that are typically utilized as nonsawtimber products 
and sold in units other than board feet. woodland is 
forest land that is not included in the commercial forest 
land allowable cut base. Woodland can include both 
commercial and noncommercial forest land. 


GLOSSARY 


ACRONYMS 


Following are the acronyms used in this 
wilderness final environmental impact 
statement. 


ACEC - Area of Critical Environmental Concern 

AMP - Allotment Management Plan 

AUM - Animal Unit Month 

BLM - Bureau of Land Management 

CEQ - Council on Environmental Quality 

CDOW - Colorado Division of Wildlife 

EIS - Environmental Impact Statement 

HMP - Habitat Management Plan 

IMP - Interim Management Policy and Guidelines for 
Lands under Wilderness Review 

NWPS - National Wilderness Preservation System 

OHV - Off-Highway Vehicle 

ONA - Outstanding Natural Area 

USBM - U.S. Bureau of Mines 

USDA - USS. Department of Agriculture 

USDI - U.S. Department of the Interior 

USFS - USS. Forest Service 

USGS - US. Geological Survey 

VRM - Visual Resource Management 

WSA - Wilderness Study Area 
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